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has been called by many ob- 
servers the best proration stat- 


Arkansas Gets 


Proration Law The new commission is rod Urged upon Congress 


and pre-| 


N. P.N. News Bureau | 

TULSA, Feb. 21.— Arkansas’ | 
new oil and gas conservation | 
bill became law late Feb. 20) 
when it was signed by Gov.| 
Carl] E. Bailey and was designat- 
ed Act No. 105. 
The new law calls for estab- 
lishment of a 7-man commission, 
and Gov. Bailey immediately 


reappointed 4 of the 5 members | 


of the Conservation Commis- 
sion the new one supplants. 
They are O. C. Bailey, Ed Holly- 


field and J. D. Reynolds, each | 


to serve six years, and R. J. 
Short, to serve four years. The 
other four-year member is L. A. 
Longine. The fifth member of 
the former commission who had 
resigned was Walter Helms. 
Two more members, each to 
serve two years, to be appointed. 

The new commission is ex- 


pected to hold its first meeting | 


at El Dorado, Ark. on Feb. 23. 

The new law is composed, 
Arkansas oil men say, of the 
better features of the Conserva- 
tion Statutes of the other south- 
western producing states and 


ute in the industry. 


pected to begin at once to pre- 
pare rules and regulations for 
orderly development 
vention of physical waste in pro- 
duction of oil and gas. 





Col. Thompson Asks Cut 
In Refinery Runs 


NEW YORK, Feb. 16.—An 
appeal to refiners to hold 
down their crude runs and 
help consolidate gains the 
producers have made toward 
stability in the crude situa- 
tion was contained in a 
speech by Col. E. O. Thomp- 
son, Texas, chairman of the 
Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
mission, before the meeting 
here of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. 


“The refining end of the 
business is in immediate 
need of some practical busi- 
ness _ statesmanship,” said 
Thompson. “It is not regu- 
lated, and is running wild.” 





| 





By G. T. KELLOGG 
N. P. N. News Bureau 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 20.—Federal control of oil and 
gas production and use are recommended in the National 


Resources Committee’s report 


on its “energy survey,” which 


has been transmitted to Congress by President Roosevelt 


with his blessing. 


The presidential message offered the report for “con- 
sideration” of Congress, with the comment that it “sets 
forth a useful frame of reference for legislative programs 
affecting these resources and illustrates another approach 
to the systematic husbandry of our natural resources. Specific 


recommendations are 
pressing problems.” 


advanced for solution of the most 


Among the specific solutions offered are the federal oil 
control recommendation, seizure of offshore oil lands, and 
abolition of any bar to free import of oil and its products. 
No mention is made anywhere in the report transmitted to 


Congress of oil exports. 


The report sent to Congress was on the survey which 
has been under way since March last year at the President’s 


request. 


Oil and gas proposals were 











Oil Marketing Code 
Resurrected at FTC 





N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 21.—Of- 
ficials of Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s trade practice confer- 
ences division have agreed to 
meet with members of the 
three-man petroleum industry 
cede committee Feb. 23 to re- 
open consideration of the fair 
trade practice rules for oil mar- 
keting submitted to the FTC 
more than two years ago. 

Meeting was arranged after 
Russell B. Brown, general coun- 
sel of Independent Petroleum 
Ass'n. of America, had had sev- 
eral conferences at FTC with 
view to renewing consideration 
of the code. It was announced 
by Brown, and confirmed by Di- 
rector George McCorkle of the 
FTC division, who said that 
Brown is handling all arrange- 
ments, notifications and other 
details. I.P.A.A. had earlier rec- 
ommended steps to reopen code 
consideration. 

Brown sent letters notifying 
the three committee members, 
Charles E. Arnott, Socony-Vac- 
uum Oil Co., Paul E. Hadlick, 


Secretary of National Oil Mar- 
keters Ass’n., and Wilmer R. 
Schuh, President of the Nation- 
al Ass’n. of Petroleum Retail- 
ers. 

It was two years ago this 
month that the last conference 
was held on the proposed rules 
between the code committee and 
FTC officials. A few months 
later, in September, just before 
start of the Madison Oil Trials, 
the Commission washed its 
hands of the proposed code, but 
gave no reasons for rejection. 

At the same time the FTC 
cancelled the Trade Practice 
Rules under which the Pacific 
Coast Segment of the Industry 
had been operating since 1931. 

Hadlick said he would have 
to put the matter of his partici- 
pation in any more considera- 
tions of a code up to N.O.M.A. 
directors, but indicated he would 
attend the conference if only to 
try and find out what the FTC 
objected to in the code as orig- 
inally submitted. Hadlick said 
he believed the jobbers he rep- 
resents are in favor of a code. 


parts of the general recom- 


mendation of the report, which | 


was that the government take 
“immediate steps... toward 
formulation of a national 
energy resources policy in the 
interest of national defense, 
conservation, and _ economic 
betterment.” 

Mention of the national de- 
fense phase first bears out pre- 
dictions made before the open- 
ing of this session of Congress 
that any and everything in a 
legislative line at the session 
would be hung on a national 
defense peg. 


Covers Coal and Water-power 


The letter requesting the 
study, sent last March by the 
President to Interior Secretary 
Ickes, chairman of the National 
Resources Committee, asked for 
a report “with findings and 
recommendations at the earli- 
est possible time, but certainly 
before the next regular session 
of Congress.” 

In addition to oil and gas, the 
report deals with coal and 
water power resources, setting 
forth that the “obvious fields of 
remedy with respect to con- 
servation of energy resources 
seems to lie (1) in promoting 


greater efficiency in the produc- | 


tion of mineral fuels from the 
\standpoint of recovery; (2) 
ipromoting greater economy in 
the use of fuels; and (3) 


‘dustries 


, industry. 
in| 


in| 





piacing a larger share of the 
energy burden on lower grade 
fuels and water power.” 

Looking toward this end, the 
committee made definite major 
recommendations as to the in- 
under consideration. 
As to oil and gas, the report 
said: 

“We propose that a federal 
oil conservation board or com- 
mission should be created with- 
in the appropriate government 
department to administer the 
federal interest in the oil and 
gas industry, and to make neces- 
sary rules and regulations con- 


‘cerning the production of and 


commerce in oil and gas. It 
should have the authority to 
require that oil and gas be 
extracted by such methods as 
are adequate to avoid waste 
and to protect the interest of all 
producers drawing from a com- 
mon reservoir. 

“It is recognized that the de- 
velopment of minimum stand- 
ards for the production and 
transportation of oil and gas 
designed to further the national 
interest in conservation of these 
resources is a complex problem, 
and that such standards should 
be developed in _ co-operation 
with the state regulatory agen- 
cies and representatives of the 
It is recommended, 
therefore, that the Connally 
Act be extended for such time 
as may be necessary for the 
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framing and enactment of an 
adequate federal oil and gas 
measure.” 

As to coal, laws to “balance 
production against require- 
ments, whether by control or 
prices, by control of distribu- 
tion, or both,” were recom- 
mended, along with “adequate 
safeguards .... for maintain- 
ing labor standards and protect- 
ing the rights of consumers by 
government supervision.” 


Would Make Water Do Work 


Probably the “nub” of the 
report lies in the recommenda- 


tion as to water power that 
“scarce fuel materials—petro- 
leum, natural gas, and _ the 
higher grade coals” be _ con- 
served. through making avail- 
able of energy produced by 


water power. 

In addition to these specific 
recommendations, the commit- 
tee, in closing the report, pro- 
posed organization of an ad- 
visory planning group for the 
energy resources, which would 
be a part of a national planning 
agency, saying: 

“It is difficult in the long 
run, therefore, to envisage a 
national coal policy, or a na- 
tional petroleum policy, or a 
national water-power policy 
without also in time a national 
policy directed toward all these 
energy producers—-that is, a 
national energy resources pol- 
icy. Such a broader and _ in- 
tegrated policy toward the prob- 
lems of coal, petroleum, natural 
gas, and water power cannot be 
evolved overnight, for each of 


those problems is amazingly 
complex, and in combination 
they represent more than a 


simple sum of problems. 


“Public Ownership” Demand 
Foreseen 


“Despite the complexity of 
these problems, we shall have 
to move in the direction of, solu- 
tions. It is well to remember 
that the present and proposed 
regulatory measures which: we 
have discussed are designed to 
promote the development of 
the energy resources industries 
along lines that will be con- 
sistent with the broad national 
interest. The problems of con- 
servation which dictate these 
measures are not the result of 
passing emergencies. Rather, 
they are continuing problems, 
and if they cannot be solved by 
the regulatory approach, then 
we may anticipate with some 
confidence that there will 
emerge an insistent and eventu- 
ally irresistable demand for 
public ownership.” 

Although the _ committee’s 
recommendations for a federal 
oil control bill are quite vague, 
it is understood that numerous 
proposals were discussed be- 
fore the report was drawn up. 


The most specific part of the 
report as to this proposed fed- 
eral regulatory bill is the de- 
scription of it as one “defining 
in general terms minimum 
standards for the production 
and transportation of oil and 
gas; creating an appropriate 
federal administrative agency, 
and providing for the conduct 
of hearings by that agency in 
order that the experience of the 
federal government, the state 
regulatory commissions, and 
the industry may be pooled in 
establishment of detailed stand- 
ards and regulations designed 
to protect the national interest 
in the scientific production and 
conservation of these irreplace- 
able resources.” 

One of the “staff 
from which the report 
made up, it is understood, dealt 
with the “inadequacy” of the 
present state-federal system of 
regulation, pointing out that the 
Connally Act is only a delega- 
tion of Congress’ power to the 
states, and contending that the 
interstate oil compact has not 
been successful in raising the 
standards of operation among 
the member states, and is only 
interested in conservation to 
the extent that it is incidental 
to the restriction of production 
to market demand. 

This staff study of the oil and 
gas industries is said to make 
several “specific proposals,” 
which have been incorporated 
into the ephemeral language of 
the general report to Congress. 


studies” 
was 


Among them are, federal regu-| 
lation to insure unit operation | 


/of oil pools, minimum engineer- 
ing standards applying to de- 


velopment and operation of oil | 
and gas fields, and restriction of | 


abandoning old oil and gas 
wells as long as they are still 
producing. Another proposal 
understood to have been in the 
specific study is that of a fed- 
eral determination of the pro- 
duction quotas for each state, 
and for a state allocation of 
these quotas based primarily on 
acreage allowables or on some 
other approximation of oil in 
place. The report suggests also 


that production also be indirect-, 


ly restricted by regulation of 
wildeat drilling, and also makes 


definite suggestions, it is said, 


with regard to establishment of 
a policy on exports and imports, 


aimed at conservation. This re. 
port, along with other “staff 
study” reports will not be avail- 
able for two or three weeks. 
The main report—the one al- 
ready made public, and the one 
sent to Congress along with the 
President’s message — dwells 
upon the threat of “scarcity” of 
oil and gas resources, along 


_with other “high grade fuels.” 


It is further pointed out that 
“we are depleting our reserves 
of oil faster than the rest of 
the world. We must consider 
the possibility of being first 
among the oil-producing nations 
to feel the pinch.” 

From this point the report’s 
aiscussion of oil gradually 
works itself up to the point of 
describing legal bases under 
which -oil control may be at- 
tempted. 


‘Legal Basis for Control’ 


“Perhaps the strongest basis 
for federal regulation of pro- 
duction and distribution of oil 
and gas,” it says, “lies in the 
federal government’s power to 
regulate interstate commerce. 
The commerce clause of the 
constitution has been broadly in- 
terpreted in the past two 
years. . 

“More recently, the power of 
the federal government over 
interstate commerce has_ been 
extended in the case of a utility 





FDR's Idea for Survey of Resources 
May Have Come from Fuel Oil Tax Bill 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 20. - 
President Roosevelt’s letter to 
Interior Secretary Ickes calling 
for the “energy resources” sur- 

dated last March 
shortly after Congressmen Bo- 
land and Flannery, of Pennsyl- 
vania, had called at the White 
House to urge the President to 
back their fuel oil tax bill as a 
petroleum conservation meas- 
ure and to “equalize” competi- 
tion with coal. 

Following the  Pennsylva- 
nian’s visit, the President sent 
a memorandum to the Ways and 
Means Committee citing a re- 
port on petroleum reserves with 
the remark it was “somewhat 
more alarming than I had pre- 
viously believed.” He also called 
attention to the proposal that a 
“small tax be placed on crude 
petroleum” as a revenue meas- 
ure and for conservation pur- 
poses. 

With that background, here is 
the President’s 


vey was 


letter to Ickes | 


as chairman of the National Re- 
sources Committee: 


“My dear Mr. Secretary: 

“The need for a comprehensive 
study of our energy resources, their 
prudent utilization and conserva- 
tion, and their competitive relation 
to each other and to the national 
economic structure becomes increas- 
ingly evident. I know that much 
basic material has been gathered by 
various branches of the government 
and that studies of various aspects 
of this broad subject are continu- 
ously being made by these agencies. 

“However, I believe the subject 
is important enough to warrant 
particular attention with a view to 


concentrating the available data, 
and presenting the outlines’ of a 
program. 


“Accordingly, I am requesting the 
National Resources Committee, in 
‘onsultation with all other interested 
agencies of the government, for 
example, on water problems with 
the Federal Power Commission, on 
oil and gas problems with the Pe- 
troleum Conservation Division, and 
on coal problems with the Bitumin- 
ous Coal Commission, to undertake 
this task with a view to letting me 
have a report with findings and 
recommendations at the earliest 
possible time, but certainly before 
the next regular session of Con- 
gress.” 

Sineerely yours, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 


company, where it was held 
that the federal government 
has jurisdiction over a com- 
pany whose operations are en- 
tirely intrastate in character 
but which furnishes services es- 
sential to the maintenance of 
interstate commerce. ... 

“This decision,” the report 
argues, “would seem to furnish 
a basis for federal regulation 
of production of oil and gas and 
of conservation measures look- 
ing to protection of the public 
against the waste of an irre- 
placeable resource.” It is pointed 
cut that the court held that 
exertion of federal power does 
not have to await disruption of 
the service intended to regulate. 


National Defense Angle 


Then, bringing in the national 
defense angle, the report says: 

“In addition, the power of the 
federal government to provide 
for the national defense offers 
a sound basis for regulations 
aimed at conserving oil and gas. 
In time of war this power would 
undoubtedly become operative, 
but the adequacy of a future 
supply, imperatively requires 
peace-time protective measures. 
Not only are petroleum prod- 
ucts essential to the Army and 
Navy, but it is true also that 
manufacturing and transporta- 
tion facilities, vital to the Army 
and Navy, are dependent for 
their continued operation upon 
petroleum.” 


“Import Bars” Get Frown 


The report points out that 
the state department has ex- 
pressed itself as opposed to any 
“obstacles to the importation of 
petroleum, since such action 
would have the effect of hasten- 
ing exhaustion of a limited and 
irreplaceable natural resource.” 
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Oil—O’Mahoney? 
Maybe in March; 
And Maybe Never 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 20. 
“official” sources con- 
tinue to deny any knowledge of 
when the oil industry is to be 
put through the O’Mahoney 
neonopoly ‘committee’s mill, un- 
official reports set the time as 
sometime in March — probably 
fter the 10th of the month 
possibly as late as April. 


While 


The same “official” sources 
still even go as far as to main- 

in they do not even know if 
the oil industry is to be includ- 
ed in the investigation, although 
is known that Department of 
Justice and Federal Trade Com- 
mission have been working for 
months on their oil presenta- 
tions. Both are still collecting 
data, by questionnaire and oth- 
erwise. 


Under present 
committee —and they may be 
changed at any minute—the 
Justice Department will cover 
all branches of the oil industry, 
except retailing, in its presen- 
tation drawing from its store- 
house of information gathered 
before, during, and since the 
Madison trials. The FTC’s part 
in the probe will cover retail 
marketing practices, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the Robin- 
son-Patman price-discrimination 
law and practices in the oil in- 
dustry said to be in contraven- 
tion of tke act. 

Reports from industry sources 
last week were that refining 
companies have received a ques- 
tignnaire from the justice de- 
partment inquiring about their 
plans for refinery construction. 
Other questionnaires received 
include one asking about gaso- 
line exchanges—who were the 
“traders”, volume involved and 
how much was sold under the 
receiving company’s own brand. 


plans of the 


Hearing on New York City 
Price Posting Bill Set 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, Feb. 20. — A 
hearing will be held March 2 
in the executive chambers of 
New York city hall on the price 
posting bill, sponsored by re- 
tailers, which was unanimously 
passed by the legislature and by 
the Board of Estimates. 

If approved by Mayor La- 
Guardia, the bill would limit the 
size and contents of price signs. 
It outlaws the “bushel” type 
price sign, allowing only the 
unit price, plus the tax. Signs 


would be allowed only on the 
dispensing pump. 

It prohibits premiums, re- 
bates or concessions. Dealers 
must sell at the price posted. 

Funds for the policing of the 
law would come from a $2 per 
pump license fee, with policing 
in the hands of the city’s de- 
partment of markets. 


Pennsylvania Court 
Voids ‘Chain’ Tax 


os 


By Telegraph 

HARRISBURG, Pa., Feb. 21. 

The administration of Gov- 
ernor Arthur H. James is study- 
ing the opinion of Judge Wil- 
liam M. Hargest of the Dauphin 
County Court invalidating the 
Chain Store Tax Act of 1937 be- 
fore deciding on an appeal. 
Judge Hargest ruled that the 
tax was “confiscatory.” 

Governor James, himself a 
former superior court judge, is 
inclined to appeal the case, but 
said that he would be guided by 
opinion of his attorney general, 
Claude T. Reno. 

Reno pointed out that the liti- 
gation was started before he 
took office in January, and he 
is unfamiliar with the back- 
ground so was not in a posi- 
tion to give an immediate de- 
cision. 

The chain store tax law im- 
posed a graduated tax of from 
$1 to $500 on all stores, theaters 
and gasoline filling stations. 
Shortly after the law was ap- 
proved by former Governor 
George H. Earle, a test case was 
instituted. 

The tax act was estimated to 
yield $3,000,000 a year and was 
to have been used for pay in- 
creases in salaries for rural 
school teachers. 


21 States Get Bills 
ForWage-HourLaws 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 20. 
Bills for state wage-hour laws, 
generally patterned after the 
federal statute which provides 
for a 44-hour week and 25-cent 
minimum hourly wage—with 
higher standards after the first 
year—have been introduced in 
21 state legislatures, according 
to reports received by the Labor 
Department here. 

States with wage-hour bills 
are: California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Idaho, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, Montana, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 


New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Utah, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin and Wy- 
oming. 
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Summarized oil legislative information below is based on reports 
received at Cleveland from Washington and state legislatures, which 
are deemed reliable although NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS assumes 


no responsibility for accuracy or 


completeness of this information, 


Congress 


SENATE BILLS 


US SB-1299 Sheppard, Tex. 
Authorizing Interstate Commerce 
Commission to investigate in-bound 
and out-bound transportation rates 
in Texas. To Interstate Commerce 
Committee. 
US SB-1334 MeNary, Ore. 
Exempting certain co-operative as- 
sociations from undistributed prof- 
its tax. To Finance Committee 


HOUSE BILLS 


US HB-4048 Smith, Va. 

Providing for a survey with pre- 
liminary estimates of cost for the 
proposed construction of railroad 
and automobile truck tunnels across 
the Potomac River. To Publie Build- 
ings and Grounds Committee. 

US HB-4050 Sweeney, Ohio 

Providing for transportation and 
distribution of mails on motor ve- 
hicles routes. To Post Office and 
Post Roads Committee. 

US HB-4098 Sweeney, Ohio 

Making Government-owned motor- 
vehicle service a permanent branch 
of the Post Office Department. To 
Post Office and Post Roads Com- 
mittee. 

US HB-4109 Fenton, Pa. 

Providing for rehabilitation of 
anthracite coal industry by estab- 
lishment of research laboratory in 


Pennsylvania to develop new 
markets and outlets for anthracite 
coal. To Mines and Mining Commit- 
Lee. 

US HB-4170 Mundt, S. Dak. 

To prevent Pollution of navigable 
waters of U. S. To Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee 
US HB-4312, Hull, Wise. 


uses, 


To amend code of District of 
Columbia to provide for organiza- 
tion and regulation of co-operative 


associations. To District of Colum- 
bia Committee 

US HB-4314, Mansfield, Tex. 
quest) 

To provide federal aid to states 
in control of water pollution and 
create a division of water pollution 
control in U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice. To Rivers and Harbors Com- 
nittee. 

US H J Res.-176, Hobbs, Ala. 

Declaring conservation of petro- 
leum deposits below low-water 
mark on California coast to be es- 
sential for national defense and re- 
serving same as a naval petroleum 
reserve. To Judiciary Committee. 
Us H J Res.-79 Thomas, Tex. 

Authorizing president to _ invite 
states of the Union and foreign 
countries to participate in Oil World 
Exposition at Houston, Tex., April 
24 to 29. Passed by House—sent to 
senate. 


(By re- 


State Legislatures 
Bills Introduced. 


ALABAMA 
HB-229, Snyder. 
Further regulation of trucks. To 


Public Roads and Highways. 
ARIZONA 
SB-180. 


Adds 25% penalty on distribu- 
tors for failure to pay motor fuel 
taxes, 

HB-237, Murray. 

Subjects motor fuel on which 
gasoline tax refunds allowed to pro- 
visions of privilege sales tax of one 
per cent. 


ARKANSAS 


HB-483, Mitchell. 

Regulates containers and equip- 
ment used in storage, transporta- 
tion, dispensation and utilization of 
liquifled petroleum gases for in- 
dustrial, commercial and domestic 
users and to. provide’ inspection 
thereof. To Labor Committee. 
HB-492, Goldman. 

Providing the method of measur- 
ingg crude oil produced in _ state. 
Forbids by-passes. Authorizes Oil 
and Gas Commission to make rules 
to enforce this act. To Oil & Gas 
Committee. 

HB-524, Riales. 

To prevent monopoly of trans- 
portation service on highways by 
competing forms of transportation. 
Prohibits railroads from using high- 
ways for intrastate transportation 
of property by motor vehicle. To 
Roads and Highways Committee. 
SB-317, Hudnall. 

Provides for protection of land, 
lease and royalty owners, to govern 


iservation of 


orderly developments of such flelds 
as shall be proven or have already 
been proven productive of oil or 
gas and for other purposes. To Con- 
Natural Resources 
Committee. 


ARKANSAS 
HB-546, Smith. 

Amends statutes to provide maxi- 
mum load limits, and for other pur- 
poses. To Roads and Highways Com- 
mittee. 


SB-380, Kimzey. 

Amending act levying license tax 
on those severing natural resources 
from soil or water. To Educating 
Committee. 

SB-385, Steel. 

Amending act providing for effi- 
cient inspection of petroleum prod- 
ucts. In addition to present tests, 


{motor vehicle fuel be further in- 


spected to determine Knock accord- 
ing to octane number. Prohibits 
sale of fuel with less than 60 oc- 
tane number. To Judiciary Commit- 
tee. 


SB-386, Steel, 

Establishes specifications and tol- 
erances for motor vehicle tank 
trucks. Provides that Commissioner 
of Revenue be empowered to pre- 
scribe specifications and tolerances 
for trucks hauling motor vehicle 
fuel. To Judiciary Committee. 
GEORGIA 
HB-445, Hill. 

Provides that anyone in auto or 
gasoline or other petroleum prod- 
uct business be ineligible for mem- 
bership on county boards of educa- 
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tion. To Counties and County Mat- 
ters Committee. 
HB-452, Thigpen. 

Creates “Department of Natural 
Resources” with four subdivisions. 
To Elections Committee. 

HB-458, Goodard. 

Prohibiting transportation of 
gasoline, kerosine and any inflam- 
mable and corrosive liquids in bulk 
in four wheel trailers attached to a 


motor vehicle. To Motor Vehicles 
Committee. 
IDAHO 
HB-309, State Affairs Committee. 
Graduates registration fees for 
passenger and motor freight car- 
riers on weight basis. 
H J Res. 3. 
Constitutional amendments pre- 


venting diversion of gasoline taxes 
or registration fees from highways. 
KANSAS 

HB-353, Malone. 

Increases from two to three per 
cent discount allowed distributors 
for losses and other expenses. 
HB-358, Clark. 

Provides certain stipulations in 
regard to laying of pipelines. 
MAINE 
HB-1758, Townsend. 

Chain store tax from $3.00 to 
$550. Exempts gasoline _ stations 
where daily stock other than gaso- 
line and petroleum products does 
not exceed $200. 

MISSOURI 
HB-295, Osborn and Covey. 

Amends law regarding size, width 
and load of motor vehicles. 
SB-70, Allisen. 

Licensing, inspection and regu- 
lation of filling stations. Prohibits 
false or misleading advertising and 
regulates size of price signs on 
pumps. Requires $1000 license from 
all blenders of motor fuels and pro- 


hibits discriminatory sales of motor | 


fuel. 
NEW MEXICO 
SB-191, Harris. 
Allowing deduction on motor fuel 
excise tax to purchases for storage 


and distribution within the state. | 


To State Affairs Committee. 
S. J. Mem., Thaxton, 

Asking Congress to pass H. R. 
2662 and 2663 amending the Oil 
Leasing Act. To Natural Resources 
Committee. 

NEW YORK 
HB-377, Ehrlich. 

Requires posting of prices to be 
charged for and rebates upon sale 
of motor fuel and oils. 
sales at prices other than those 
posted. To Codes Committee. 

SB-828, McNabee. 

Two per cent tax 
ceipts of all business 
transactions, To 
tee. 

SB-892, Mahoney. 

Decreases from one to one-half 
per cent fees allowed dealers for 
service and expenses from motor 
fuel taxes. To Taxation Committee. 
SB-893, Mahoney. 

_ Provides for grading and inspec. 
tien of gasoline by new _ board. 
Standards and _ specifications for 
grades to be based on _ scientific 
tests. Makes dealer responsible for 
quality sold. To Finance Committee. 
SB-918, Graves. 

Makes mandatory instead of per- 
missive filling of bond by distribu- 
tors. To Taxation Committee. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
HB-242, Clegg. 

Limits to 30 gallons amount mo- 
tor fuel can be brought in for use 
in state. To Roads Committee. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
HB-341, Schauss, et al. 

To assess and levy from April 1, 
1939 to July 1, 1941 on all licensed 
dealers of motor vehicle fuels a 
special license tax of lc per gallon 
of motor vehicle fuels used or sold 
by them in addition to all other 
taxes now imposed. To Tax & Tax 
Laws Committee. 

HB-378, Delayed Bills Committee. 

Gross income tax. One half of 
one per cent on wholesale sales; 


on gross re- 
and service 
Taxation Commit- 


| and 


two per cent on retail sales; utility 
and transportation facilities 
per cent; production of agricultural 
products one half of one per cent; 
others two per cent. To Tax and 
Tax Laws Committee. 


OHIO 
HB-534, Kasch. 
Permits municipalities to levy 


gross income tax on public utility 
corporations for relief. 
HB-536, Kasch. 

Levies tax on privilege of min- 
ing and producing specified natural 
resources for old age pension. No 
rates specified. 

HB-395, Williams. 

Permitting attachment for pay- 

ment of petroleum products used for 


generation of heat, light or power. | 


HB-396, 397, Williams. 

Permitting assessment of gasoline 
tax at point of delivery into the 
state. 

SB-225, Pollack. 

Regulating the retail sale of mo- 
tor fuels and authorizing tax com- 
mission to revoke license for viola- 
tions. 

SB-243, Hoffman. 

To exempt from public utility 
classification such corporations 
whose primary business is confined 
to producing, refining or marketing 
petroleum products. 


OKLAHOMA 


SB-147, Mauk. 

Provides for registration of trade- 
marks; registration fee $2. 
RHODE ISLAND 
HB-645, 665, Disandro. 

Opposing a 5e increase in the 
gasoline tax. To Finance Committee. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


HB-278, Highways Committee. 

Limits weights at 20,000 and 24,- 
000 lbs. for motor vehicle load. 
SB-216. 

Provides a 4c excise use tax on 
motor fuel. To Taxation Committee. 
SB-250, Elkins. 

Provides reclassification of 
“B” motor carriers. To 
ways Committee. 
SB-296, Counties 
mittee. 

Relates to 


os 4.99 
High- 
and Towns Com- 
of motor 


weight ve- 


| hicles. 


Prohibits | 


TENNESSEE 
HB-958, Frey, et al. 

To regulate the sale of motor fuel. 
SB-589, Mosby. 

Prohibits motor vehicles to enter 
state with more than 20 gallons of 
gasoline. 
$SB-640, Mosby. 

To provide for seizure of gasoline. 
§B-637, Mosby. 

To fix minimum 


and maximum 


|bonds for gasoline dealers. 


TEXAS 
HB-505, Hardeman et al. 
Authorizing establishment of state 


|}manufacturing plant for road ma- 


terials. 
HB-545, Dickson. 

Levies 4c per gallon tax on lique- 
fled gas used to propel internal com- 
bustion vehicles. 

HB-549, Olsen. 

Allecating surplus of ic of gaso- 
line tax over needs of bond assump- 
tion act to municipalities for pay- 
ment of street and improvement 
bonds. 

HB-568, Dean. 

Levies 2.75c per barrel tax on the 
processing or oil within the state. 
To Revenue and Taxation Commit- 
tee. 

SB-179, Metealfe. 

Tightening law pertaining to state 
gasoline tax refunds. 
HRJ-31, Hardin. 

Provides for revised version of 
Gov. O’Daniel transaction tax. 


UTAH 
HB-235, Bonacci. 

Establishes new grades and stand- 
ards for motor fuel (State now has 
a gasoline grading law similar to 
that in North Carolina.) 


two |} 


SB-245, 246, McFarlane. 

Rewrites gasoline specifications 
act. 
$B-252, Weggeland. 

Defers automobile registration to 


‘April 1. 
} 
| WASHINGTON 


SB-355, Kyle. 


Prohibiting certain type trailers| 


and most commercial vehicles from 
operating on highways on week ends 
and holidays. To Roads Committee. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
HB-316, Haldren. 

Prohibits use of highways by 
commercial vehicles on week-ends. 
To Roads Committee. 


Changed Status 





/ ALABAMA 


SB-45. Highway 
tions. Reported 
House. 


Safety Regula- 
unfavorably in 


ARIZONA 

HB-36. Reserving mineral 
on statelands. Reported 
recommendation in House. 


rights 


HB-80. Permits and leases for 
prospecting. Reported with recom- 
mendation in House. 

HB-113. State institutions to 


without | 


| NEW MEXICO 


lease land for prospecting. Report- | 


ing favorably in House. 

SB-144. Purchase of log of first 
producing oil well at $50,000. Re- 
ported favorably in Senate. 


ARKANSAS 

SB-196. State aid for municipal- 
ities for highway improvement. 
Favorably reported in Senate. 

SB-298. Oil and gas leases. Passed 
Senate, Emergency clause added. To 
Judiciary in House. 

SB-26. Conservation measure and 
creates Oil and Gas Commission. 
Passed both Houses. Emergency 
clause added in House. 

SB-64. Itinerant merchants li- 
cense and tax bill. Withdrawn in 
Senate. 

SB-179. Clarifies maximum truck 
weight limits. Passed Senate. To 
House Committee. Emergency elause 
rejected in Senate. 


CONNECTICUT 


HB-144, Restricting gasoline tank 
capacity to 35 gallons. Unfavorably 
reported and killed in House. 

HB-183. Gasoline 
ably reported and killed 

SB-800. Requiring certificate of 
approval for erection of gasoline 
stations. Unfavorably reported in 
Senate. 


GEORGIA 
HB-319. Prohibiting municipality 


tanks. Unfavor- | 
in House. | 


| to assess additional 


SB-76. Ratifies extension of In- 
terstate Oil Compact. Passed Sen. 
ate. 

SB-76. Ratifies extension of In- 
terstate Oil Compact passed by 
Senate. To Oil Committee in Hous, 

HB-132. Cutting truck registra- 
tion fees in half. Killed in House. 
NEW YORK 

SB-45. Defers auto registration to 


April 1. Reported favorably in 
Senate. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

HB-218. Providing inspection of 


petroleum products. Unfavorably re- 
ported in House. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

HB-72. Repeals dealers bond re- 
quirement. Indefinitely postponed 
in Senate. 


OKLAHOMA 

HB-239. Provides for metering of 
all crude and by-products piped 
through or from Oklahoma. Com- 
mittee on Oil & Gas reported oul 
“do pass.” 

HB-50. Levying 2 per cent sevy- 
erance tax on petroleum and as- 
phalt for old age assistance. Com- 
mittee on Oil & Gas reported 
“do pass.” 

HB-358, Witt. Relating to gaso- 
line excise tax. To Revenue & Taxa- 
tion Committee. 


out 


OREGON 

HB-28. Permitting increase in 
truck dimensions. Unfavorably in 
House. 


HB-189. Permits tax commission 
properties of 
pipelines. Passed House. 


RHODE ISLAND 

SB-51. Memorializes Congress to 
eliminate federal gasoline and oil 
taxes. Passed Senate, Reported 
favorably by House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

HB-190. Weight of loads on trucks. 
Passed Senate. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

SB-131. Defines tractor fuel, regu- 
lates sale and provides exemptions. 
Passed Senate. To Highways Com- 
mittee in House. 


UTAH 
HB-45. Four cent per 1000 cu. ft. 
tax on natural gas. Reported with- 
out recommendation in House. 
HB-193. Amends regulations of 
automobile dimensions and weights. 
Reported favorably in House. 
SB-71. Earmarks gasoline tax for 


airports. Amended and passed in 
Senate. 
| VERMONT 

HB-119. Motor truck loads. 


from levying license fee for opera- | 


tion of common carriers. 
ably reported in House. 
HB-458. Regulating transportation 


of gasoline, kerosine and inflam- 
mables. Unfavorably reported in 
House. 
IDAHO 


SB-108. Transfers to department 
of public works duty of testing 
oils. Passed Senate. Reported fa- 
vorably in House. 


INDIANA 


HB-216. Repealing 1937 tire weight | 


tax. Passed House. Favorably re- 
ported in Senate. 

SB-26. Gross income tax law. Re- 
ported favorably in House. 


IOWA 
HB-98. Alcohol-gasoline blending 
bill, Reported with amendment in 


House. 
MISSOURI 
SB-33. Regulates trucks on Sun- 


days and holidays. Reported with 
amendment in Senate. 


MONTANA 
HB-408. Natural gas license tax. 


| Killed in House. 


HB-350. Chain store tax, no ex- 
emptions. Passed House, to Taxa- 
tion Committee in Senate. 

SB-208. Licensing itinerant vend- 
ors. Killed in Senate. 


Unfavor- | 


Passed House. To Highways Traffic 
Committee in Senate. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

HB-107. Extends lc emergency 
gasoline tax but limited to 2 years. 
Passed House to Finance Committee 
in Senate. 


WYOMING 
HB-148. Gasoline tax exemptions. 
Killed in Senate. 


State Bills Approved 


ARKANSAS 

SB-26. Oil and Gas conservation 
bill. Signed by governor. 

GEORGIA 
H. R. 44, 

Defers automobile registration to 
Feb. 15. Approved by governor. 
MONTANA 

HB-33. Takes additional property 
of pipeline companies. Approved. 
RHODE ISLAND 
SB-56. 

Memorializing Congress to defeat 
federal bills which would tax fuel 
oil at 3 cents per gallon. Passed both 
Houses. Approved by Governor. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
&. J. Res. 5- ; 

Constitutional amendment prohi- 
biting diversion of gasoline tax re- 
ceipts from highway fund. Killed in 
House. Resurrected and passed by 
both houses. Approved by Governor. 
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Know Costs—Sell at Profit 


Is Advice to Kansas Jobbers 





By ALLEN S. JAMES 
N.P.N. Staff Writer 

WICHITA, Kans., Feb. 16.—| 
“Are we independents crazy?) 
Or is someone taking us for a 
ride?” 

Forceful-speaking A. L. Hor-' 
ton, president of the Horton Oil) 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.,| 
tossed that question at mem-, 
bers of the Kansas Oil Men's | 
Assn. here Feb. 14 and then pro- 
ceeded to analize for them their | 
current economic plight and 
give his views as to what they 
must do if they hope to stay) 
in business. The occasion was 
the K.O.M.A.’s silver anniver- 
sary convention which is prob- 
ably the oldest association of) 
its kind west of the Mississippi | 
river. 

Horton had been scheduled 
to talk on “The Value of and 
Need of Trade Association to) 
the Independent Jobber,” but he) 
devoted only a small portion of 
his tersely-worded lecture to 
that subject. He was so full 
of the subject of current price 
wars, he explained, that he just 
had to talk about it to as many 
fellow-jobbers as possible. 

“T cannot conceive of any 
business man,” Horton said, 
“setting rich selling below cost. 
We all feel sorry for the little 
independent grocer but that 
man’s average margin of profit 
is around 20 per cent. For the 
past three months my com- 
pany’s operating expense has 
been 14 per cent and the gross 
profit less than 12 per cent. It 
has been costing us around 2 
per cent for the pleasure of 
doing business. 

“T am ashamed of myself for 
being in a business where I 
know I am selling below cost.” 

Reasons cited by Horton for 
the plight of the independent 
today included careless account- 
ing, dilatory attention to clean- 
liness around the stations, and 
a greater need for giving serv- 
ice to the home town customers. 


‘Don’t Kid Ourselves on Costs’ 


“There is no need for us to 
kid ourselves,” Horton = said. 
“Many of us are extremely 
careless in our accounting 
methods. We don’t know really 
what it costs us to do business. 
As a result we often times go 
out and make deals whjch dis- 
turb the price structu¥e and 
hurt not only ourselves but the 
entire jobbing business in a 
wide area.” 

Horton told the jobbers that 
the independents must clean up 
their thinking and clean up 
their service and bulk stations. 

“While driving up here,” Hor- 


ton said, “I went into the clean- 
est stations I could find. I 
didn’t care about brand and I 
didn’t know what brand the 
man sold. But I do know that 
a clean station reflects the type 
of fellow I am going to do busi- 
ness with, the type I want to 
do business with.” 

Jobbers often times get into 
the habit of thinking that the 
home town folk do not want 
the service the out-of-towners 
get. The jobber gets the idea 
that the home town customer 
thinks he is “putting on the 
dog” when he gives service to 
the folk with whom he plays 
bridge, or golf or in whose 
homes he visits. 


‘Day of Long Margins Gone’ 


“The average independent is 
a little bit too informal,” Hor- 
ton declared. “The home town 
customer may be the jobber’s 
best friend, but that customer 
thinks that he is entitled to all 
the service possible—that it is 
a part of what he should get 





were: 


Oil Co., Chapman. 





” 


K.0.M.A. Re-Elects Taylor as President 


WICHITA, Feb. 16.—Officers re-elected by the Kansas 
Oil Men’s Assn. at its 25th annual meeting here Feb. 13 to 15, 


E. M. Taylor, Kansas Home Oil Co., Kinsley, re-elected 
president for the third term; C. A. Elmborg, K-T Oil Corp., 
El Dorado, treasurer; and C. E. Homes, Wichita, secretary. 

Directors re-elected are: A.'*F. Geyer, Dixie Oil Co., Wa- 
terville; S. C. Tolbert, Tolbert Oil Co., Concordia; Rex L. 
Kent, Kent Oil Co., Salina; C. S. Bishop, Dodge City Co-op 
Exchange, Dodge City; Dean Kimmel, Kimmel! Oil Co., Hia- 
watha; Kenneth Crumley, Service Oil Co., Colby; L. B. 
Mohler, Mohler Service Station, Arkansas City; Nick Simon- 
cic, Pittsburg Oil Co., Pittsburg; and these three new di- 
rectors: H. R. Shaw, Home Oil Co., Plainsville; E. N. Schri- 
ber, Schriber Oil Co., Wichita; and Ernest Sejkora, Home 











for the money he spends. And 
the customer is right. We 
should spend more of our time 
convincing the home folk of our 
excellent service than trying to 
convince the tourists.” 

The legitimate independent 
jobber who wants to stay in 
business, Horton told the Kan- 
sas jobbers, must get right 
down to the point of cutting 
overhead because “We have to 
admit that the day of long 
margins in oil and in any other 
commodity — except possibly 








Kansas Jobbers Tighten Up on Credit: 
Still Cool Toward Leaded Third Grade 


WICHITA, Kan., Feb. 16. 
Chatting informally with Kan- 
sas jobbers here attending the 
silver anniversary convention of 
the Kansas Oil Men’s Assn., one 
gets the impression they are 
going to be very reluctant to 
swing to the new leaded, green- 
colored third grade motor fuel, 
and that they are really tight- 
ening up on their extension of 
credit. 

A majority of the jobbers in- 
terviewed said they had not as 
yet swung over to the new third 
grade fuel. Others said they 
still were giving the matter con- 
siderable thought, but were 
going to wait until they have 
an active demand for the prod- 
uct before they make any 
change. 

One jobber pointed out 
in his community—-and he 
relatively small jobber—he 
3500 gallons of third grade gas- 
oline last year just for pres- 
sure appliances. How much of 
the third grade he sold to 
farmers from his tank wagons 
was used for the pressure ap- 
pliances he had no way of 
knowing, but he believes that 
the average farmer is not going 
to go to the bother of having 
two gasoline containers—one 
for his pressure appliances fuel 


that 
isa 
sold 


and the other for his various 
engines and automotive equip- 
ment, when he has been getting 
along extremely well with one 
fuel for all purposes. 


Another jobber said that 
he does experience a demand 
for a “green” motor fuel “at 
a low price” he merely will do 
his own coloring and not bother 
with the matter of “octanes.” 
This jobber said he would con- 
tinue to have two grades—a 
third grade and a regular—and 
if his customers got a “green” 
complex then he would accom- 
modate them that far. If they 
are after octanes, however, he 
said he would push the regular 
grade at them. 


if 


Swing to Cash Basis 


On the 
virtually 


matter of credits, 
every jobber’ with 
whom the subject was dis- 
cussed declared that he had 
swung to a “cash basis” already 
or was rapidly getting around 


to that point. What with the 
government’s seed loans, crop 
loans, and all other types of 


loans, the jobbers said, the man 
who furnished a product that 
was consumed and could not be 
repossessed was having an in- 
creasingly harder time getting 
closer to the head of the collec-, 
tion line than last place. 


some patent 
behind us. 

“Let’s get.down to a reason- 
able and fair margin of profit 
for all and then make use of 
the idea that the man who is 
a salesman will stay in busi- 
ness. 


covered thing—is 


‘Majors Should Turn to Jobbers’ 


“We all, both majors and in- 
dependents, would be much 
better off if the majors cut out 
a lot of their red tape and if 
they would turn their distribu- 
tion over to local jobbers,” he 
added. 

Getting finally to the subject 
assigned him, Horton said that 
he thought an association could 
do a great amount of good if 
it would attempt to aid its mem- 
bers in developing accurate ac- 
counting methods and in de- 
veloping salesmanship. 

Judge Walter E. Brown, chair- 
man of the Kansas Petroleum 
Industries committee, discussed 
at the Feb. 13 meeting the pro- 
posed “Wages and Hour” bill 
now in the Kansas legislature, 
and compared it with the na- 
tional bill. The proposed state 
bill, he warned, was generally 
regarded as more rigid even 
than the national act. 

W. J. Harris of the Monarch 
Battery Co. told the jobbers in 
his talk on “Your Business” 
that signs and display were the 
two best ways to attract cus- 
tomers. He gave suggestions 
as to how best to display ac- 
cessories. 

In his talk on “Balanced Sell- 
ing,” J. H. Nelson of the Inde- 
pendent Refiners Service Corp. 
gave the jobbers a vivid picture 
of what the merchandising of 
accessories can and does mean 
in the way of profits for them. 


Attendance Breaks Record 


Attendance records were 
broken at the two-day conven- 
tion, with more than 400 regis- 
trations. President E. M. Taylor 
announced that the organiza- 
tion now had the largest mem- 
bership in its history, had no 
outstanding obligations and had 
a small reserve fund. 
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We Pause, for a Birthday 
Squint back over 30 years 
By WARREN C. PLATT, Editor 


These are no times to stop and look back. One is liable 
to lose the procession entirely if he does, especially in this 
fast-moving oil business. 

However, perhaps one’s thirtieth business birthday is 
excuse for just a slight pause, only a paragraph or two. 

It was just thirty years ago this month that NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS made its first appearance. That is the 


period of the oil industry's greatest change, and develop- 
ment. 


“NPN” was born at the close of the kerosine, horse- 
drawn tank wagon era, and at the beginning of the gasoline 
era. In that year of our birth there were manufactured 
and sold a bit more than a quarter of a million automobiles and 
trucks, an increase of 57% over the previous year. Com- 
pare that with almost 30 million cars and trucks today. 


Has any industry enjoyed the tremendous growth in 
these 30 years as has oil, for in 29 of those years gasoline 
consumption INCREASED every single year, yes, even last 
year according to the final figures. The only year that the 
industry's demand dropped was in 1932 when it went down 
7.4% which is nothing at all compared to the drops most 
industries suffered. 

“NPN” came into the picture in the bitter days when 
the old “Standard Oil Trust” was being “busted” and when 
pipelines were made common carriers in law and in fact 
and so held by the U. S. Supreme Court. In those days a 
handful of Independent refiners in Pennsylvania and a smaller 
handful in the west were battling for their lives and to get 
better freight rates by which to establish the jobbers who 





today flourish in such great numbers. 


In those days “conservation” consisted only of shutting 
off water, otherwise wells flowed wide open and prices al. 
ways went to the cellar when new fields came in. 


In those days there was not a single college in the coun. 
try that gave any attention to technical instruction in pe- 
troleum producing and refining and the one oil text book 
was written by an Englishman who gave a solitary chapter 
to the American oil industry. 


In those days, 30 years ago, the Standard being the one 
and only big company, insisted on doing at least 85° of 
the business so that it could maintain profitable prices. The 


Standard was “busted’’, the 85% control of markets and 
prices went out the window, “competition” came in with a 
vengeance, and here we are today with an industry that has 
enjoyed increased volume every year for 30 years except 
one, and today it’s practically impossible to find a price any- 
where in it that is really profitable. 


In all probability it would have been utterly impossible, 
regardless of government attack, for the Rockefeller Stand- 
ard to have maintained any of its old control in view of 
the wonderfully rapid development of the demand for motor 
fuel. Not even Mr. Rockefeller could have gotten either the 
money or the men in one organization to have met the de- 
mand. The public rushed in with billions of dollars and 
invested its money so that today the oil industry is popularly 
owned, one might even say co-operatively owned by more 
than a million people. 


But enough of the past. With all the battles it has 
been a great industry and a most interesting and exciting 
and even profitable thirty years, for the industry and for 
“NPN.” There hasn’t been a dull moment. All the time and 
all about one in the oil fields, in the refineries and in mar- 
keting there has been change and change and ever more 
change going on. We of “NPN” have had to hump to keep 
up with the rush, and it has been rush not just a formal 
parade. 


Then there have been the men of the oil industry. The 
more one knows them the more interesting they are. One 
would not have them any different with all their faults. 
They would not be oil men if they were different. Without 
exception they are a crowd that have battled their way to 
wherever they are, some with the aid of college education 
but many without; a few with the help of a little cultural 
background perhaps but most of them never knew the pro- 
verbial silver spoon until after they had earned the price 
of one by the sweat of their backs. 


A fair sample of what this oil industry has been like 
the past thirty years is found in the men who head the big 
companies. They-all scrambled and fought their way there. 


And they will stay on top only as long as they pay dividends 
to stockholders. 


And the same type of men are in the business in the 
smaller companies and as individual operators. What is 
most to the point also, again the same type are among the 
thousands of young men who enter the industry every year 
and square away for the competitive battle. 


If I could go back and pick these past 30 years again, [ 
would choose the same road, not only because of the fun and 
excitement and the profit but also because of the men I have 
met along it and who are still struggling on it with me. 
And a great many, Heaven be Blessed, are my friends. 


But even as I write ‘the gang” has been moving and 
rapidly, so enough of the past 30 fears, there are many more 
ahead. If history is any index, they will be filled with prog- 
ress and action and more progress. 


And, best of all, they will be filled with men who will 
ever be Oil Men, for which more thanks to the Almighty 
who does seem to influence our hearts in this business, even 
though there may be some doubt as to His efforts over our 
economics. 
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Dismissal of Madison Oil Defendants is Upheld 





‘Monstrous’ to Deny Court's Right 


To Dismiss, Appellate Court Holds 


Two rebukes to the Department of Justice and some of its 
current “New Deal anti-trust” procedure, have come the past 
week from the latest development in the oil anti-trust case 


tried at Madison, Wis. a year ago 


The rebukes reach to the attitude of the Roosevelt adminis- 


tration and its effort to have the 


courts “reflect” the “spirit” of 


the New Deal rather than that of the “horse and buggy age.” 


55 


One of the rebukes was administered by the U. S. Circuit 


Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit Feb. 15th. 


In unanimously 


upholding the action of trial Judge Patrick T. Stone of Madison 
in dismissing some of the oil defendants after the jury verdict, 
the court denounced as ‘“‘a monstrous penalty” on the defendants 
were the Government allowed to have its way, when, as the 
court pointed out, the government had failed to make its case. 
Said the court “this would have come very close to violating the 


ancient doctrine codified in our 


Constitution that the accused 


shall not twice be put in jeopardy of life and limb for the same 


offense.” 


The high court went into con. | 
siderable exposition of its opin- 
ion and told of “the struggle be- | 
tween king and judiciary” and 
of “Crown interferences” with 
the judiciary, and how the 
battle was waged until “the 
American Revolution released 
this country” from the struggle 
and under “our Constitution 
judicial power was established 
on a parity with executive pow- 
er, and the dead hand of the} 
Crown was gone forever.” 





hailed 


New Deal was contained in an 
editorial in the home town 
paper of Judge Patrick T. Stone, 
the Daily Record-Herald at 
Wausau, Wis. The editorial 
the decision upholding 
Judge Stone as a “Victory for 
Freedom” and said that this ef- 
fort to “crack the whip over 
Judge Stone has been properly 
squelched.” The editorial ac- 
cuses the New Deal of “twist- 
ing the law” to fit its own ideas 
and warns that “the New Deal 


|is seriously encroaching on in- 


| dividual liberties and the Bill of 


Unless judges are pretty 
much stirred up over a subject 
and feel that there is consider- 
able public importance in it, 
they generally handle questions 
of judicial routine with few 
words. Official Washington 
these days is undertaking to in- | 
terpret judges’ political views | 
on current subjects through | 
their judicial opinions, the only 
way judges can speak. So it 
may be fairly assumed that this 
Circuit Court of Appeals was 
not just writing a high school 
essay on the duty of the judici- 
ary to defend the _ innocent 
against the machinations of 
“the King,” when it unanimous- 
ly penned the words in this par- 
ticular decision at this particular 
moment. The opinion, there- 


fore, is given in considerable de- 
tail. 


|New 


Rights.” 
Stone’s Home Town Paper 


And further says this paper 
in Judge Stone’s home town, 
after discussing Assistant At- 
torney General Arnold’s recent 
“consent decree” ideas as being 
“morally on all fours” with the 
effort of the Department of Jus- 
tice to reverse Judge Stone: 

“The particular cases men- 
tioned here were the thin edge 
of the wedge by which constitu- 
tional guarantees might be split 
and twisted—and nobody doubts 
that this was the intention, in 
view of the way in which the 
Deal has wriggled and 
squirmed, trying to get around 
the constitution at innumerable 
points, for the last six years.” 

So, again believing that this 
Wisconsin editor was not just 
writing another high school es- 
say on judicial sanctity, the en- 
tire editorial is reprinted here- 


| with. 


The second rebuke of the De- | 
partment of Justice and the 


The question before the Unit- 
ed States Circuit Court of Ap- 





peals was whether the trial 
judge had exceeded his authority 
in dismissing the case after the 
verdict was rendered, against 
cne oil company and 10 individ- 
uals and in granting new trials 
to three other companies and 15 
individuals. 

It was claimed on behalf of 
the trial judge that he had re- 
served his right to consider 


these motions before the case 
went to the jury as he did not 
want to hold up the jury any 
longer for the time that might 
be necessary for him to study 
the record further. The motions 
were not allowed until five 
months after the verdict was 
rendered. 

It was claimed for the judge 





(Continued on page 16) 








“Victory for Freedom” 


Editorial in the Feb. 16, 1939, 
issue of Daily Record-Herald 
of Wausau, Wis., home of Fed- 
eral Judge Patrick T. Stone, 
who tried the Madison oil case 
but who had declined to try the 


second case or to retry the old 
case. Judge Walter G. Lindley 
from Danville, Ill, has been 


selected to try these cases at 
Madison, follows: 

“Emerging from the legal 
technicalities in which the case 
was veiled from the lay mind, 
the meaning of the federal 
circuit court’s action yesterday 
in the mandamus action against 
Judge Patrick Stone is simple 
enough: An effort by the depart- 
ment of justice to short-circuit 
standard legal procedure and 
crack the whip over Judge Stone 
has been properly squelched. 
The court upheld Judge Stone 
in dismissing the charges in the 


famous Madison oil cases 
against certain defendants 
against whom there was no 


evidence of guilt, but whom the 
jury included in its blanket con- 
viction. 

“In legal circles 
never much doubt of the out- 
come, but nevertheless the case 
sets a precedent that is vital 
and necessary in view of the 
strange course that the New 
Deal department of justice has 
set for itself. 
Deal manner, the department of 
Justice is in search of short-cuts 
to accomplish what the law 
does not permit, and Judge 
Stone was to be punished be- 
cause he interposed the protec- 
tion guaranteed by the law 


against the punishment of in-| 


dividuals whom the government 


charged with guilt, but whose| 
guilt they could not prove. This) 


was a startling innovation in 
American jurisprudence, and 
the circuit court of appeals has, 
one hopes, dealt it a knock-out 


there was) 


In the true New 


blow in tossing the govern- 
ment’s case against Judge Stone 
out of the window. 

“The government demand for 
a writ is morally on all fours 
with Solicitor-general Arnold’s 
smart scheme for using the de- 
vice of “consent decrees” to 
force “trusts” to abjure prac- 
tices which he doesn’t like but 
which are not forbidden by law. 
Mr. Arnold starts action against 
the “trust” for alleged legal of- 
fenses, and then settles by ex- 
tracting a “consent decree” in 
which the accused accepts rules 
laid down by the department of 
justice for conducting its busi- 
ness, in order to avoid prose- 
cution. The rules in at least 
one instance went beyond the 
original complaint, and forced 
the company to agree not to do 
something that was entirely 
legal. And Mr. Arnold’s famous 
objection to large advertising 
appropriations because small 
competing companies could 
not advertise is clearly of the 
same nonsensical pattern. 


‘Big Stick Over Courts’ 


“This is supposed to be a gov- 
ernment of law, not of men. 
But the New Deal has found 
/a way, or thinks it has, to twist 
the law to fit the ideas of its 
administrators. The sooner the 
courts slap down that theory, 
the better. For by holding a big 
stick over the courts, aS was 
attempted in the case against 
Judge Stone, and by using a 
threat of prosecution to write 
its own ideas into effective law, 
the New Deal is seriously en- 
croaching on individual liberties 
|and the Bill of Rights. The 
particular cases mentioned here 
were the thin edge of the wedge 
by which constitutional guar- 
antees might be split and 
twisted—and nobody doubts 
that this was the intention, in 
view of the way in which the 
New Deal has wriggled and 
squirmed, trying to get around 
‘the constitution at innumerable 
‘points, for the last six years.” 
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{ 2 
that the record clearly showed} slipped up on a technicality the| ‘It is true that at common 


all this. The 


government | defendants would have to stand) law the disposition of the case 





trial is held, and as of the date 
that state was admitted into the 


denied this and insisted that the | as guilty or at best be forced|was by judicial recommenda-| Union. 


court had lost its right to so, 
rule on behalf of the defendants, | 


ernment was arguing that even 


case against these defendants, 
because the court may have 


“We conclude, therefore, that 
respondent (Judge Stone) in| 
fact reserved his ruling on the 
pre-verdict motions and that as) 
a consequence he was exercis-| 
ing his clear discretionary pow-| 
er in eliminating the embarrass- 
ment and confusion that had 


arisen. Thus, petitioner cannot) 
impeach the order of August 4, 
which merely connects the res-' 
ervation of January 17 with the! 


order of January 21. Nor can 
petitioner challenge the order! 


of September 21, which merely | 
modifies the July 19 judgment 


made pursuant to a_ reserved) 
ruling. 
“At the most these errors 


were errors of form or,of inad- 
vertence not unusual in view of 
the length of the case involved. 
Respondent exercised his in- 
herent power in making the rec- 
ord more clearly speak the 
truth. Unless a trial court 
clearly abuses its discretionary 
powers, an appellate court will, 
refrain from disturbing orders 
of modification and amendment, 
which seek only to make the 
record speak the truth. 


“In the administration of jus-| 


tice in England,” the decision 
continued, “there came a tran- 
sition from the local justice of 
the Anglo-Saxons to the King’s 
justice of the Tudors’ and 
Stuarts. During the transition 
period trial by might was su- 
perseded by trial by court ma- 
chinery in the form of a judge 
and jury. As time went on, the 
line of demarcation between the 
province of the judge and the 
province of the jury was being 
drawn. The guiding principle 
was later enshrined in our 
American Constitution. 

“The constitutional guaranty 
restrains the lay jury to the 
limited and special role of de- 
termining controverted issues 
of fact. Questions of law, meth- 
ods of practice, and points of 
procedure are exclusively the 
province of the judge. (12) 


“Although the limits of the| 


constitutional maxim _ have 


varied from time to time, one! 


| jury. (16) 


to stand a second trial. 


tion for pardon rather than by | 


“From time immemorial, in 


The higher court reviews the} judicial dismissal. Either meth-| the common law courts of Eng- 
which in plain language was|contentions and the record and|od, however, enforced the di- land, it had been the function 
saying, as the Court of Appeals | finds that the trial judge did)| vision of the functions between 
points out in effect, that the gov-, make the necessary reservation! court and jury. There is no vio- 
and then proceeds to a state-| lation of the Constitution be- 
though it had failed to make a| ment of the battle of the people cause old methods of effecting; tant functicn it was proper for 
to have the courts separated) the division of functions are su-| the trial court in civil and crim- 


from “the Crown” as follows: | 





of the trial court to determine 
the legal sufficiency of the evi- 


|dence. To carry out this impor- 


perseded by modern methods|inal cases to direct a verdict, 
more readily intended to effect) and in civil cases to discharge 


| the division of functions with-| the defendant pursuant to a res. 


| 


out delay. To survive, our sys-|ervation of the legal question. 

. 9 | . . ! . . . . - . 
W | tem of trial by jury must be ca-| Since the procedure in civil and 

Ruling as Reserved | pable of adaptation to present | criminal cases tended to move 
|needs and amenable to the prop- along the same level, it is sur- 
|er administration of justice. 


“There being no valid consti- 


prising to find that in criminal 
'eases the court did not exercise 


important issue the legal suf-| tutional objection to the proce- | this post-verdict power to dis- 


ficiency of the evidence 


re- dure followed by respondent, charge by judgment. 


Instead 


quired judicial attention from) (Judge Stone), consideration is|the court in criminal cases dis. 
the start. Ordinarily, the judge | now directed to the source of | charged the accused by recom.- 


exercised the power to pass on, his power. 


It is true that no 


this legal question during the federal statute specifically sanc- 


trial. 


Frequently, however, he| tions 


the procedural 


action | 


mending a pardon, which issued 
| as a matter of course. 
“We do not believe that this 


would resort to the practice of| taken by the trial court. On the| difference in the discharging 


reserving the issue of law until) other hand, there is no legisla-| phase of the procedure—proce- 
'after the return of the jury. If| tion of Congress which forbids | dure used in civil and criminal 
‘after consideration he decided| the adoption of such procedure.| cases to rule on the legal suf- 


that the conditional verdict of; The absence of legislation justi-! fiiciency of the evidence — indi- 
guilt was unjust on the ground) fies the resort to the procedures | cates an absence of power on 


ef legal insufficiency of the evi-- Known at common law. 
dence, he would dispose of the, absence of express prohibitive criminal cases. 


In the the part of the trial court in 


The fact that 


whole case by recommending’ legislation, United States courts| the discharge by judgment was 


royal clemency. (15) 


/observe the common law proce-| common in civil cases militates 


“In this case, the guilt or in-| dure in criminal cases, as modi- against the want of the same 
nocence. as far as the eleven de-| fied by the state in which the’ power in criminal cases. 


fendants are concerned, is not 
in issue,” the court said. “That 
there was 


other words, in this case there 
was no fact to be tried by the 
The nature of the| 
legal question involved was not | 
altered by the jury’s verdict of | 
gwilt. By virtue of the reserva- | 
tion, the issue of law was pre- | 
served inviolate despite the ver- | 
dict of guilt. It is plain that! 
the procedure of dismissing the | 
defendants pursuant to the res-| 
ervation did not in any way dis- | 
turb the settled line of distinc-| 
tion between the province of the | 
judge and the province of the| 
jury. If the right to a trial by} 
jury is not denied when the jury 
is directed to find a particular 
verdict, it is difficult to see how 
any such right is denied by a) 
judgment of dismissal made| 
pursuant to a reserved ruling | 
on motions for directed verdict. | 
In fact, to allow the verdict of 
, guilt to stand as to the eleven 
Gefendants is tantamount to 
giving permission to the jury 
to invade a judicial power. 


“12. In criminal cases, this prin- 
ciple that juries must answer to} 
questions of fact and judges to ques- 
tions of law has several qualifica- 
tions. The doctrine is ancient that 
one shall not be put twice in jeop- 
ardy of life or limb for the same of- 
fense. A verdict of acquittal shall 
not be set aside. The court shall 
not direct a verdict of guilty. King 
v. Dean of St. Asaph, 3 T. R. 428; 
Forsyth, Trial by Jury (1852), pp. 
261, 262, 282; Sparf v. U. 8., 156 U. S. | 
$1; Patton v. U. &., 281 U. S. 276, 
288-289.” 


-king and judiciary. 


{here was insufficient evidence English Courts Hampered. 


By the Crown in Old Days 


“We believe that the proce- 
dural difference merely re- 
flected the struggle between 
During 
the long reigns of the Tudors 
and Stuarts subserviency to 
royal wishes conditioned ju- 
dicial tenure. Judicial func- 
tions and procedures were 
often hampered by Crown in- 
terferences. The influences 
of the Crown, however, were 
confined largely to criminal 
cases, As between one pri- 


-vate citizen and another, there 


was no incentive to interfere, 
and the procedural law in 
civil cases was permitted to 
work toward even-handed jus- 
tice. In criminal cases, on 
the other hand, the judge nat- 
urally was reluctant to incur 
the disfavor of the king by 
discharging an innocent pris- 
oner by judgment after a ver- 
dict for the Crown. An ad- 
justment between tribute to 
the interest of the king and 
regard to the proper adminis- 
tration of justice was judicial 
recommendation for pardon. 

“The American Revolution 
released this country from 
the conditions underlying the 
struggle between king and 


judiciary. In our Constitu- 
tion judicial power was estab- 
lished on a parity with execu- 
tive power, and the dead hand 
of the Crown (inducing non- 
exercise in criminal cases of 
the power of dismissal pur- 
suant to a reservation of a 
legal question) was gone for- 
ever. 

“Since the only valid reason 
for the difference in civil and 


15. Rex v. Isaac Cockwaine, 1 
Leach 498; Rex v. Parkes & Brown, 
2 Leach 776; Rex v. Joseph Bazeley 
2 Leach 835. noe 

Stephen, History of the Crimina 
Law of England (1883), vol. 1, Pp. 
311: 

“If they (the judges who consid- 
ered the reserved legal question in 
the criminal case) thought that the 
prisoner had been improperly con- 
victed he received a free pardon. 
If not, the sentence was executed or 
judgment was passed. No judgment 
was delivered and no reasons were 
given in such cases, the whole pro- 
ceeding being of an informal kind.’ 
But the discharge by pardon came 
as a matter of course at the recom- 
mendation of the judges. U. 8S. Vv. 
Harding, 26 Fed. Cas. 131, 137: “I 
do not remember to have read of 
a single instance in which the ju- 
dicial recommendation has been dis- 
regarded by the ministers of the 
crown, and I do not suppose that 
it could be without a breach of the 
constitution of the realm * * * and 
|the king’s prerogative interposes to 
do justice as a thing of course * * ° 
jand the action of the king is deter- 
mined by their (the judges’) ad- 
| vice.” 
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criminal procedure concerning | 
the matter here in question had) 
disappeared, there was no long:| 
er present any reason why the 
procedures might not be the 
same. It is certain that the) 
identical procedure prevalent in 
criminal cases during the times) 
of Coke was not fastened upon) 
our courts “like a_ straight-| 
jacket,” “incapable of progress | 
or improvement.” Twining v.| 
New Jersey, 211-U. S. 78, 101. 
On the contrary, there exists | 
“flexibility and capacity for 
growth and adaptation.” Hurta- 
do v. California, 110 U. S. 516, 
530. 

“Varying conditions in the) 
new world soon justified) 
changes in the common law as 
known during the times of Lord 
Coke. Criminal practice and 
procedure did not remain static. | 
The fact that motions for direct- 
ed verdict were unknown to the! 
common law of old England did) 
not preclude their use by the) 
federal trial courts. 


“Although we have shown 


that both the common law of) 
England and the modified com- | 


mon law of Wisconsin authorize 


the procedure taken by respond-| 


ent, we believe there is a better 
sanction. We think that the 
trial court possesses inherent 
power to render a judgment of 
dismissal pursuant to the reser- 
vation of an issue of law, when 
deemed essential by it for the 
proper administration of jus- 
tice. In the absence of prohibi- 
tive legislation courts have in- 
herent power to provide them- 
selves with appropriate proce- 
dures required for the perform- 
ance of their tasks. 

“As we have already seen, 
the constitutional guaranty does 
not in this case stand in the way 
of doing after trial what could 
have been done at the trial. 
There has been no encroach- 
ment on the proper province of 


the jury. The essence of legal | 
power is to take the case away | 
from the jury, where there is 
an insufficiency of evidence to 
sustain a conviction. The pow- 


er to direct a verdict and the) 


power to render a judgment of 
dismissal pursuant to the reser- 
vation of the legal question are 
clearly incidental to, and neces- 
sarily flow from the judicial 
function of determining the le- 
gal sufficiency of the evidence. 
The court has inherent power 
to invoke these procedural aids 
in its effort to administer crim- 
inal justice. That the latter aid 
is adopted from the civil proce- 
dure is immaterial. That it is 
a better tool than the power of 
directing verdicts of acquittal is 
clear in criminal cases of this 
nature. That it is a better tool 
simply compels recognition of| 
the reasonableness of the trial| 
court’s discretion. 


“Although it is our belief,” Monstrous Penalty’ Imposed, 
If Courts Could Not Dismiss 


'Committee’s report, the oil in- 


the opinion continued, “that the | 
mere fact that the procedure) 
here in question was known and 
exercisable by trial courts at! 
the common law prior to the! 
American Revolution (although 
used only in civil cases) sanc-| 
tions exercised by the respondent | 
if the constitutional guaranty is| 
not offended thereby, it is not} 
necessary to rest our conclusion | 
thereon. Respondent was au-' 
thorized to observe the common 
law procedure in criminal cases, | 
aS modified by the state prac-| 
tice as of the date that the state | 
was admitted into the Union. 
The supreme court of Wiscon-| 
sin, the state wherein the trial! 
was held, has spoken in the fol- 
lowing manner as to the modi-| 
fied common law procedure in 
criminal cases: 

“The effect of discharging | 
the defendant for want of | 
sufficient evidence is in le- | 
gal effect the same as a ver- 
dict of acquittal directed by 
the court. * * * That the 
court had the right to make 
such an order (a judgment 
non obstante veredicto) and 
that it is final in the case is | 
recognized in this state. 
“Section 722 of the Revised) 

Statutes of the United States, 
Which today primarily governs 
the criminal procedure of fed- 
eral trial courts, provides that 
the trial court can follow the 
Wisconsin state practice, so long 
as that practice is not offensive 
to the constitutional guaranty 
of trial by jury. 


16. It would have been proper td 
direct a verdict of acquittal in be- 
half of these eleven defendants. In 
Such cases, the form of entering a 
verdict does not mean that the jury 
tried a question of fact. That is 
not what is meant in the Constitu- 
tion by a trial by jury. The case! 
is said to be “withdrawn” from or 
“not submitted” to the jurv. Carter 
Vv. Carusi, 112 U. S. 478, 484; Sparf 
v. U. 8., 156 U. S. 51, 105. i 


“To agree with petitioner 
that the prosecution is en- 
titled to a new trial as a mat- 
ter of right, after the issues 
have been fully tried in a. 
trial by judge and jury and 
after the government has 
failed to prove its case 
against the defendants, is a 
monstrous penalty to impose 
upon the defendants. To grant 
the prosecution a new trial, 
after a judgment of dismissal 
has been rendered pursuant 
to its reservation of the pow- 
er to wrest the case from the 
jury if the case turned on a 
purely legal question, is to 
create a right that never be- 
fore existed. The creation of 
such a right in this case 
would come very close to vio- 
lating the ancient doctrine 
codified in our Constitution 
that the accused shall not 
twice be put in jeopardy of 
life or limb for the same of- 
fense. 

“To hold that respondent pos- 
sesses this procedural power is 
not to open the door to unseen 
evils. At the most this power 
is tantamount to the power of 
directing a verdict of acquittal. 
There is only a mere postpone- 
ment of a ruling on the motions 
for directed verdict. To say 
that mere postponement of a 


|ruling in favor of the defend- 


ants bars the ruling completely 
is going beyond all bounds in 
giving the Government a right 
based purely on a change in 
procedural form. In substance 
there is no difference between a 
directed verdict of acquittal and 
a judgment of dismissal. It is 
only when the _ procedural 


| stantial 


change is fundamental and sub- 
injustice occurs that 
one of the litigants should be 
allowed to complain. In this 
case the Government, as well as 
the defendants in the criminal 


/case, has a thoroughly consid- 


ered ruling on an important le- 
gal question, which is exclusive- 
ly within the province of the 
court. 

“The petition for writ of man- 
damus is therefore DENIED.” 


Southwest is Silent 
On Federal Control 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

TULSA, Feb. 21.—Recommen- 
dation of the National Re- 
sources Board that oil, gas, coal 
and water power be blanketed 
under federal control, which 
carried the blessing of President 
Roosevelt, has been received in 
Southwestern Oil Circles in 
complete silence. 

Some oil men definitely 
known to be opposed to federal 
control have pointed to the Mad- 
ison Case and declared that 
until that is cleared up they will 
have only private opinions. 

“Any kind of statement right 
now is certain to be a boome- 
rang,” one oil man said. “No 
matter what side of the ques- 
tion one is on nor what one said 
it is certain to fly back in one’s 
face.” 

Some of the occasional pro- | 
ponents of Federal Control also 
nave remained silent, saying} 
they preferred to study the) 
lengthy report before commit- 
ting themselves publicly. 





| ticable 


FDR Supports 
‘Co-operative’ 
Pollution Bill 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 20. 
President Roosevelt favors fed- 
eral co-operation with states 
and industries on stream pollu- 
tion, he has told Congress in a 
special message, transmitting 
the report of a special commit- 
tee of the National Resources 
Committee named to study pol- 

lution abatement. 

The _ presidential message 
pointed out that he had vetoed 
a bill last session for federal 
loans and grants to states and 


| industries to abate pollution, be- 


cause he thought the proposed 
measure did not give the Presi- 
dent opportunity to review each 
specific case before the money 
was allotted. Several pollution 
bills of the type FDR favors 
have been introduced. 


In the National Resources 


' dustry is listed as a source of 


pollution, both 
and refining. 
The report lists three major 
sources of stream pollution 
municipal sewage, mining waste 
and industrial waste. Under the 
second, it summarizes: 
“Approximately 2,300,000 tons 
of sulphuric acid are discharged 


in production 


‘into streams annually from 
abandoned and active coal 
mines. Large quantities of 


culm from anthracite mines are 
deposited in streams, and the 
older oil fields contribute huge 
quantities of brine.” 

Under the third classification 

industrial waste—petroleum 
refineries are listed as fourth 
from the top in the list of 
major polluters. Ahead of oil 
refining were listed plants 
manufacturing food products, 
paper and pulp plants, and 
textile plants. In fifth place are 
listed metallurgical products 
plants. 

Estimating the cost of a na- 
tional pollution abatement pro- 
gram, the report says that to 
carry out a minimum program 
of treatment of oil field brine 
would cost not less than $100,- 
000,000. 

The cost of eliminating the 
pollution said to be caused by 
refineries alone is not estimated 
in the report, which says: 

“To treat industrial wastes, 
in those instances where prac- 
processes are known 
(would cost) not more than 
$900,000,000 (capital cost). In 
some instances, it would be 
cheaper to move the industrial 
plants than to install the neces- 


‘sary treatment.” 
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C.LO. Oil Union in California 


Campaigns for Oil Control Law 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
By JACK WESTSMITH 
LOS ANGELES, Feb. 17 
California is likely to join other 
oil producing states which have 
laws designed to regulate and 
control production of crude oil, 
natural and products 
conservation measures. 


gas as 


This is the opinion of west 
coast industry leaders who have 


studied a _ bill introduced by 
Maurice E. Atkinson, Long 
Beach assemblyman, in the 


closing days of a preliminary 
legislative session in this state 
in January. 

Meanwhile, some oil men were 
inclined to the attitude “I Fear 
the Greeks Bearing Gifts,” and, 
although they favor an oil con- 
servation law are staying in the 
background. 

Some of the independent pro- 
ducers who perennially oppose 
any move toward a _ proration 
law, are reported planning to 
buck the union’s proposal. 
that California 
output for February would not 
exceed 620,000 barrels daily 
have encouraged backers of vol- 
untary curtailment. 

When the lawmakers recon- 
vene March 6 to consider in 
full detail an avalanche of bills 
introduced during the first pe- 
riod, the oil fraternity will pay 
close attention to the progress 
of this so-called oil control bill, 
which has been labeled A. B. 
No. 1926 and has been referred 
to the committee on oil indus- 
tries. 


Indications 


Designed an anti-waste 
measure, the bill creates an oil 
conservation commission; de- 
fines its powers and duties; au- 
thorizes it to prescribe rules, 
regulations and orders; pro- 
vides penalties for violation of 
the provisions of the act and 
rules, regulations and orders 
of the commission; and levies 
a tax on proceeds from oil and 
gas production to pay admin- 
istration and enforcement costs. 


as 


It is not considered probable 
that the measure will pass 
through the legislative mill 
without considerable modifica- 
tion along lines which would 
make it more applicable to op- 
erations in California, and it 
is quite on the cards that suf- 
ficient opposition will develop 
to defeat the proposed measure. 

However, competent observ- 
ers believe that, with suitable 
amendments, the Atkinson bill 
will receive favorable reception 





at the hands of upper and lower 
houses of the state legislature 
and the governor and that it 
will provide necessary machin- 
ery for bringing into the cur- 
tailment fold those operators 
who could not bring themselves 
to accept the voluntary pro- 
gram. The considerable degree 
of success that is being achieved 
in holding down production in 
California is entirely through 
voluntary efforts of producers. 

The ClIO.-affiliated oil work- 


ers union makes no bones about | 


admitting its sponsorship of 
the Atkinson measure on the 
grounds that without adequate 
and factual control of Califor- 
nia crude output the industry 
can expect a break in prices and 
eventual collapse which would 
throw a large number of men 
out of work. 


Part of Labor’s Price 


At the current legislative ses- 
sion, this indorsement can be 
expected to carry considerable 
weight in view of labor’s claim 
for recognition of the part it 


played in electing the first 
Democratic California gOv- 


ernor in 44 years and in increas- 
ing the number of pro-labor rep- 


resentatives sent to the state 
legislature. 
While principal components 


of the California oil industry 
would fight a bitter battle to 
prevent enactment of the oil 
control bill as it now stands, 
it is expected 90 per cent by 
volume of crude production and 
60 per cent by number of op- 
erators would favor the meas- 
ure if amended to take admin- 
istration of the act out of poli- 
tics and to modify certain pro- 
visions which would be inap- 
plicable in a state where oil 
production is 50 years old. 
Those who have studied the 
Atkinson measure find it pat- 
terned almost word for word 
after the New Mexico oil con- 
servation statute, which, while 
proving satisfactory in that 
state of relatively small pro- 
duction from fields still in their 


infancy, is not considered suit- | 


able without 
regulating 
fornia. 
One of the chief stumbling 
blocks to general industry ac- 
ceptance of the Atkinson meas- 
ure, is the provision creating an 
Oil Conservation Commission 
composed of the governor, and 
two governor-appointed state of- 
ficers; the Director of Finance 
and the Director of Natural Re- 
sources. There is a further pro- 


modification, for 
production in Cali- 


/would have jurisdiction and au- 


vision that the governor may 
appoint some “practical” oil 


iman, resident of this state, to 
serve on the commission in his 


stead. 

This body, purely political 
and subject only to discretion 
of the state chief executive, 


thority over ail matters relat- 
ing to conservation of oil and 
gas in the state as provided by 
this bill. The commissioners 
would serve without salary or 
compensation but would receive 
actual and necessary expenses 
from an oil conservation fund 
created under the bill. Two of 
the commissioners would form 
a quorum for all purposes. 


See Too Much Politics 


Not sure of the interpretation 
to be placed on “some practical 


‘oil man” to replace the governor 


on this board, and seeing very 
little hope that such a govern- 
ing body would have the ex- 
perience to appreciate the in- 
tricate problems involved, the 
oil industry can be said to be 
definitely opposed to this ad- 
ministrative set-up. One com- 
petent observer said activities 
of the commission would call 
for full-time employment by the 
members in solving these prob- 
lems and that nothing con- 
structive could be accomplished 
by putting affairs of the in- 
dustry in the hands of an in- 
experienced political machine. 

Specifically included in the 


| power delegated to the commis- 


sion by the act is the authority 
to make investigations and in- 
spections; to check, test and 
gauge oil and gas wells, tanks, 
plants, refineries, and all means 
of transportation and equip- 
ment; to hold hearings; to pro- 
vide for the keeping of records 
and making of reports; to limit 
and prorate production of crude 
oil and natural gas; and to re- 
quire tenders or clearance pa- 


pers for transporting these or. 


other petroleum products either 
generally or in particular areas 
of the state. 

The commission is also em- 
powered to take over most of 
the duties now performed by 
the state division of oil and gas, 
Department of Natural Re- 
sources, in setting up rules and 
regulations governing drilling 
and production practices, aban- 
donment of wells, prevention of 
fires, and prevention of “blow- 
outs”, “caving” or other haz- 
,ards which might be dangerous 
or injure neighboring proper- 
ties. 


be produced in the state would 


reece 


Allocation of total crude to 
be to fields and wells on a “rea. 
sonable” basis, and, so far as 
practicable, would distribute to 
pools with small wells of set. 
tled production, an allowable 
which would prevent premature 
abandonment of wells in the 
pool or field. Provision is made 
for fixing a proration unit in 
each pool in avoiding unneces. 
sary drilling. 

Pooling of properties is per- 
mitted and, if not agreed upon, 


_may be required in cases where 


the smallness or shape of a 
separately owned piece of land 
would, under enforcement of a 
uniform spacing plan or pro- 
ration unit, tend to deprive the 
owner of the opportunity to re- 
cover his share of oil and gas. 

A. tax of, one-eighth of one 
per cent on the proceeds of all 
oil and gas produced in the 
state, except royalties payable 
to the U. S. or the State itself, 
would be levied and set up as 
a fund for use by the commis- 
sion in enforcement of this act. 


P. and L. Statements 
Sought for Branches 
Of Integrated Firms 


N. P.N. News Bure 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 20. 
Officials of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and 
members of the O’Mahoney mo- 
nopoly committee have under 


consideration the proposal, 


made several times during the 
past four or five years, to re- 
quire that separate profit and 
loss reports be made by inte- 
grated oil companies for each 
branch in which they are en- 
gaged. 

At various times it has been 
charged that some of the larger 
integrated companies “subsi- 
dize’ marketing losses with 
profits from branches. 


Russell B. Brown, general 
counsel of the Independent Pe- 
troleum Association of Ameri- 
ca, has suggested consideration 
of the proposal to both agencies, 
according to his latest report 
letter in which he says: 

“Tt is held by them as a step 
toward simplifying, for the pub- 
lic mind, the rather complicated 
corporate activities in order that 
investors, whether present or 
prospective, may know the man: 
ner in which these corporations 
are condueting their business 
and whether there is a consist: 
ent loss being sustained in any 
branch of integrated operations. 
This office plans to furnish ad: 
ditional information on_ these 
points te the commission.” 
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Navy Seeks Tidelands, 
Californians Aroused 





By Teletype 
N. P.N. News Bureau 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 21. 


gation today girded its loins for 
a battle with the Federal Gov- 
ernment — more especially the 
Navy Department—over title to 
its offshore oil lands. 

Renewed vigor of the Califor- 
nians’ battle was precipitated by 
receipt of a letter yesterday by 
Speaker Bankhead from Acting 
Navy Secretary, Charles Edison, 
asking Congress to enact legisla- 
tion to take over offshore oil 
lands in California. 


its production merely aggravates 


;an existing overproduction situ- 


ernment has 


The Navy’s letter included a 


proposed bill asserting such fed- 
eral title, which was promptly 
introduced by Rep. Sam Hobbs, 
Ala., who last session sponsored 
a similar measure. 
bered H. J. Res. 176, and has 
been referred to the House Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

Rep. Tolan, Calif., chairman 
of his state delegation’s “tide- 
lands committee” prepared to 
call a meeting of the California 
delegation to plan _ defense 
against the “grab”. 


Other States Affected 


While the Hobbs resolution 
dwells specifically on Califor- 


‘the oil reserves 


It is num- | 


California’s congressional dele- | ?40?- 


The drilling, the navy official 
said, “should be stopped, at 
least until it is determined .. . 
just what rights the federal gov- 
in these oil de- 
posits.” 

A large percentage of Cali- 
fornia’s refined petroleum prod- 
ucts, he said, “is shipped abroad, 
an enormous portion of which is 
going to establish emergency 
war supplies for foreign na- 
tions.” 

“It becomes a matter of ex- 
treme importance in connection 
with the National Defense that 
in this area 


should be built up rather than 
seriously and irreparably deplet- 
ed,” Edison concluded. 

Hobbs said he didn’t want his 
resolution referred to as a “tide- 
lands” measure, because it deals 
with “sub-ocean oil,” under the 
“territorial waters of the United 
States,” rather than the state of 
California. He characterized the 
battle of Californians to fore- 
stall federal seizure of these 
lands as a “campaign of propa- 
ganda and slander.” 


Anti-Diversion Bill Passed 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 20. 
Brought to life after having 


been killed in the lower House, 
South Dakota’s anti-diversion 
bill, S. J. Res. 5, one of the best 
bits of news to come out of cur- 
rent sessions of state legisla- 
tures, passed both Houses and 
was approved by the governor 
late last week. 








Tire Companies are Charged 
With ‘Identical Price’ Bids 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 20. 


| Instituting a new form of fed- 


nia’s offshore oil lands (which | 


it would make a Naval Oil Re- 
serve), the resolution also pro- 
vides that the federal govern- 
ment may make other seizures 
off the coasts of other states. 
With this as a talking point, 
Tolan plans to contact the dele- 
gations from all other states 
bordering on the ocean or Gulf. 


‘Eject Trespassers’ 


The Hobbs resolution (as 
drafted by the Navy Depart- 
ment) would empower the fed- 
eral government to eject all per- 
sons now “trespassing upon or 
occupying the submerged lands, 
or removing the petroleum de- 
posits therefrom without any 
superior right or interest, and 
without the consent and permis- 
sion of the United States.” 

Edison’s letter to Speaker 
Bankhead said that federal con- 
servation of the offshore tide- 
lands was “essential because the 
United States needs oil vitally.” 

Edison said “a serious deple- 
tion” is taking place in these oil 
deposits. He referred to recent 
contracts whereby the state of 
California and the city of Long 
Beach, Calif., authorized the 
drilling of 177 wells at Hunting- 


cral anti-trust procedure, the 
Department of Justice today 
filed in federal district court at 
New York a treble damage suit 
against 18 tire companies, al- 
leged to have violated the anti- 
trust laws by non-competitive 
bidding on government. con- 
tracts. 

At the same time, Anti-trust 
Division Chief Thurman Arnold 
made a statement in which he 
asserted that the practice of 
submitting competitive bids on 
government contracts is “sim- 
ply unknown” in connection 
with more than a score of spe- 
cific commodities, and ‘“innu- 
merable miscellaneous items.” 

Among the specific commodi- 
ties are listed petroleum prod- 
ucts. 

No enlargement on the state- 


| ment concerning the practice of 


ton Beach and Long Island, “the | 


two largest known submerged 
fields.” 


Edison said “none of this oil | 


is needed at the present time and 


identical bids to furnish the gov- 
ernment with petroleum prod- 
ucts could be elicited from the 
justice department. 


Conspiracy Alleged 


The suit against the 18 tire 
companies asks $1,053,474.63 in 
damages, and alleges a_ con- 
spiracy to fix the price of tires 
on sales to the government, 
which amount is said to be 
thrice the actual damages sus- 
tained by the government from 
the submission of four sets of 
bids by the companies which 
were “identical to the penny in 


each instance on 82 or more dif- 
ferent sizes of tires.” 

In announcing the suit, Arn- 
old said that “over a period of 
time the federal government 
has been confronted with the 
situation under which concerns 
bidding on government. con- 
tracts submit identical bids. 
This practice on the part of sup- 
posedly competing sellers has 
been extensive and reveals that 
competitive bidding on many 
contracts is simply un- 
known.... 

“In the opinion of the depart- 
ment such identical 
whether or not supported by 
other evidence, creates a _ pre- 
sumption of a combination to 
fix prices. Bids identical to the 
last penny are not normally the 
result of identical cost of man- 
ufacture, identical marketing 
cost, and identical profit percent- 
ages independently arrived at.” 

Almost simultaneous with the 
justice department’s announce- 
ment that it had filed a civil 
suit in New York against 18 tire 
companies for identical bids on 
government contracts, it was 
announced here that the Sixth 
U. S. Cireuit Court of Appeals 
at Cincinnati had upheld the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. in 
entering into contracts and 
price agreements with Sears 
Roebuck & Co. 

The civil suit charges that, 
after it had been unable to get 
“competitive” 
large tire companies (including 
Goodyear), the government was 
forced to resort to purchasing 
from Sears Roebuck. 


bidding, | 


prices from the| 


Tulsa Strike 
Simmers Down 


N.P.N. News Bureau 

TULSA, Feb. 21. — Negotia- 
tions for settlement of the CIO- 
Oil Workers Union strike 
against the Mid-Continent Pe- 
troleum Corp. apparently is 
slowly simmering down to a 
question of what is to be the 
fate of the 240 employees dis- 
charged by the corporation last 
month for alleged participation 
in acts of sabotage and intimi- 
dation. 

Gov. Leon C. Phillips held a 
conference in Oklahoma City 
the afternoon of Feb. 18 with 
representatives of the corpora- 
tion, the union’s president and 
other executive officers, and an 
intermediary from the U. S. Con- 


| ciliation Service. 


The union’s international vice 
president, J. L. Coulter, was 
quoted as stating that in the 
course of the conference at Ok- 
lahoma City the various issues 


were reviewed, but that the 
main issue concerned the fu- 
ture of the employees dis- 


charged by letter. 

Meanwhile, reports of sporad- 
ic violence continued new at- 
tempts to dynamite crude oil 
pipelines supplying the plant 
with oil. Attempts to disrupt 
electric power service to the re- 
finery by burning power line 
poles, toppling of poles carry- 
ing communication wires, and 
stoning of homes and automo- 
biles of persons reported to be 
ioyal employees of the company. 


Minimum 3c Margin 
‘Ordered’ in Detroit 


DETROIT, Feb. 21. The 
Wayne County prosecutor’s of- 
fice has “ordered” all filling sta- 
tion operators to sell gasoline 
at a retail price of “at least 
three cents” above tank wagon 
or else face prosecution under 
the Michigan fair trade law’s 
provisions against selling below 
cost. 

Assistant Prosecutor Ralph 
Garber explained that results 
of the gasoline retailing cost 
survey by the local dealers’ as- 
sociation, had shown that sta- 
tions doing 15,000 gallons or 
more monthly had a “cost” of 
three cents per gallon. 

Before bringing suit, however, 
the prosecutor probably will 
call for books of the supplying 
company to see that there is no 
special deal involved under 
which the dealer _ involved 
bought for less than tankwagon 
price, it was said. 
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IL TRANSPORTATION NEWS 


Latest developments in freight rates, legislation, taxes, 
regulations, and new construction affecting the transport- 
ing of petroleum products by truck, barge, tanker, pipeline, 


and railroad. 


from Augusta, Kan. to Kansas 


| City, Kan.; to compete with the) 
| Champlin line 
| part of the area surrounding its | 


in the Kansas) 


_ terminal just over the Kansas 





Unionists Walk Out 
On Truck Hearings 


By Teletype 

N. P.N. News Bureau | 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 20. 

Organized labor is distinctly op- 


posed to any Interstate Com- 
merce Commission order es- 
tablishing hours of service-or- 


other safety regulations for pri- 
vate truckers, Joseph Padway, 
general counsel for the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, told 
ICC Examiner R. W. Snow here 
today, at the first of the series 
of hearings ordered by ICC into 
the “need” for such regulations. 

Padway said, in a short state- 
ment, that he was withdrawing 
from any consideration of the 
private truck rules, since, if 
they went along the same lines 
as the rules already set up for 
for-hire carriers, they would 
represent a “retrogression” of 
20 years in the battle of labor 
for shorter hours. 

He charged that the ICC’s 
promulgation of the 10-hour 
day, 60-hour-week rules for for- 
hire carriers was for the “con- 
venience of the carriers” rather 


than a step toward safety of 
operation, and added that the 
commission’s orders have al- 


ready caused “incalculable dam 
to organized labor. 
Snow pointed out that the 


” 
ave 
ape 


ICC 
tablish 


regulations 
“maxima” 


merely es- 
and __ that 
labor can make its own con- 
tracts for shorter hours, but 
Padway declared that the “max- 
ima” tend to become regarded 
as “minima,” and _ that 


tracts for an 8-hour day in the 
face of such regulations. 


Rather than have such orders| 


established for private carriers 
as have been established for for- 
hire carriers, Padway said labor 
would prefer no order, because 
it can do more with its con- 
tracts with employers. 


No Oil Representatives 


No oil company representa- 
tives appeared, although it was 
expected that the industry, 
which uses thousands of private- 
carrier trucks in delivery of its 
products, will appear at sub- 
sequent hearings—possibly the 
hearing slated to be held Thurs- 
day, February 23, at New York. 

Witnesses at today’s hearing 
whose testimony was directed 
at showing a “need” for regu- 
lation of private trucks _ in- 
cluded L. S. Tuttle, of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, and 
Mortier Lafever, ICC  statisti- 
cian. 











Kansas Bill would let Rails 
Meet Pipeline Competition 


TOPEKA, Kan., Feb. 18. 
Railroads operating in Kansas 
would be permitted to write 
their own tickets on freight 
charges in competing with pipe- 
lines for intrastate shipment of 
crude and refined products 
under provisions of a bill intro- 
duced in the Kansas legislature. 


Enactment of the bill was 
haled by its sponsor and the) 
chairman of the Kansas _ sen- 


ate’s oil and gas committee as 
a certain step toward encour- 
agement independent refin- 
ery development, particularly in 
central and western Kansas. The 
railroads would be permitted to 
“fix intrastate rates, joint rates 
or charges by agreement” 


intrastate transportation of “pe 


of 


for: 


troleum, crude oil and their fin- 
ished products.” 

Senator W. A. Barron, author 
of the bill, said that such a law 
would have enabled interests at 
his home town of Phillipsburg 
to build a $500,000 refinery 
there several months ago. 

Announcement was made a 
few weeks ago that the Consum- 
ers Co-Operative Assn., of Kan- 
sas City, Kan. already had con- 
tracted for construction of a re- 
finery at that place. 

Allow Rails to Compete 

Enactment of 
would enable the railroads to 
grant competitive rates to re- 
finers desiring to compete with 
tt pipeline 


such a. bill 


the Soconv-Vacuum’s 


_ thoroughly 
| portation within the state. 


labor | 
finds difficulty in renewing con-| 


| line at Superior, Neb., and pos- 


sibly give the railroads an op- 
portunity to compete more 
with truck trans- 


At the present time the rail- 
roads are required 


permission from the Kansas 


| Corporation Commission for a 


change in intrastate rates. 
Under the proposed bill the 
roads merely would file their 
rates with that body and would 
not have to seek permission to 
make any changes. 


Col. Thompson Is Rate Witness 


AUSTIN, Tex. — Texas Rail- 
read Commissioner Ernest O. 
Thompson as accepted invita- 
tion of the Texas congressional 
delegation to be a witness Feb. 
28 before the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce committee 
on alleged discrimination in 
rates against Texas and the 
Southwest. 


ICC Calendar 


On Oil Trucking 





HEARINGS SCHEDULED 
HERMAN OIL TRANSPORT CO., 


Fremont, Nebr. March 24, Omaha, 
Nebr., contract carrier application 
to transport petroleum and_ prod- 


ucts in Nebraska and Kansas over 
irregular routes. 

SUTTON OIL CO., Chappell, Nebr. 
April 3, Lincoln, Nebr., on common 
earrier application to transport pe- 
troleum and products in Nebraska 
and Wyoming. 

BABCOCK OIL CO., Sidney, Nebr. 
April 7, Lincoln, Nebr., on common 
carrier application to transport re- 
fined petroleum products in bulk in 
Wyo., Colo., and Nebr., over irregu- 
lar routes. 

FRANK H. RACE, Crawford, Nebr. 
April 8, Lincoln, Nebr., on contract 
carrier application to transport pe- 
troleum and products in Nebr., Wyo., 


= 


and S. D. 

FRANK DOWD & SON, Merriman, 
Nebr. April 14, Lincoln, Nebr., on 
common carrier application to trans- 
port petroleum and = products’ in 
Nebr., S. D., Colo., “and Wyo., over 
irregular routes. 

HICKERSON BROTHERS, Great 
3end, Kans. April 28, Wichita, Kans., 
on common carrier application to 
transport supplies for discovery and 
production of petroleum and _ prod- 
ucts in Ill, Ind., and Kyvy., through 
Missouri over irregular routes. 

EK. A. COCKERHAM TRANSPORT, 
Dodge City, Kans. May 2, Wichita, 
Kans., on contract carrier applica- 
tion to transport motor fuels, kero- 
sine ete., in Kansas and Colorado 
over regular and irregular routes. 

C. E. JONES, Wichita, Kans. May 
2, Wichita, Kans., on contract car- 
rier application to transport petro- 
leum products in Kansas and Mis- 
souri. 


to obtain. 


Hearings Set 
On Rate Cut 
In Southeast 





N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 20. 
Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sioner Aitchison will hold hear- 
ings beginning Feb. 28 at 
Charleston, S. C., on the applica 
tion of southern railroads ty 
publish reduced rates on petro- 
leum products from South At 
lantic ports which the rails con 
tended was to meet truck and 

barge competition. 

ICC did not grant the tem- 
porary relief sought by the rail- 
roads to meet the competition 


pending determination of the 
application. 
In their application (FSA 


17624), the railroads said they 
want not only to “deter ship- 
pers from contracting with 
trucks, or purchasing and using 
their own trucks, but with re- 
spect to the traffic already lost, 
they must be able to induc 
shippers to return to the rai! 
roads a share of this traffic.” 

Several oil companies and a 
number of oil truckers pro- 
tested the proposed rate cut and 
urged the ICC to launch a gen- 
eral investigation of the petro- 
leum freight rate structure in 
the Southeast (See, N.P.N., Feb. 
5). 


ICC Members Named 
N. P.N. News Bure: 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 20. 
Two more appointments to the 
Interstate Commerce Commis: 
sion have been sent to the Sen- 
ate by President Roosevelt. 
They are Commissioner William 
E. Lee, to succeed himself, and 
TVA Transportation Director 
J. Haden Alldredge, to succeed 
Frank McManamy. 

Earlier, the president had sent 
up the name of former 
Thomas R. Amlie, Wisconsin 
Progressive—termed by some a 
complete radical — whose ap- 
pointment is believed to have no 
better than a 50-50 chance ot 
confirmation. Amlie was auth- 
or of a bill some years ago (0 
give the railroads over to gov- 
ernment ownership. 

Lee’s reappointment has been 
endorsed by the trucking indus- 
try, through American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc., and All- 
dredge, coming as he does from 
the TVA, is thought to be 
ceptable to non-railroad forms 
of transportation, since he is 
said not to have an altogether 
rail-viewpoint. 
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Wider Well Spacing 
Urged by Engineers 





N. P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, Feb. 17.—Speak- 
ers at the annual meeting of 
the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers 
here this week believed that rig- 
idly enforced well spacing was 
at least part of the solution of 
the oil producers’ troubles to- 
day. 

Harry C. Weiss, president of 
the Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
of Houston, Tex. made the fol- 
lowing definite recommenda- 
tions: 

1. Our oil reserves should be 
developed and produced with 
maximum practical efficiency 
both from physical and econom- 
ic viewpoints. 

2. To attain such maximum ef.- 
ficiency it is essential that the 





Earlier Speeches at _ the 
A.L.M.E. meeting were reported 
in NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS of Feb. 15, on Pages 
27-28.—Editor. 





total production of the U. S. be 
restricted to market demand re- 
quirements. 


3. Localized market demand 
should not be the sole criterion 
by which to restrict local pro- 
duction. 

4. Each state and each area 
or field within each state, should 
produce in such a manner as to 
co-ordinate the requirements of 
market demand and efficiency. 

5. Remove the incentive for 
unnecessary and unprofitable 
drilling. Subject to the require- 
ments of minimum physical 
waste, this calls for the accept- 
ance, as an incident of prora- 
tion, of the general principle 
that each operator seek to pro- 
duce only the recoverable oil 
from his land. 

Weiss said the reason unnec- 
essary drilling continues in the 
face of decreasing well allow- 
ables and constant lengthening 
of payouts, is primarily in the 
fact that in nearly all states 
too great emphasis is given to 
wells as such, or to the poten- 
tial production from wells, and 
too little emphasis to the quan- 
tity of recoverable oil underly- 
ing the properties being drilled. 

So long as a well secures its 
allowable on this basis, and its 
drilling is profitable, the tend- 
ency is to multiply the number 
of wells. If an operator knew 
that when he drilled an unnec- 


|farmers and with other 


essary well he would not in- 
crease his production, unnec- 
essary drilling would stop. 


Know They Are Gambling 


Those who drill for the excess 
oil generally know what they 
are doing and are prepared from 
past profitable experiences, to 
take the chance, said John D. 
Gill, economist of the Atlantic 
Refining Co., Philadelphia. 

He attacked the fallacy that 
overdevelopment must increase 
price to the consumer and said 
that excessive drilling so far 
had always worked for a lower 
consumer price. 

Another return from this ov- 
erdevelopment was that it em- 
ploys people who would not 
otherwise be employed, just as 
all other highly competitive ac- 
tions of mankind generally do, 
he said. Their “wasteful” ac- 
tivities were compared with 
that of an individual who de- 
cides to establish a store in a 
town in which there is already 
a Store of that type capable of 
supplying all of the town’s 
needs. 

In principle, the competition 
resembles that which is current 
in the retail marketing of gaso- 
line, Gill said; “All filling sta- 
tions draw from a common res- 
ervoir of demand, Other things 
being equal or proportionate, 
that firm “captures” the largest 
volumes of demand which has 
the greatest number of outlets 
to supply the demand. Certain 
harassed marketers petition leg- 
islators for a licensing, and re- 
Striction in the number, of sta- 
tions. 


“If technology is to guarantee 
profits by the use of some form- 


ula which assumes future prices | 


and the constantly changing re- 
lationships between costs, yields 
and values, it is usurping the 


_ place of economics which works 


effectively but in more subtle 
ways,” he added. 

Gill said, “legislative regula- 
tion of the development of the 
facilities of our industries re- 
duces the opportunities for the 
exercise of ingenuity and is to 
be classed with price fixing, 
with the planned economy of 
arbi- 
trary regulation of economic af- 
fairs. The involvements caused 
by attempts to overcome the 
technologie difficulties of ad- 
ministration place upon such 
regulation a serious doubt as 
to its fitness for grafting into 
our system of economy.” 


Wider spacing between wells 
is the solution to the problem 
of proration, Ernest O. Thomp- 
son, chairman of the Interstate 


Oil Compact Commission, be- 
lieves. 
This will mean the oil will 


be produced with less cost and 
a greater return on_ invest- 
ments. “If we keep on drilling 
wells too close together I be- 
lieve it will break all except the 
most powerful financially,” 
Thompson said. The great ma- 
jority of independent operators, 
he said, have co-operated with 
proration in the belief that the 
leaders of the industry would 
find sound answers to the prob- 
lems. 

Thompson said he felt strong- 
ly the necessity in these times 
that the spirit of guardianship 
be paramount. Broad _ public 
welfare controls any charting 
of a practical course. Profit 
must be subordinated to the 
problem of the individuals liv- 
ing in America. 

If the greatest rate of flow 
could, by analysis similar to that 
used in East Texas, be de- 
termined for every oil pool in 
the United States, and the pro- 
duction held to that, there 
might, as between the states, be 
no proration problem, he said. 
It is quite possible that if all 
the oil in the U. S. were pro- 
cuced without waste the total 
production would not exceed the 
needs of the market. The only 
proration would then be _ be- 
tween the producers within a 
field. 

Although the present basis 
for allocation is the market fore- 
cast of the Bureau of Mines, 
Thompson said a fairer method 
would be to base the allowables 
on the developed reserves, con- 
ditioned, upon their ability to 
produce without waste. If this 
were done every state would 
produce in the proportion that 
its reserves bore to the total 
reserves of the nation. 


* 


Geis Heads AI MLE. 
Petroleum Division 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, Feb. 20.—W. H. 
Geis, Union Oil Co. of Cal., is 
newly elected chairman of the 
Petroleum Division and chair- 
man of the executive committee 
of the Petroleum Division of 


the American Institute of Min-: 


ing and Metallurgical 
neers, it is announced. 

Associate chairman is T. V. 
Moore, Houston, Humble Oil 
and Refining Co. Benjamin C. 
Craft, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer, 

Other members of the execu- 


Engi- 


, ported 


tive committee are George B. 
Corless, Houston, Humble Oil 
& Refining Co.; S. M. Green- 
idge, Texas-Pacific Coal and Oil 
Co.; W. B. Heroy, Pilgrim Ex- 
ploration Co.; E. A. Stephenson, 
University of Kansas; and Paul 
Weaver, Gulf Oil Corp. 

F. B. Plummer, University of 
Texas, is vice chairman of pro- 
duction engineering. Associate 
vice chairmen are K. A. Covell, 
Pure Oil Co., W. S. Morris, East 
Texas Engineering Assn., E. L. 
Porch, Jr., consulting geologist, 
San Antonio, and F. G. Tickell, 
Stanford University. 

J. T. Duce, New York, The 
Texas Co., and B. B. Zavoico, 
Houston, Chase National Bank, 
were re-elected vice chairman 
and associate vice chairman re- 
spectively for production. D. L. 
Katz, University of Michigan, is 
vice chairman for engineering 
research; L. F. Terry, New 
York, Chase National Bank, is 
vice chairman for economics; 
and Walter Miller, Ponca City, 
Continental Oil Co., is vice chair- 
man for refining engineering. 


Fischer ‘Lectures’ 
Texas Commission 


AUSTIN, TEX., Feb. 21. — 
Texas Railroad Commission’s 
statewide proration hearing 
called to inquire into any- re- 
“inequalities” between 
fields settled down to a read- 
ing of the roll of every field in 
Texas, with the possibility, as 
voiced by Col. E. O. Thompson, 
that hearing would not be con- 
cluded before Wednesday. 

Senator Joe Hill put Chief 
Engineer Langford on the stand 
to read the roll, with instruc- 
tions to give the field allowable, 
number of wells, average per 
well, depth and all other ac- 
cumulated data. 

Prior to Langford’s appear- 
ance on the stand, F. W. Fischer, 
Tyler attorney, told the Commis- 
sion that many fields had allow- 
ables greatly out of line with 
the East Texas field. He pointed 
specifically to the Guif Coast 
fields. 

“I want to call the commis- 
sion’s attention to gross inequa- 
lities pertaining to East Texas,” 
Fischer said. “We have been 
long suffering. We have gone 
along with the Commission be- 
cause we feared a price cut. 
East Texas today is being given 
an average allowable of 13 bar- 
rels. If every field in Texas was 
prorated on that schedule we 
would have no complaint. But 
that is not true. Many fields in 


'Texas are given allowables far 


out of line.” 
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Around The Mid-Continent 
By Allen S. James 














Stripper well operators in 


southeastern Kansas, who have! 


been in a dither the past several 
weeks as they lost, regained and 
then partially re-lost their mar- 
ket, experienced a cut in price 
for their oil last week but ob- 
tained a 50 per cent increase in 
market based on their produc- 
tion as of last October. 


It will be recalled that after 
the Sinclair Prairie Oil Mar- 
keting Co. announced it was 


withdrawing as a purchaser in 
that area, a group of operators 
formed Producers, Inc. to pur- 
chase 200 miles of gathering 
iines from the Sinclair Prairie 
interests with that purchaser to 
take oil in payment for the 
lines, payment to be made over 
period of three years and the 
group of operators to pay the 
gathering lines’ expenses. 

That plan did not meet with 
the approval of some of the 
larger operators in that area. 
Gov. Payne H. Ratner finally 
stepped in and, after a long dis- 
tance phone conversation with 
Sinclair Prairie heads in the 
east, that company took back 
the gathering lines, and an- 
nounced it would resume pur- 
chases on basis of 50 per cent 
of production. Ratner received 
both praise and criticism for 
negotiating this development. 

Then on Feb. 16° Sinclair 
Prairie lowered its crude price 
schedule in Oklahoma and Kan- 
sas from 4 to 17 cents on the 
25 to 32 gravities, leaving the 
prices unchanged for the higher 
gravities. At the same time 
the company announced it would 
resume purchasing 100 per cent 
of the production, above 25 
gravity, based on volume pro- 
duced as of last October. 

This means, of course, that 
no market is provided for wells 


tors on Gov. W. Lee O’Daniel 
last week. 

O’Daniel appointed Judge 
Hunter a member of the Texas 
highway commission to suc- 
ceed John Wood who lives in 


Timpton, in East Texas. Judge 
Hunter lives in Abilene, which 
definitely is West Texas. The 
East Texas senators, six of 
them, launched a vehement at- 


tack on the new governor for 
his alleged disregard for ge- 


ography in making the appoint- 
ment. Now if a minimum of 
five other senators join with the 
criginal six, O’Daniel’s second 
attempt to get an appointment 
through the senate will fail. He 
previously had named Carr P. 
Collins of Dallas who apparent- 
ly was rejected because he did 
not live deep enough in East 
Texas. 

One point stood out through- 
out the entire attack on 
O’Daniels. That was the respect 
for Judge Hunter personally and 
the recognition that he is a 
capable man. 

Another point tossed at the 
senators in course of debate 
was the fact that Judge Hunter, 
as an oil operator, had helped 
develop the East Texas field and 
still had large holdings in the 
East Texas section of that state. 

* * kK 


Proration Attack Simmers 


The 
method 


attack on the 
of proration 
Texas, launched by Rowan & 
Nichols, apparently has_ sim- 
mered down to a question of 
prorating one lease with not 
more than 250 barrels involved. 


entire 
in East 


After a week’s hearing in 
| Federal Judge R. J. McMillen’s 


Grilled after October. The pur-| 


chaser also is understood to be 
requiring the operators to bring 
their oil up to “pipe line speci- 
fications.” In the old days the 
former Prairie Pipe Line Co. 
was understood to have paid 
little attention to the b. s. & w. 
in that oil and it accordingly 
ran rather high at times. Some 
of the operators now will have 
to clean up their oil consider- 
ably, it is said, in order to mar- 
ket it. 
* * « 


It is the 
Judge J. 


dent of the Mid-Continent Oil 


not character of 


C. Hunter, new presi-| 


| 


& Gas Assn., but his post office. 
address that precipitated a bit-| 


ter attack by some Texas sena- 


court 
given 10 days in which to file 
briefs, plus two days for re- 
buttal, making at least 22 days 
before a decision can be handed 
down. Judge McMillan made it 


clear, however, that any order} 


entered would apply exclusive- 

ly to the Rowan & Nichols lease. 
* * * 

A name that once meant the 

dominating marketer of petro- 

leum products in much of the 


south and southwest apparently | 


will be rubbed off the records 
next March 10 at Wilmington, 
Del. 

Stockholders of 
Petroleum Corp. have been 
called te meet at that time to 
dissolve the firm. Chief assets 
of the company are about 125,- 


the Pierce 


‘sale price 


in Austin, each side was' 


000 shares of Consolidated Oil 
Corp., obtained when that hold- 
ing company for the Sinclair 
Prairie interests bought the 
Pierce properties. The Pierce 
company in March 1937, dis- 
tributed 500,000 shares of Con-) 
solidated Oil stock to its stock- 
holders. 


* * * 


B.Y.0.L.—It’s Drier Now 
Kansas and Oklahoma 


In 


It begins to look like liquor 
is going to be a little more dif- 
ficult to obtain in the dry states 
of Oklahoma and Kansas. 

Bills have passed the houses 
in both states which would re- 
quire liquor importers to have 
permits from the state, and 
such a requirement, sponsors of 
the bill claim, would dump onto 
the federal government the re- 
sponsibility of policing the 
borders. 

The situation, in Oklahoma at 
least, has been unusual since 
repeal and the resumption of 
liquor selling in the adjoining 
states of Missouri and Arkan- 
sas. 

As long as a liquor importer 
had a federal revenue tax re- 
ceipt he was not molested by 
the government when _ he 
brought liquor into Oklahoma. 
It was strictly up to the state 
to catch the bootlegger. 

And since these bootleggers 
did not have to pay the retail 
tax in the adjoining states be- 
cause they bought in case lots, 
prices were considered very rea- 
sonable by those who wanted to) 
keep their cellars stocked. Many 
times an Oklahoman could ob- 
tain his liquor in case lots at 
about $5 a case above the whole- 
in wet cities just 
across the Arkansas and Mis- 
scuri borders. 

That $5 a case, spread out on 
a per bottle basis, actually made 
the liquor cost, delivered to 
one’s door, just about what it 
would cost at retail in the cities 
in which it was purchased by 
the bootleggers. 

Since it appears now that the 
two bills will pass, the question 
in the minds of Oklahomans 
and Kansans apparently is: 
“How much can I possess before | 
I have to have a permit?” 

Opponents of the bili in Ok- 
lahoma legislature contend it 
will merely make of each drug 
store a liquor store with the 
family doctor’s prescription the 
only necessity for getting the 
goods. 

TULSA—Meeting of the gen- 
eral committee of the annual 
southwestern gas measurement 
short course at the University 
of Oklahoma will meet in) 
Tulsa March 13 to approve 
tentatively drawn program. Date 
for course this year has been 
set for April 18, 19 and 20. 


‘Gas’ Stocks 
Climb Sharply 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, Feb. 21.—Esti 
mated U.S. gasoline inventories 
on Feb. 18 stood at 83,075,000 
barrels, already 1,075,000 barrels 
above the _ 82,000,000 barrels 
which oil industry economists 
last fall had figured would be 
the economically desirable leve! 
of inventories as of April 1 this 
year. 

The rise to 83,075,000 barrels 
on Feb. 18, an increase of 2.,- 
125,000 barrels from Feb. 11, 
was reported today by _ the 
American Petroleum Institut: 
in its weekly survey of oil in 
dustry operations. 

At the same time, the Insti 
tute reported a decline of 2,- 
145,000 barrels in the industry’s 
stocks of gas and fuel oils dur- 
ing the week ended Feb. 18. Re- 
finery crude runs declined slight- 
ly while gasoline production at 
reporting plants increased. 

Increased gasoline production 
amounting to 251,000 barrels 
accounted for nearly 12 per cent 
of the increase in gasoline in. 


ventories. The stocks increase 
last week of 2,125,000 barrels 
compared with an increase of 
1,602,000 barrels in the compar- 
able seven-day period of 1938. 
Stocks on Feb. 18, however, 
were still 6,917,000 barrels be- 
low stocks on the same 1938 
date. 

More favorable news for the 
industry was the continued de- 
cline in stocks of gas and fue! 
oils as reported by the Institute. 

With the heating oil season 
at its height, inventories of gas 
oils and distillates decreased 1,- 
297,000 barrels to 23,747,000 bar 
rels on Feb. 18, and at this level 
they were only 3,270,000 bar- 


‘rels above inventories om the 
|'same 1938 date. 


The record for the residual! 
fuels was even more outstand- 
ing in view of the continued 
downward trend this year as 
compared with the upward trend 
a year ago. A decline of 848,000 
barrels in the week ended Feb. 
18, compares with an increase 
of 597,000 barrels in the similar 
seven-day period of 1938. Stocks 
of residual fuels dropped to 
111,349,000 barrels on Feb. 18. 
At this point, the disparity be- 
tween stocks this year as com- 
pared with last year had nar- 
rowed from 31,000,000 barrels 
last summer to 11,000,000 bar- 
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__ Latest Oil Industry Statistics 











Daily Average Crude Runs to Stills 








Total U. S. Motor Fuel Stocks 
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A. P. I. Weekly Refinery Report 
Figures in Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 
Stocks 
Thousands of Barrels) 
Daily Average Per Cent of a) Tota! Finished Stecks of Gas and Fue! Oj —— - 
Crude to Stills Reporting Capacity Gasoline and Unfinished Gas Oil and Residual Fuel 
Per Cent Barrels) Operated Production Motor Fuel(h) Distillates oil Total 
Capacity Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Districts Feb. 18 Feb. 11 Feb. 18 Feb. 11 Feb. 18 Feb. 11 Feb. 18 Feb. 11 Feb. 18 Feb. 11 Feb. 18 Feb. 11 Feb. 18 Feb. 11 
st Coast 100.0 502 3502 S16 S16 1,587 1,402 19,982 19,374 S21 £106 5,255 5.618 O76 0.724 
Appalachian... - $5.9 107 93 83.6 73:7 383 350 26 3,154 225 233 26 21 I 754 
Ind., Ill., Ky. : Was S95 448 $53 87.2 SS. 1 1.836 1.775 14,293 13.745 2.660 2.790 3.305 413 165 203 
Kans., Mo : 81.6 250 246 i 71.9 146 65 668 7,430 1.218 1,278 OLo 2 1.228 4,209 
og Ae 50.3 129 117 S1.1 73.6 D3 195 | Ss 1.807 s20 329 P5sS3 1.575 1.OL2 vod 
Texas Gulf... 3 , 89.5 706 727 78.9 $1.2 2,128 2,382 ) 10,638 » S09 208 S42 1 » 338 
La. Guif ; 97.3 119 S6 §2.1 3 2 281 2.616 2.407 70S 3S 785 S56 1.493 7TO4 
NC a., Ark 55.0 il 3s 74.5 69.1 126 114 195 SI 270 201 586 7S S SOU 
Roc Mt oe > p4 .2 45 15 70.3 70.3 190 195 l t 1.642 135 131 529 3S 664 669 
California nee Pas 90.0 422 467 56 6 62.7 1,531 1,431 } 36 15,072 10.912 752 SS O82 87.735 & O04 IS4AS7 
Tot Reporting......... S58 2,769 2,774 75.6 75.8 641 ’ 0 7.965 75.840 23.087 24.344 108.869 109.697 41.956 134.041 
. 8. Tete (6) ...4.. 3,125 3,130 83,075 $0,950 23,747 25,044 111,349 112,197 135,006 137.241 
U.8. Total, 2-18-38 (d).. 3,149 89,992 20,477 100,463 120,940 
a) Includes straight-run, cracked and natural blended 
b) Includes stocks at refineries, in bulk-terminals, pipe lines and in transit 
e 12% of reporting capacity in this district did not report gasoline production 
d) Estimated, U.S. Bureau of Mines basis. 
Trends of Basic Figures Crude Oil Production for the U. S. 
Feb. 18 Feb. 11 Feb. 18, 1938 (American Petroleum Institute Figures) 
Week Ended 
Crude Production 3,324,300 3,283,700 3,369,250 Feb. 18 Feb. Ll eb. 4 
Barrels Barrels Barrets 
(Bbls. daily) ‘ = - 
. a = i Oklahoma City 111,400 100,950 90,950 
Crude Imports ..... 35,430 79,000 73,000 Total Oklahoma 144.500 133,200 422°000 
(Bbls. daizy) Kansas a 152,400 144,600 140,150 
‘ aa i 9 a East Texas 372,400 372,750 147,150 
Crude Runs to Stills 3,125,000 3,130,000 *3,149,000 Total Texas 1,304,300 1,301,100 1,495,950 
(Bbls. daily) Total Louisiana 264,650 265,250 261,050 
1 ° “9 opp “ ‘ , Illinois (New pools) 142,250 149,800 138,250 
Gasoline Stocks 83,075,000 80,950,000 89,992,000 California 632,900 620,700 610,300 
(Bbls. total) 





(Bbls. total) 


| Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks 135,096,000 137,241,000 120,940,000 


East of Rockies 
Total U. S. . 
Crude Imports 
Total New Supply 


2,691,400 
3,324,300 

35,430 
3,359,730 


2 663,000 
3,283,700 

11,280 
3,294,980 


2,831,690 
3,441,950 

57,000 
3,498,950 





Crude Stocks Drop 
By Teletype 
N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 21. 
Stocks of crude petroleum on 
Feb. 11, totaled 270,753,000 bar- 
els which represents a de- 
‘rease of 661,000 barrels from 
the previous week’s revised to- 
lal, 271,414,000 barrels. The 
Feb. 4, 272,214,000 
barrels as originally reported, 
but effective Jan. 1, 1939, ap- 
froximately 800,000 barrels 
ude oil stored underground in 


California were excluded from 
leports, Bureau of Mines ex- 


figure was 


plains in a footnote on this 
week’s report. Thus the re- 


vised figure. 

On Feb. 12, 1938, crude stocks 
totaled 304,915,000 barrels. 
Stocks by grade or origin ap- 
pear in box on this page. 


Oklahoma City’s Output 


OKLAHOMA CITY In its 
ten years of life the Oklahoma 
City oil field has produced a to- 
tal of 443,088,298 barrels of 
crude to Jan. 1. Of the 1498 
wells drilled, 364 have been 
abandoned, 150 were gas pro- 
cucers and 984 are oil produc- 
ers. 


Weekly Changes in U. S. Crude Oil Stocks* 


(Thousands of Barrels) 
Chg. from 
Grade or Origin Jan. 28 Feb. 4 Feb, 11 Feb. 4 
Pennsylvania grade 5,680 5,696 9,726 30 
Other Appalachian 1,277 1,298 1,376 78 
Lima-Michigan 1,524 1,600 1,694 94 
Illinois- SW Indiana 11,559 12,033 11,910 123 
Arkansas 3,033 3,084 3,088 } 4 
Kansas 7,016 6,955 6,937 — 18 
Louisiana 13,600 13,654 13,925 271 
Northern 5,456 5,500 5,557 4 
Gulf Coast 8,144 8,101 8,368 267 
New Mexico 6,922 6,926 6,961 35 
Oklahoma 70,006 69,172 68,967 205 
Texas 89,222 90,455 89,054 1,401 
East Texas 18,916 19,496 18,865 —631 
West Texas 17,431 17,360 17,404 +- 44 
Gulf Coast 20,291 20,172 20,077 95 
Other Texas 32,584 33,427 32,708 719 
Rocky Mountain 20,935 20,910 21,038 128 
California 37,426 36,126; 36,761 635 
Foreign 3,563 3,505 3,316 189 
Total U. S. Refinable 271,763 271,414; 270,753 661 
Heavy in California 16,679 16,633 16,498 35 
Compiled by U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
‘Effective Jan. 1, 1939, approximately 800,000 bbls. crude oil 


stored underground were excluded from reports. 
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"| ade, and in 1919 purchased the 


James C. Gray 


James C. Gray, aged 86,| 
formerly with the old Standard | 
Oil companies in Pennsylvania | 
and West Virginia, died Feb. 12 
at Caney, Kan., where he came 
to live following his retirement 
28 years ago. He had served 
the oil companies for 32 years 
before retirement. He was 
born at Skicksburg, Pa., Dec. 
22, 1853. 


George O. Suman 


George O. Suman, aged 77, 
father of Vice President John R. 
Suman of the Humble Oil & 
Refining Co., Houston, Tex., 
died Feb. 14 at his home in 
Hollywood, Calif. 


| the first month of 1938, Internal 


W. M. Jacobson 


W. M. Jacobson, one of the 
early Independents marketing 
in the Northwest territory, died 
Feb. 17 after a 15-day illness at 
Minneapolis. He was president 
of the H. K. Stahl Co., com- 
pounder, grease maker and mar- 
keter here. He would have been 
60 years old May 29. 

Born at Seneca, Ia., Jacobson 
entered the oil business in 1910, 
by organizing the Manhattan Oil 
& Linseed Co. at Watertown, 
S. D. He is credited with erect- 
ing the first service station in 


| were held Feb. 20, in Hope Lu- 


tery. 


St. Paul and Minneapolis and 
the first Independent bulk plants 
in the northwest. He organized 
other Independent marketing 
companies in the 1910-1920 dec- 


Stahl company. He has headed 
this company ever since. 

Mr. Jacobson is survived by 
his wife, Mrs. Anna B. Jacob- 
son, a son, Alonzo E., and a 
daughter, Mrs. L. By Warren, 
Jr., and two brothers, Charles 
and Alfred. Funeral services 


theran church, Minneapolis. In- 
terment was in Lakewood ceme- 


Federal Oil Tax Receipts 
Increase in January 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
, WASHINGTON, Feb. 20.- 
Federal gasoline tax collections 
in January totaled $16,531,- 
890.25, a slight increase over 
the $16,429,872.99 collected in 


Revenue Bureau reports. 

Collections of the federal tax 
on lubricating oil showed an in- 
crease in January over the cor- 
responding month a year pre- 
vious—the first time such an 
increase has been registered in 
many months. January collec- 
tions totaled $2,211,295.67, com-| 
pared with $2,199,019.69 a year| 
before. 

A sizable percentage increase | 
was shown in the January col- 
lections of the tax on pipeline 
transportation $1,044,468.39 | 
against $792,339.75 a year| 
earlier. 








Coming Meetings 


12th National 
auspices The 
Biltmore Hotel, 
of Feb. 


Asphalt Conference, 

Asphalt Institute, 

Los Angeles, week 

27. 

Iowa Independent Oil Jobbers Assn., 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, March 1l¢ 2, 3. 

American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, committee week and re- 
gional meeting, Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, O., March 6-10. 

International Acetylene Assn., 39th 
annual meeting, Houston, Tex., 
March 8, 9, 10. 

New Jersey Oil Trades Assn., 
frolic, Robert Treat Hotel, 
ark, N. J., March 9. 


Indiana Independent Petroleum 
Assn., spring convention and re- 
finers’ and suppliers’ exhibit, Ho- 
tel Severin, Indianapolis, March 
14-16. 


Seciety of Automotive 
Aeronautical meeting, 
Washington, Washington, 
March 16, 17. 

American Petroleum Institute, Divi- 
sion of Production, Southwest Dis- 
trict, Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, 
March 16, 17. 


Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., 
annual meeting, Hotel Plaza, San 
Antonio, March 20 to 22. 

Oil Trades Assn., of New York, an- 
nual meeting, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City, March 21. 

American Assn. of Petroleum Geolo- 
gists, 24th annual meeting, Skir- 
vin Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
March 22, 23, 24. 

American ‘Chemical Society, 
more, Md., April 3-7. 

American Petroleum Institute, Di- 
vision of Production, Eastern Dis- 


spring 
New- 


Engineers, 
Hotel 
6 le 2 


Balti- 


trict, William Penn Hotel, 
burgh, Pa., April 4, 5. 

American Petroleum Institute, Divi- 
sion of Production, Pacific Coast 
Section, Hotel Biltmore, Los An- 
geles, April 11. 

Michigan Petroleum Assn., 5th an- 
nual meeting, Detroit-Leland Ho- 
tel, Detroit, Mich., April 11, 12. 


Pitts- | 





National Petroleum Assn., 36th 
semi-annual meeting, Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, O., April 13, 14. | 

Fuel Oil Distributors Assn. of New 
Jersey, Asbury Park, N. J., April} 
13, : 

American Petroleum Institute, Divi- | 
sion of Production, Mid-Continent | 
District, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma | 
City, Okla., April 18, 19, 

Oil-World Exposition, Houston, Tex., | 
April 

American Institute 
Metallurgical 
Hearth | 


24 to 29. 


of Mining’ & 
Engineers, Open} 
& onfe rence, Cleveland, | 
' 
Petroleum Electric Supply Assn, and | 
Petroleum Industry Electrical | 
Assn., Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex., | 
May 2-4. 
National Gasoline Assn. of America, | 
Hotel Tulsa, Tulsa, May 3-5. | 
American Institute of Chemical En- | 
gineers, Akron, O., May 9-11. 
Virginia Oil Men’s Assn., 
spring meeting, John Marshall | 
Hotel, Richmond, May 11, 12. 
American Petroleum Institute, 9th | 
mid-year meeting, Roosevelt Ho- | 
tel, New Orleans, La., May ot 
to 18. 

National Oil Scouts Assn., 
Tex., tentative dates May 18-20. 
National Assn. of Purchasing 

Agents (Oil Company 


———— 
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Will “Varnish” Bring More Rational 
Crankcase Oil Change Schedules? 


By Arch L. Foster, Technical Editor 


Beginning on page 25 is the first discussion of the 
symposium on the “varnish” problem in automotive 
engines sponsored by NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS to ferret out further the causes and possible 
cures for this condition, and to give the oil refining 
technologists a forum where their views can be 
presented. 


To simplify discussion of views, laboratory and 
road test data, and to enable all to feel free to 
express opinions fully, the names and company 
affiliations of contributors to this symposium are 
not published. This symposium is not for the pur- 
pose of agitating differences of opinion, but to 
bring to light all the information which may help 
in solving this problem. All will agree that it is 
desirable that full discussion be promoted. That will 
help us to arrive at a sound basis for a concerted 
attack on the problem. The difficulty is not yet 
severe in most cases. It has appeared seriously in 
relatively few instances, in certain types of equip- 
ment in certain types of service. “Varnish” has been 
known since engines were first known. 


The chief causes of “varnish” formation, men- 
tioned in contributions published on the following 
pages may be summarized as follows: 

1. High oil temperatures on piston and cylinder 
walls. 

2. Reduced oil consumption and maintenance of 
extremely thin films on surfaces operated at higher 
temperatures than in earlier engines. 

3. Longer periods for the oil to remain in service, 
due to longer change periods, and lower rate of 
consumption of oil, exposing oil to oxidizing-“var- 
nish’”-forming conditions for a time extending beyond 
the natural resistant period, or naturally “inhibited’’ 
period of mineral oils. 


4. Use of lighter, more volatile oils in recent years 
rather than the heavier oils recommended up to 
five or Six years ago. 

Several remedies or partial remedies are sug- 
gested to correct these difficulties which are offered 
for the serious consideration of both industries. 
These are: 


1. Design engines so that bearing and oil film 
temperatures are lower. 


2. Cool oil and friction surfaces more adequately 
by design changes. 


3. Increase oil Sump capacity so that each charge 
of oil is sent to severe spots less frequently. 


4. Agree upon a more rational oil change period 
so oil is not exposed to more severe conditions for 
unduly long periods. 


3. Use “varnish inhibitors” to lengthen varnish- 
free life of oil. 


6. Permit engine to use somewhat more oil, to 
prevent extremely thin film oxidation, and to cool 
hotter surfaces by more washing with cool oil. 


7. The two industries to work out a concerted 
two-front attack on the “varnish” problem, each 
recognizing the reasonable limitations of the prod- 
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ucts, engines and lubricants, and the common goal 
toward which both are trending. 

Further comments and data on this subject are 
invited, as impersonal contributions to discussion of 
a problem of vital, if not now overpowering, im 
portance to both industries. If present trends in 
engine design point to higher temperatures of op- 
eration, if the engine designer obtains advantages 
of such great importance that he will continue in 
his present direction in design regardless of these 
mounting temperatures and other aggravating con- 
ditions, it behooves the entire oil industry to set 
about its chores to meet and as far as possible to 
correct the situation. 


One of the outstanding features of this discussion 
is that reaching a more rational oil change schedule 
and avoiding the reduction of consumption rates to 
a dangerous degree are matters very generally 
agreed upon by technologists. 
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“Carrier” Distillation Process 
For Asphalt, Lubricants: 


By Wheaton W. Kraft** and Ward J. Bloomer** 


ABSTRACT 


Two methods are available for de-asphaltizing 
heavy residua. 1. Chemical and/or solvent treat- 
ing. 2. Distillation, using vacuum, steam, inert 
gas, a ‘carrier’, or other means. 


The Coubrough process mixes a light, non-viscous 
distillate of the order of kerosine or light gas oil, in 
varying proportions with heavy residuum, and 
by the partial pressure effect of the mixed vapors, 
distils overhead the lubricating fraction, recovering 
asphalt as residual bottoms. The “carrier” dis- 
tillate is recycled. Molal latent heats of steam 
and of light distillate are practically the same, the 
latent heat of water being about 1000 B.t.u. lb., 
that of kerosine about 100 B.t.u., while the molecu- 
lar weight of kerosine is about ten times that of 
water. Kerosine can be condensed at around 
300° F., while steam must have larger quantities 
of water at much lower temperature. 


By drawing off resinous material from lowest 
two plates, just above flash chamber in tower, 
carbon residue is reduced to desired value. Proc- 
ess claims extreme flexibility, comparable quality 
and better yields of lubricants. 


* * * 


EDITOR'S NOTE—Since many interesting and 
important operating details and results are brought 
out in spirited discussion which are not included 
in the original paper, NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS here presents the transcript of the extended 
discussion of the Coubrough process paper, and 
its application to different conditions and charge 
stocks. 


O RDINARILY the term “de-asphalting” is ap- 
plied to processes which have for their object the removal 
of asphaltic compounds, resinous compounds, or material of 
a generally tarry nature. The usual application of ‘de-as- 
phalting” is in connection with the production of lubricating 
oils, principally those of relatively high viscosity. The pur- 
pose of such a step is obviously to increase the efficiency 
and to decrease the cost of subsequent processing by re- 
moval of asphalt. 

There are two general methods of de-asphalting which 
can be used. The first general method is treatment of the 
residue by chemicals or by solvents. Probably the oldest 
and best known method in this classification is sulfuric acid 
*Presented before Western Petroleum Refiners Ass’n., Regional 
Technical meeting, Shreveport, La. 

**The Lummus Co. 
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treating. Acid effects the removal of asphaltic material by 
a straight solution effect, by actual destruction of some of 
the compounds or by a combination of both. In general, 
acid treatment for such a purpose is limited to residual 
stocks which have a relatively small asphalt content. If the 
asphalt content is high, the cost of removing asphalt by us- 
ing acid is obviously rather great. 

Recently there has been great development in the use 
of another class of chemical compounds. Compounds in this 
class are those being used in solvent refining. In general, 
it cannot be said that such compounds are strictly de-as- 
phalting agents, although one of their functions is removal 
of asphaltic material. Among compounds which have been 
used are various tar acids, nitrobenzene, chlorex, furfural 
and liquid SO,. These function through having a selective 
solvent action on the material to be removed with the selec- 
tivity varying considerably among the various compounds 
mentioned. Some of them are too selective, that is, the de- 
gree of improvement is not great enough to make them en- 
tirely practical. Others are limited by the temperature 
range in which they can be used and inferentially by the 
waxy or non-waxy nature of the stocks which are to be 
treated. Still others are not favorably considered because of 
possible hazards to employees due to their characteristics 
and due to corrosive effects on the equipment in which they 
are used. 

There is no doubt that these materials have a very 
definite value in refining, but it can be said that they have 
a much greater field of usefulness when employed in con- 
junction with such a step as de-asphalting. 

Another material which has been discussed recently as 
a de-asphalting agent is liquid propane. Liquid propane has 
some selective chemical action when used for de-asphalting. 
In general, however, the separation of asphaltic and resin- 
ous material from residues through the use of liquid pro- 
pane is brought about by precipitation of such materials 
from a propane solution selectively in accordance with 
molecular weight, the higher molecular weight compounds 
being less soluble than the lower molecular weight com- 
pounds. In the use of liquid propane special consideration 
must be given to plant design and construction because of 
the nature of this material. 


Tur other general classification of de-asphalting in- 
volves some kind of a distillation operation. It is well estab- 
lished that asphaltic material is actually made up of definite 
chemical compounds with extremely complex molecular 
formula. These compounds are high boiling and have high 
molecular weight. In addition to this, they are relatively 
unstable when compared with the lower boiling components 
of petroleum. 

Considering these facts, the only way in which separa- 
tion by distillation can be accomplished satisfactorily is by 
carrying out the distillation under a very high vacuum, say 
at 5 millimeters of mercury absolute pressure or less, or 
under a moderate vacuum readily obiained commercially to- 
gether with employment of some additional material to give 
the equivalent of the required high vacuum. The equivalent 
high vacuum is obtained through a partial pressure effect 
due to the presence of the other material. As far as use of 
high vacuum is concerned, this is limited by the fact that it 
is very difficult to obtain the effect of the high vacuum at 
the point of heating, which is where it is most desirable. 
Unless the vacuum can be obtained in the zone where the 
oil is being heated, it is likely that such a high temperature, 
i.e., a temperature “peak,” will be obtained during heating 
that deterioration of the oil will result. Successful applica- 
tion of high vacuum can thus be obtained only by a very 
special design of equipment. One such application is the 
Sun Oil Co.’s mercury vapor process, in which a very thin 
film of oil is run over a plate heated from below by condens- 
ing mercury vapor and a relatively high vacuum is main- 
tained over the thin film of oil. This is obviously a rather 
expensive system. 

One material that has been suggested to give the par- 
tial pressure effect is inert gas. Its use is not very attrac- 
tive because of the quantity of gas which must be handled 
in order to get the necessary effect and because of the 
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pumping equipment required, etc. Since it is completely in 
condensable, the use of inert gas offers other problems as 
well. 

The commonest material that has been used to obtain 
partial pressure effect is steam and it has been quite satis- 
factory. For purposes of stripping residues which remain 
unflashed after pipe-still heating in vacuum distillation, 
steam is a very satisfactory material. On the other hand, 
if it is necessary to get a very great partial pressure effect, 
additional steam must be introduced in the pipe-still at a 
point within the heating zone to obtain satisfactory results. 
This means the handling of an inert gas since under the 
conditions normally existing within such a system, steam is 
so highly superheated that it is the same as an inert gas. 
As a result, provision for moderate pressure drop within 
the heater and for handling the volume of steam in the 
fractionating tower must be made by suitable design of both 
heater and fractionating tower. 

Ordinarily, although not necessarily, introduction of 
steam within the heating zone requires the use of steam at 
higher pressures than the normal exhaust pressure of 10 to 
15 pounds gauge. This leads to consumption of live steam 
as process steam. With vacua ordinarily used, the mixture 
of steam and heavy oil vapors flashed off by this method 
would pass up through the fractionating tower after sepa- 
ration of the vapors and unflashed residue. Oil vapors 
would be condensed by a surface condenser and uncondensed 
steam would pass to a barometric type condenser, being 
condensed by direct contact with cooling water. Attached to 
the barometric condenser would be a vacuum pump of some 
type to handle air and non-condensables and maintain the 
required vacuum. 


One point to be noted is that in condensing oil vapors in 
a surface condenser, a temperature rise in cooling water 
of 30 to 40 degrees would be expected, while at the same 
vacuum in a barometric condenser condensing steam, the 
cooling water temperature rise would probably be 3 to 5 
degrees. This is due to the fact that the condensing temper- 
ature of steam under vacuum is relatively close to the tem- 
perature of cooling water normally available. 


With these characteristics of steam-vacuum distillation 
in mind, The Lummus Co. started an experimental program 
some time ago to develop the Coubrough process under the 
direction of George B. Coubrough. The basic idea was to 
use a light distillate in place of steam to obtain the desired 
partial pressure effect, this light distillate to be condens- 
able under vacuum. At about the same time, or possibly 
somewhat earlier, M. P. Youker of the Phillips Petroleum 
Co. was working along very similar lines. Mr. Youker’s 
basic idea involved building up or accumulating the very 
lowest boiling portion of a residue until this light portion 
had reached such a concentration in the mixture being 
heated that the desired partial pressure effect was obtained. 
When this had been accomplished, the light end content of 
the residue charge was removed continuously as part of the 
lightest product. 

In connection with the development work on the Cou 
brough process, it was believed that the light distillate 
should be such that there was a very definite gap in boiling 
range between it and the residue charge. To this end pre 
ferred characteristics of this light distillate have been es 
tablished, and it has been termed “carrier” distillate. The 
preferred characteristics are: 

1. It should have a low molecular weight. 

2. It should be completely condensable under commer 
cial vacua. 

3. It should have an end point at least 50 degrees below 
the initial boiling point of the residue charging stock. 


These limitations are not severe because most kerosines, 
refined oils, light gas oils and furnace oils will meet them, 
and practically any one of these products is readily available 
in the average refinery. The quantity of material required 
is only that needed to charge the system initially since 
once it is charged, the “carrier” is recirculated, so that 
aside from the initial charge, a small amount of make-up 
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only is required from time to time. Both the Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co. and the Lummus Co. have protected the various 
features of their methods by patents issued and applied for. 

The diagram (Fig. 1) illustrates diagrammatically the 
system used in the Coubrough process. The residue charge 
stock is pumped to the heater inlet since it normally will 
come from a preceding operation and will probably be hot. 
At this point we introduce the “carrier,” which is the added 
light distillate. This gives a non-viscous mixture to be 
passed through the heater, which is of normal construction. 
The heated mixture is flashed into a fractionating tower, 
where the unflashed residue may be steam stripped or not, 
depending on the operation being carried out. The residue, 
which is asphalt, is pumped through a cooler to product 
storage. In some cases, a portion may be circulated back to 
the heater inlet. The mixture of light and heavy vapors 
passes up through the tower, and the carrier is recovered as 
overhead condensate. A certain amount is returned as re- 
flux while the net product is recharged back to the heater 
inlet. 


F xx JM an intermediate point of the tower, the heavy lube 
distillate is withdrawn as a side stream. This is normally 
steam stripped, and from the stripper is pumped through an 
exchanger and a water cooler to product storage. 

There are two features that should be noted here. One 
is that the selection of a light distillate having a consider- 
able gap between its boiling range and that of the heavy 
lube distillate requires a minimum of fractionation to make 
the separation. The separation can almost be accomplished 
by partial condensation either by installing a surface con- 
denser above the side stream draw-off or by a circulating re 
flux system such as that shown. This intermediate reflux 
is also advantageous because it allows heat removal at a 
much higher temperature level than if the entire condensing 
load were taken care of in the overhead condensing system. 
teferring to the overhead condensing system in comparison 
with the steam process, the material being handled is com- 





pletely condensable at such a temperature that part of the 
heat content can be recovered. Further, because of the 
condensing temperature, the cooling water can have a rise 
of 30 to 40 degrees as is obtainable with any oil vapor. 
Since the molal latent heat of steam and of light petroleum 
distillate is practically the same and since the partial pres- 
sure effect is solely dependent on the number of mols of 
light distillate or steam used in the system, the B.t.u. re- 
quirement for condensing either steam or light distillate will 
be the same. However, on the one hand there is a 30 to 40 
degrees rise in cooling water and on the other a 3 to 5 de- 
gree rise, so that the saving in cooling water requirements 
in this process is obvious. 


The starting mixture of carrier, residue and recirculated 
asphalt can be varied to give great flexibility. Ratios of one- 
half carrier to one of residue up to one and one-half to one 
and recirculation of residue within similar limits has been 
employed. The exact proportions depend on the nature of 
of the residue charge and the extent of further reduction 
desired. 


T ue work carried out shows that, using this system, 
operation corresponding to distillation under as low as one 
millimeter absolute pressure is possible. Actual distillation 
at one millimeter absolute pressure is not commercially 
feasible, but the Coubrough system, as far as operation is 
concerned is no different than a normal vacuum distillation 
unit. As such, it is not unusual equipment and takes no 
special class of operators, and yet the results are the same 
as if special equipment and highly skilled operators were 
employed. 

It is not claimed that this process will accomplish some- 
thing that cannot be done in some other way. What is 
claimed is that it is a practical way of accomplishing de-as- 
phalting by distillation with reasonable cost of operation. 
The general application of the process is to residues from 
mixed base crudes or paraffinic crudes, but it works equally 
well on asphaltic crude residues with interesting results. For 
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Kellogg-built lubricating oil plants 
have incorporated in their design the benefit of a 
highly specialized knowledge of processes, equip- 
ment, construction and operation. 

As licensing and construction agent for the JUIK 
processes, Kellogg offers refiners the opportunity of 
selecting the correct combination of equipment and 
processes for meeting their marketing needs. 


LICENSING AND CONSTRUCTION AGENTS under United States and foreign patents for 
@ The Gray Processes Corporation, Clay Treating 

@ Gasoline Products Company, Inc., Pyrolytic Cracking 

@ The Polymerization Process Corporation, Thermal and Catalytic Polymernzation 


@ JUIK Processes for Lubricating Oil Refining with Propane and Phenol 
Deosphaiting Dewaxing Solvent Extraction and Acid Treating Plants 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY - JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY + 225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Los Angeles 1031 South Broadway 





Tulsa: Philtower Building 
EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE Compagnie Technique des Petroles, 134 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, France. 
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in Tables I-A and I-B) 


acteristics shown. 


solvent dewaxed. 


Inspections 
API 


Pour ; 
Carbon Res. Per Cent 
Vis. Index 

Ae! ee 


Pen./77°_F. 
Mm. ©.” Be 

Yields 
Vol. Per cent on Operation 


Vol. Per Cent on Raw Stock 


Order of Operations . 
1. Coubrough Distillaffon. 





Table 1-A—Processing System — Ranger Residue 


typical Mid-Continent crudes. 


9) 


Furfural 


Ranger Residue 


Acid ( 
Ranger Treated 
Residue Stock 
Inspections 
API 20.8 23.6 
Flash C.O.C. 530 525 
S.U.- Vis. at 210° F. 203 129.7 
Color NPA ‘ 5% (D) 
Pour ‘°F. 80 105 
Carb. Res. % 5.4 2.4 
Vis. Index ; : 
V.. G. 0.848 0.833 
Yields 
Vol. % on Operation 100 72.0 
Vol. % on Raw Stock 100 . 
Order of Operations 
1. Acid Treating; 2. Clay Contacting; 3. 


Table 1B—Alternate Processing System 


‘ontacted 
Treated 
Stock 
23.8 
530 
131.2 
Th 
105 
1.93 


0.831 


98.0 
70.5 


Solvent 


Finished 
Dewaxed 
Oil 


23.0 
540 
152.6 
8 

L5 
2.80 


0.834 


87 
61.4 


Dewaxing. 


example, a 67 penetration asphalt from heavy California 
crude was blended with carrier (Kerosine) in the proportion 
of one part carrier to one of asphalt. 


Operating at a 70 


Re 





m.m. flash zone pressure in the tower and a flash tempera- 
ture of 685°F., 50% of the charge asphalt was recovered as 
distillate of 400 S.U. Viscosity at 210°F. The asphalt prod- 
uct had a melting point of 212°F. This run is not significant 
in lubricating oil manufacture because of the nature of 
the charging stock, but it is of interest in giving an idea 
of what special results can be obtained if desired. 

The data presented here have been accumulated on three 
The first sets of data (given 
are indicative of what can be ex- 
pected from processing a Ranger residue. 


The sample as 


Van Zandt 
Short 
Residue 
12.1 


610 
210 


Dark 


100 


‘fining 3 
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received was reported to be 17° on crude and had the char- 
To finish this to a bright 

method being used was as outlined in Table I-B. 
volved a heavy acid treat with 55 pounds of 98° acid, re- 
moval of petrolatum by cold settling and finishing to color. 
For comparative purposes, the acid treated residue was 
The raw residue received was alternately 
processed by the system outlined in Table I-A, involving 
Coubrough distillation, acid treating of distillate, contact- 


stock the 


This in- 


ing to color with clay, and solvent dewaxing. 


Reduced 

Ranger C. S. Dis- Asphalt Acid Treat- Treated Contact- 

Residue tillate Flux ed Stock Stock ed Oil 
Inspections 
Sf ere 20.8 21.9 12.3 23:5 23.1 23.2 
Flash C.O.C. 530 535 695 535 555 555 
S.U. Vis. at 100° F. ; 2 ; ie ee aie 
S.U. Vis. at 210° F. 203 126.4 611 114.2 135.5 133 
Color NPA ; Dark 5 (DD) ‘ Th 8+ 7% 
Pour °F. . +80 +95 +110 +115 +115 
Carb. Res. % 5.44 2.82 1.67 2:33 1.92 
Vis. Index — aioe ee cere 
V.G.C 5 a8 0.834 
Yields 
Vol. % on Oper. 100 89 11 89 83 98 
Vol. % on Raw Stk. — - oe 79.2 65.7 64.4 
Order of Operations ; 

1. Coubrough Distillation; 2. Acid Treating; 3. Vacuum Reduction; 4. Clay Contacting; 5. Solvent 


Finished 
Dewaxed 
Oil 


Dewaxing. 


Waxy 
SAE 30 
Stock 


=r! 
wel 
Wo 















Finished 
Dewaxed 
SAE 30 
24.7 


740 
67.0 


45 
0.845 


86 
11.6 


The distillate 


was treated with acid, requiring only 15 pounds per barrel 
as against the figure of 55 pounds for residue. 


Because the viscosity of the treated distillate was low 
for bright stock, it was necessary to reduce the sample to 
get a direct comparison of quality as made by this process- 


ing method and by acid treatment of residue. 


The finished 


bright stocks have practically identical characteristics. How- 
ever, with the inclusion of Coubrough de-asphalting, an ad- 
ditional product corresponding to an SAE 30 distillate stock 
was recovered by the reduction step. The yield of this ma- 


terial after finishing was 11.6% 


of the original residue, 


while the yield of bright stock on the same basis was 57.3%. 
If a suitable residue had been provided originally, produc- 
tion of bright stock would of course have been possible 
The overall comparison thus 
shows a yield of 68.9% of finished low pour bright stock 
plus SAE 30 oil from 200 viscosity residue when using de- 
asphalting as against a yield of 61.4% of bright stock only, 


without the reduction step. 


when acid treating the straight residue. 


In making this 


comparison, it is interesting to note the relatively large loss 
of low viscosity oils as well as those of high viscosity when 
using a large quantity of acid. This is characteristic of any 
treating system when a wide range stock is given a heavy 
treatment, as the light portion of such stock is invariably 
overtreated. 


Tue second set of data shows the treatment of a heavy 
Van Zandt residue and is reported in Table II. 
ing material represented about 20°¢ residue on Van Zandt 
It was first de-asphalted by the Coubrough process, 
and the distillate was finished by furfural refining, solvent 
dewaxing by the ketone benzol process and clay contacting 


crude. 


to color. 


The start- 


The object of the work was the production of a 


high V. I. light colored oil, and the results show a finished 
oil comparable in quality with products normally made 
The overall yield 


from much better quality raw material. 
based on distillate is 50°, including all treating losses. 


Be- 


cause of the characteristics of Van Zandt Crude, which is 
not very paraffinic in the high viscosity range, the scheme 


Hy. Lube 


Distillate Asphalt 
19.0 ‘ 
ne 1.005 
550 ‘ 
134 
5 (DD) 
+-100 
3.07 
76 
0.869 
a 73 
115 
29.1 70.9 
Solvent De waxing. 









4. 


Waxy 
Raffinate 


1 


Clay Contacting. 


Extract 


019 


38.7 
11.3 


Table 2—Processing System—Van Zandt Short Residue 


Dewaxed 
Raffinate 


26.4 
540 


Slack 
Wax 


33 


118 


16.3 
2.9 


Finished 
Oil 


26.6 
540 


91.2 
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outlined is probably not very attractive as a commercial 
operation. However, if a finished oil of 80 V. I. is the ob- 
ject, the picture is much more attractive, for in this case the 
comparable yield is about 67° of finished oil with a vis- 
cosity of 125 S.S.U. at 210° F. and a carbon residue of 0.5. 

The final set of data presented is given in Table III and 
is concerned with production of high quality finished oil 


from Oklahoma City residue. The sequence of operations 
is: 


_— 


. De-asphalting by the Coubrough Process. 
2. Furfural refining of the distillate. 
3. Benzol-ketone dewaxing of the raffinate. 


The finished oil is of excellent quality and is comparable 
to that produced by any other alternate processing system. 
The nature of the asphalt produced is of interest since it 
has characteristics which make it a commercial product, 
although it is not felt that production of asphalt from Okla- 
homa City Crude will ever be much of a factor in the as- 
phalt market of the world. 


Wirn regard to cost of plant for de-asphalting by the 
Coubrough Process, it is difficult to quote figures because 
of the fact that each application is more or less of an indi- 
vidual problem. The plant design depends on the source 
of the residue charge, the percentage of crude, the market 
requirements for finished lubricating oils and the subse- 
quent processing steps that are most desirable to employ. 
In general, it can be stated that the cost will be approxi- 
mately the same as for vacuum distillation units taking the 
charging capacity of the Coubrough unit as the total volume 
of carrier distillate plus residue charge. Such items as the 
amount of carrier required, how heavy a residue is avail- 
able, the characteristics of utilities and various other fac- 
tors all enter into the optimum plant design. 


The solution of a problem presented by a recent inquiry 
may be of interest. The existing operation involved reduc- 
tion of 4,000 barrels per day of 50° Mid-Continent crude 
to 50 penetration asphalt. The problem was to determine 
the optimum method of increasing the charging capacity 
of the plant to 8,000 barrels per day and producing the same 
penetration asphalt. Another requirement was that the re- 
vamped unit should be able to reduce the 50° residue to a 
iower penetration asphalt at slightly reduced capacity. The 
solution presented was installation of a Coubrough unit in 
series with the existing unit whereby the existing unit 
would accomplish the first reduction step to approximately 
25° reduced crude and the Coubrough unit could complete 
the reduction to penetration asphalt. One factor which led 
to the arrangement described above was that the refinery 
in question had no additional cooling water supply avail- 
able. Because of the difference in the cooling water tem- 
perature rise when condensing steam and when condensing 
carrier distillate previously mentioned, it was possible to 
arrive at a design whereby the revised plant for 8000 bar- 


rels per day used no more cooling water than the existing 
plant for 4000 barrels per day. This result was obtained 
through application of heat exchange and through incrcas- 
ing the cooling water temperature rise from 40 degrees to 
45 degrees. 

Several recent applications of the Coubrough process 
to heavy residues other than those suitable for lubricating 
oil production may be of interest. These have arisen from 
the large increase in heavy cracked fuel oil inventories. One 
application of the Coubrough process was to reduce such 
material to a very high melting point pitch, a considerable 
proportion of which could be used for fuel by maintaining 
it in a heated system. The recovered distillate would be 
returned to cracking stock. The yield of distillate from this 
operation on a typical heavy fuel oil is as high as 75%. 

A similar application for another refiner was so de- 
signed that no steam at all was used in the process. This 
was almost a requirement since fresh water for boiler feed 
was very scarce and expensive and it was not possible for 
the refiner in question to supply the necessary steam for a 
steam-vacuum operation without increasing boiler plant 
capacity. A second consideration favoring the use of this 
process was the fact that the fuel oil charge had a high 
sulphur content and was extremely corrosive. By complete 
elimination of steam through the use of carrier distillate 
and by the use of electric drive for pumps, the unit as de- 
signed required no steam at all. Though the elimination 
of steam meant an increase in fuel load, one of the objects 
of the installation was to decrease the fuel production any- 
way so that this was not a drawback. The use of a dry 
system without steam assisted the corrosion problem by 
eliminating any possibility of corrosion through condensing 
steam or through the presence of steam in any part of the 
system. 


Tue value of this process as a laboratory tool in inves- 
tigating the characteristics of very high boiling material is 
obvious since operation on the pilot plant scale is extremely 
simple. In The Lummus Co. Laboratory samples varying 
in size from 5 barrels to 100 barrels have been run at a rate 
of approximately 1 barrel per hour. The advantage of this 
method of operation is that it is possible to obtain samples 
of narrow high boiling cuts of sufficient size that subse- 
quent processing work and investigation will give reliable 
results and will supply finished oils in some cases for actual 
engine tests. 

Considerable data has been accumulated on material 
containing very high boiling oils, such as residues from 
Pennsylvania and Michigan crudes. There is an interest- 
ing story in connection with early work on such materials. 
An attempt was being made to reduce Pennsylvania crude 
to a minimum residue and since the sample received was 
small, it was not possible to build up the residue concentra- 
tion by asphalt recirculation to the desired figure. It hap- 
pened that some low penetration asphalt from Hendricks 
crude was available so this material was added to the Penn- 


Table 3—Processing System—Oklahoma City Residue 


Oklahoma Hy. Lube 
City Resid. Distillate 
Inspections 
© APi 22.0 23.4 
Sp. Gr. 
Flash C. O. C. 515 505 
S. F. Vis. at 210° F. ; 
Ss. U.. Vis. at 210° F 152.5 104 
Color—Tag Robinson 
Pour ° F. 110 
Carbon Res. Per Cent 4.1 2.33 
Vis. Index 75 
)' At a oe 0.842 0.839 
Pen./77° F. 
Mee 
Yields 
Vol. Per Cent on Operation 93.05 
Vol. Per Cent on Raw Stock 100.0 93.05 
Order of Operations 
Coubrough Distillation 2. Furfural Refining 3. Solvent Dewa 
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Dewaxed 


Waxy Refined 
Asphalt Raffinate Extract Oil Slack Wax 
: 2°29 6 10.0 28.7 
1.010 F 
710 y 510 
871 ‘ ‘ 
SO 90 
115 é 0 
0.3 0.3 
104 96 
0.798 0.801 
142 ‘ 
140 
6.95 70.3 29.7 84.9 15.1 
6 a5 65.65 97.55 55.6 9.9 
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sylvania residue to increase the asphalt concentration. After 
the results of this run had been evaluated, it was discovered 
that material from the Hendricks asphalt which was actual- 
ly light asphalt had distilled at lower temperatures than 
material from the Pennsylvania residue which was actually 
oil. Thus, the net result of the work had been to distill 
some low boiling asphalt from the added asphalt rather 
than obtain any further reduction of Pennsylvania residue. 
This merely illustrates the necessity for careful choice of 
words when referring to these materials, since unusual re- 
sults are often obtained in the very high boiling range in 
which much of the work reported has been carried out. 
This paper has been presented with the object of indi- 


cating typical applications of the Coubrough process. It 
should be emphasized that its chief function is the de-as- 
phalting of heavy residues in an easily operated commer- 
cial unit. The data presented should be considered as indi- 
cating broadly what can be accomplished when employing 
the process on Mid-Continent residues. The flexibility of 
the process is obvious and the operating costs comparable 
with those obtainable in normal vacuum distillation. In 
conjunction with solvent refining and dewaxing, results are 
obtainable which are comparable to alternate processing 
systems. In comparison with other de-asphalting methods, 
results are also comparable but plant and operating costs 
are probably lower. 


Discussion—Deasphalting Mid-Continent 


Residues by Distillation 


Mr. C. O. Garbrecht (Talco Asphalt & Refining Com- 
pany): Referring to the diagram when the vacuum over- 
head is recycled, does the recycling decrease the paraffine 
content of the asphalt? If the residue charge is from a 
mixed base crude and the vacuum overhead is recycled back 
through the heater, does this have a tendency to decrease 
the paraffine content of the asphalt residue? 

Mr. Kraft: No, it does not. The only effect actually ob- 
tained is the equivalent of a very high vacuum operation. 
In other words, extremely high boiling material can be dis- 
tilled (due to this equivalent high vacuum) at temperatures 
at which cracking would start otherwise, but as for any se- 
lective vaporization between paraffinic and asphaltic com- 
pounds, this is not noticeable. At one time it was thought 
this might be so and instead of light petroleum distillate 
toluol was used. The same quality product was obtained as 
with light petroleum distillate. Some very refractory re- 
cycle gas oil of the proper boiling range was also tried with 
no change in results. So there is no selective vaporizing 
action on the components of the residue. 

Chairman Carney: Mr. Kraft, in the separation of the 
light oil carrier to get your stripping effect from the as- 
phalt residue, what absolute pressure is it necessary to 
carry at the point of flash in the tower for average Mid- 
Continent residues? 

Mr. Kraft: Ordinarily it is entirely satisfactory to have 
a pressure in the flash chamber of 80 to 100 millimeters Hg. 
absolute. In other words, with a barometric condenser for 
condensing process steam and steam jet air pumps to main- 
tain vacuum, such a system can be operated with 95° F. 
cooling water without the use of a booster jet or similar 
equipment. 

Chairman Carney: This is at the point of flash? 

Mr. Kraft: Yes. 

Chairman Carney: How much pressure drop is there 
across the trays necessary for proper separation? 

Mr. Kraft: The greatest portion of the pressure drop is 
in the condenser and this is approximately 5 to 10 milli- 
meters; across the trays themselves the drop is possibly an- 
other 10 millimeters. The overall drop is thus not over 20 to 
25 millimeters. With an 80 millimeter flash zone pressure, 
00-60 millimeters at the barometric condenser is required 
and this can be obtained easily with 90 degree water. With 
100 millimeters at the flash zone, 75-80 millimeters is re- 
quired at the barometric condenser, and this is obtainable 
with 100 degree cooling water. The use of intermediate re- 
flux is mainly to avoid a large low temperature condensing 
load at the top of the tower by effecting partial condensation 
at much higher temperatures. This division of condensation 
is a matter of the amount of surface required for removing 
B.t.u.’s at one temperature level or another. 

Mr. Garbrecht: How is penetration or gravity on bot- 
toms controlled? 


Wr. Kraft: This is controlled most easily by bottoms 





stripping steam, of which a small amount is used, also by 
the ratio of carrier to original residue. This ratio is set to 
avoid having a peak temperature which would lead to de- 
composition, viscosity loss and such effects. 


Chairman Carney: What reflux ratio is used for the 
carrier and for the lube distillate? 


Mr. Kraft: Ordinarily, at the circulating reflux zone, 
enough heat will be removed to condense 75-80 per cent of 
the heavy lube distillate. If this is done, the correct flash 
point of the lube distillate can be obtained with little steam 
stripping of the side stream, or in some cases with no strip- 
ping. The circulating reflux used, as mentioned before, is 
simply to avoid an overhead condensing load, since the over- 
head condensing temperature is only 300 to 320 degrees, 
but with a flash temperature of 750, there is a great deal of 
superheat in the flash zone vapors. On the average, a reflux 
ratio of about 1.5:1 to the cold carrier product would be used 
at the top of the tower. 

Mr. Garbrecht: Do the feed inlets of the vacuum units 
go in at a tangent or straight? 

Mr. Kraft: They can be installed either way. Tangen- 
tial inlets are preferred because this arrangement helps 
eliminate entrainment of residue in flashing. 

Dr. C. W. Rippie (Solvay Sales Corp.): If a refinery had 
100 barrels of 4 gravity residue fuel going to storage per 
day, would this unit solve their fuel oil storage problem? 

Mr. Kraft: Not entirely, since the question is too broad. 
Some recent work on fuel oil has been done because various 
refiners in the Middle West in the heavy industrial areas 
had accumulated so much 6-8 gravity fuel oil that they did 
not know what to do with it. The steel mills and other 
large users of heavy fuel were operating at low rates but 
the gasoline demand was remaining steady. The work done 
involved distilling a 6-8 gravity fuel oil by the Coubrough 
Process to 25% residue. This gave 75% of distillate which 
could be returned back to cracking stock. For the average 
combination cracking operation, say a 25° yield on crude of 
heavy fuel is obtained. If this is reduced by 75%, there re- 
mains one-quarter of 25° or about 6° pitch fuel, which, if 
used throughout the refinery, is still more than average 
overall requirements. The point is that something of a start 
has been made, and a material is obtained which can be fur- 
ther reduced to coke with much less starting volume. The 
method of coking such a starting material is now being in- 
vestigated. The Coubrough process, however, gives consid- 
erable reduction and with the distillate returned to crack- 
ing, less ultimate fuel is obtained since gasoline production 
can be maintained at somewhat lower crude charging rates. 

Mr. Garbrecht: Does this process work on only one 

type of crude or can it work on a mixture? Say there were 
two different crudes or two different residues from two dif- 
ferent crudes. Could the two be mixed together and any 
results obtained, or would the situation be like the Hen- 
dricks and Pennsylvania residues? 
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A close-up of pickling vats at 
Greenville, Pennsylvania, plant. 





1 general view of pickling plant 


with plates drying in racks in 


foreground. 





Facilities for Pickling 
at Greenville, Plant 


WE WILL BE glad to quote 
you our price on the pickling 
of tanks for export locations or 
for erection at domestic loca- 
tions served from our Greenville, 
Write our 
nearest office for complete in- 


Pennsylvania, plant. 


formation on this new process. 
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]' YOU are responsible for the 
maintenance of oil storage 
tanks, well know how im- 
portant it is to properly prepare 
the surfaces of tanks prior to 
painting. This is a particularly 
vital problem with tanks located 
near salt water. It is for this 
reason that the new phosphoric 
pickling process for steel plate is 
attracting wide attention. 


you 


In addition to being both 
practical and economical, this 


process goes further than merely 
removing mill scale. By controlled 
chemical the complete 
plate is coated with iron phos- 
phate which is an excellent bond 
for paint and a natural inhibitor 
against rust. Reports now coming 
back from first jobs indicate that 
savings in maintenance quickly 
pay for the small additional cost. 


action, 


When this process is employed, 
the steel is pickled after fabrica- 
tion. The plates are placed first 
in a warm sulphuric acid solution 
which the mill 
then washed and dipped into a 
phosphoric acid solution. Upon 
being removed from this last bath, 
all surfaces except the edges are 


removes seale, 


These tanks at an ocean terminal 

are typical of the kind being 

fabricated from the new pickled 
plates. 


ee a =) 


Solves Many Maintenance Problems! 


given a coating of special paint 
while still warm. This assures the 
paint being applied to a thorough- 
ly clean surface. Also the temper- 
ature of the metal speeds the dry- 
ing process. After erection in the 
field, the final coats of paint are 
applied immediately. 


The pickling of steel tanks by 
the phosphoric process has been 
used extensively on tanks for 
erection at foreign locations. The 
fabricated material is clean and 
easy to handle. The shop coat 
protects the metal while in transit 
and facilitates the painting of the 
tank as soon 
completed. 


as the erection is 


We have complete facilities for 
pickling tank material by the 
phosphoric method at our Green- 
ville, Pennsylvania, plant. In the 
accompanying illustrations, the 
upper view at the left shows a 
close-up of the pickling plant 
which consists of three vats lo- 
cated side by side. The lower view 
shows a plate being removed from 
the phosphoric acid bath by an 
overhead crane and a group of 
pickled plates in drying racks in 
foreground. 


Chicago Bridge & lron Company 


Cleveland 2206 Rockefeller Bldg. 
Chicago 2125 Old Colony Bldg. 
New York 3345-165 Broadway Bldg. 


Philadelphia 1614 
Boston 
Detroit 


1700 Walnut Street Bldg. 
1516 Consolidated Gas Bldg. 
1513 Lafayette Bldg. 


Dallas 1439 Liberty Bank Bldg. 
Birmingham 1534 N. Fiftieth Street 
Houston .2919 Main Street 
Tulsa , 1607 Hunt Bldg. 
San Francisco 1060 Rialto Bldg. 
Los Angeles 1422 Wm. Fox Bldg. 


FABRICATING PLANTS in Birmingham, Chicago and Greenville, Pa. 
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Mr. Kraft: The two mentioned were pretty far apart. 
If two residues had in general about the same character- 
istics, satisfactory results could be obtained. Of course, as- 
phalt men Say it is hard to predict results when blending as- 
phait. A blend of two asphalts of the same penetration 
might have either higher or lower penetration than the com- 
ponents. 


Mr. Neal Prichard (Col-Tex Refining Co.): Assuming 
that exhaust steam of sufficient pressure for use at the 
inlet of the heater is available, is there any particular ad- 
vantage in using the carrier instead of steam? 


Mr. Kraft: No outstanding ones except for the econo- 
mies involved in cooling water and simpler plant design. 
It is felt that better operation is possible when a non- 
viscous liquid mixture is introduced at the heater inlet. 
Since vaporization takes place under the influence of a 
decrease in pressure and added heat, with a liquid mixture 
this is a gradual process and continues thruout the coil 
to the outlet and thru the transfer line to the tower. 
On the other hand, if this effect is obtained by introducing 
steam, there is an abrupt change in volume at the point 
of entrance of the steam which must be allowed for by a 
large increase in cross-section of the tubes. This means 
special design to take care of the volume of steam without 
having a high pressure drop and requires careful cesign to 
obtain even distribution if parallel flow is employed to give 
the increased cross-section necessary. As far as the results 
are concerned under either system, there will not be a great 
deal of difference. The special design of heater for in- 
troduction of steam would mean a loss in flexibility and 
there is always the increased cooling water load. 


Mr. Prichard: Did I understand correctly that the 
Coubrough process takes less cooling water? 


Mr. Kraft: Yes. The carrier distillate is condensed 
in a surface condenser with probably a 40° rise in cooling 
water (say from 85 to 125°F.) passing thru the condenser. If 
steam is used, it is condensed in a barometric condenser 
and at a normal vacuum of 50 millimeters absolute pres- 
sure in the barometric, it is not possible to have more 
than a 10° rise in cooling water temperature. Unless this 
water is pumped and reused somewhere else, which involves 
pumping cost, four times the quantity of water is required 
to condense steam with a 10° rise than to condense carrier 
with a 40° rise. 


Mr. Prichard: In employing the carrier process a 
surface condenser is used in order to stay away from 
contamination of water? 


Mr. Kraft: Yes. It is also a question of condensing 
temperatures. When condensing carrier this temperature 
is 300°F. but when condensing steam it is about 95° to 
100°F. With 90° to 95°F. cooling water, which is quite 
common in the Mid-Continent and Gulf Coast area, this 
point makes quite a difference. 

Mr. Prichard: Is there any difference in the carbon 
residue of the distillate when using carrier and when using 
steam? 


Mr. Kraft: None that has been detected in the work 
to date. 


Mr. Prichard: In other words, one is about the same as 
the other? 

Mr. Kraft: Yes. 

Mr. Garbrecht: Does the carrier reduce the tendency 
for skin cracking in the tubes? 

Mr. Kraft: This used to be a sales claim, but when 
the temperature has been reached where vaporization be- 
gins, the viscosity of the mixture is so low that this claim 
cannot be proven. The only evidence that there is some- 
thing to this thought is that oils have been run by this 
process at about 25° higher temperatures than straight 
vacuum-steam distillation without harmful effects. In other 
words, a straight vacuum-steam distillation with a peak 
temperature of 750°F. would compare with 775°F. for the 
Coubrough process. The extent of decomposition has been 
checked by numerous Oliensis tests on the asphalt pro- 
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duced. As this test is quite sensitive to even mild cracking 
it affords a good check on maximum temperatures that 
may be employed. 


Chairman Carney: Mr. Kraft, coming back to the 
lubricating oil side of this question, what improvements 
in the bright stock are made by this process as compared 
with acid treating to remove asphalt? 


Mr. Kraft: It is not claimed that great improvement 
in the quality of finished oil results, since de-asphalting is 
only one of the steps involved in going from crude residue 
to finished oil. What is claimed is greater flexibility for 
any kind of treating system, improved yield and equal 
quality as far as finished oil is concerned. 


Chairman Carney: The point I had in mind is whether 
there is not a possibility that greater stability of the oil is 
obtained by virtue of less acid treatment so that some 
of the natural inhibitors are left in the finished oil. 


Mr. Kraft: It is possible that there is some such 
effect. In all cases, the de-asphalting operation has been 
carried out under such temperature conditions that no 
deterioration of the distillates is obtained. One thing that 
is evident is that in a great many cases the charge stock 
cannot be reduced to as low an asphalt residue as is de- 
sired because of distilling some material which is diffi- 
cult to treat. One commercial Coubrough unit was de- 
signed to run to 50 penetration asphalt and to make 175° 
viscosity at 210°F. heavy lube distillate. When operating 
for 50 penetration asphalt, the carbon residue in the heavy 
distillate was about 4.5, while a carbon residue of 3.5 was 
desired for optimum treating of this viscosity stock. The 
refiner suggested poor tower design as the cause, but a 
check indicated that if entrainment was responsible, the 
design data was 100% wrong, since the formulas used for 
calculating entrainment showed the vapor velocity to be 
only one-half of the entrainment velocity. In this installa- 
tion there were two plates between the flash zone and the 
heavy lube distillate drawoff plate. A very small stream 
from the heavy distillate pump was bled into the tower 
to the top plate of these two. The thought originally was 
to provide wash liquid to absorb any entrainment which 
might result from surging operation. A draw-off was 
installed from the second plate, and the liquid withdrawn 
was returned to the charge. An analysis of the operating 
data showed that when an attempt was made to meet the 
requirement for 175 viscosity heavy distillate and 3.5 
carbon residue simultaneously with 50 penetration asphalt, 
an impossible set of conditions existed. It was possible, 
however, to make 50 penetration asphalt and 175 viscosity 
heavy lube distillate of somewhat narrower range by with- 
drawing the heavy resinous material from the second plate 
mentioned and removing it as a product. This resinous 
material was found to have a carbon residue of 11.6. In 
other words, the initial flash was a de-asphalting opera- 
tion while the fractionation between the heavy lube dis- 
tillate drawoff plate and the flash zone was a deresining 
operation. The percentage distillate on charge stock from 
an analytical distillation was plotted against carbon residue 
of distillate mid-point and was extrapolated to the percent- 
age off represented by the narrow resin cut. This cut 
amounted to less than 1 per cent of the crude but the 
carbon residue figure fell right on the extrapolated curve. 


The additional feature of fractionation of resins en- 
ables this material to be treated separately from the bulk 
of distillate material. Since it would obviously require 
considerably greater ‘treatment than the bulk distillate, 
the cost of processing would be reduced by separate treat- 
ing, whereas combining it with the bulk distillate would 
give a 4.5 carbon residue and would require heavier treat- 
ment of the whole stock to obtain the same final result. This 
same situation is shown by the loss of lower viscosity 
material on very heavy acid treating since overtreating 
is evident from the data. 


Chairman Carney: What I am interested in is the im- 
provement in lubricating oil produced, since I understand 
that this process is mainly designed for de-asphalting of 
lubricating oil. Of course, Oklahoma City crude contains 
only 1.5% of 40 to 50 penetration asphalt. Some of the 
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Noy with a complete line of 


Bristol’s Free-Vane Air-Operated 
Automatic Process Controllers to 
choose from, you can select just 
the instrument you need to control 
your every process—no matter what 
the lag or load characteristics of 


the process may be. 


\ny adjustments that may be nec- 
essary for svnehronizing a Bristol's 
Free-Vane Controller with the pe- 
culiarities of a particularapplication 
are never more than two in number 
—and are quickly. simply and 
easily made without removing the 
chart. chart dial, or even disturb- 
ing the chart record. 


Of course. each Bristol’s Free-Vane 
Controller, regardless of type. offers 
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REE-VANE PRECISION 


now available* for your most intricate 





as well as simple processing .... 





the two outstanding features of all 
Free-Vane Air Control: (1) The eon- 


trol device absorbs practically no 


power from the measuring system, 
consequently the chart record is a 
truthful. undistorted record below, 
at. and above the control point: 
(2) Converting the instrument from 
direct to reverse acting or vice 
versa can be easily taken care of 


by the user. 


Write for Free-V ane Bulletins Nos. 
1440U, 467U and 503U which will 
help you in controlling your proc- 
ess temperature, pressure, level and 
flow more efficiently. 


BRISTOLS 


* Free -Vane Controllers meet 
all needs of modern refining 


OFF AND ON TYPE: For simple 
process control applications. 


AMPLISET: For automatic control 
of processes requiring a con- 
troller with easily adjustable 
throttling range. 


RESET: For automatic control of 
processes, such as the control of 
top tower temperature, where it is 
necessary to maintain point con- 
trol under conditions of varying 
load and sizeable process lag. 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY 
WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Branch Offices in Principal Offices 
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data showed the carbon residue of the bright stock, taken 
as a distillate and given a 15 pound acid treatment to have 
carbon residue of 1.6; while the same stock, with a 40 
to 45 pound acid treat on the crude residue showed 1.78. 
This would indicate some improvement in carbon residue. 
I would like to know what other improvement the finished 
lubricating oils would show to justify the procedure from 
a lubricating oil standpoint. 


Mr. Kraft: The point to be considered here is the sub- 
sequent treatment required and the cost of same in elimi- 
nation of heavy acid treating and acid losses. Alternately, 
if a solvent-treated oil is desired, a distillate can be treated 
by a single solvent with very satisfactory results, while 
in order to satisfactorily solvent-treat a residue, the method 
employed is a double-solvent process which is relatively 
expensive. The comparison of de-asphalting by distillation 
plus single solvent treatment shows the same finished 
oils as double-solvent treatment of a residue, but with 
somewhat lower plant and operating costs. Some data avail- 
able on Oklahoma City crude shows the yield and quality 
of products from a 27.5% Oklahoma City residue to be al- 
most identical for Coubrough de-asphalting plus single- 
solvent refining plus dewaxing as against double-solvent 
refining plus dewaxing. 

Mr. J. B. Phelps (Lion Oil & Refining Co.): Referring 
to the carrier stock and to kerosine and such material is 
carrier stock and comparing them with water, isn’t it ona 
strictly molal basis that the partial pressure effect is ob- 
tained? 

Mr. Kraft: Yes. 

Mr. Phelps: With kerosine, which weighs much more 
than water, say three times as much for comparative pur- 
poses, won’t the requirements be for three times as much 
heat input to kerosine since there is three times as much 
weight in pounds compared to water? Then when removing 
this heat in the condenser, won’t the condensation require 
three times as much water, or since you can obtain three 
times as much heat exchange, the same amount of water 
for your kerosine as a carrier as will be required if steam 
is used in place of carrier? 

Mr. Kraft: No. Assume the molecular weight of car- 
rier distillate is 180, which is reasonable for kerosine. The 
molecular weight of the steam is 18. So for the same 
weight in pounds of steam, it is necessary to use ten times 
the weight in pounds of carrier distillate to obtain the 
equivalent effect. If the requirements call for 2000 pounds 
an hour of steam, it would mean the use of 20,000 pounds 
an hour of distillate. The latent heat of steam is about 
1000 B.t.u. per pound or 18,000 B.t.u.’s per pound mol. The 
latent heat of kerosine is about 100 B.t.u.’s per pound or 
18,000 B.t.u.’s per pound mol. 

Mr. Phelps: I understood you to say at the first of the 
discussion that the latent heat is approximately the same. 

Mr. Kraft: The molal latent heat. 

Mr. Phelps: I missed the word “molal,” which is what 
was throwing me off. 

Mr. Kraft: Using one mol of steam requires an input 
of 18,000 B.t.u.’s in the boiler plant and 18,000 B.t.u.’s must 
be removed in the barometric condenser. Using one mol 
of kerosine requires that 18,000 B.t.u.’s be absorbed in the 
oil heater and removed in the overhead condenser. 

Mr. R. T. Colquette (Root Petroleum Co.): Referring 
to the intermediate cut between asphalt bottoms and the 
main side stream, if this is recirculated back through the 
heater, is the effect cumulative; in the other words, does 
this material build up in the system or is it simply a 
blend of the other two cuts caused by entrainment? 

Mr. Kraft: No. This material in the commercial plant 
mentioned was originally returned to a vacuum distilla- 
tion tower preceding the Coubrough Process tower but it 
was found to be cumulative. In other words, difficulty in 
making simultaneous cuts continued until it was dis- 
covered that there was an actual intermediate fraction 
which would spoil the asphalt if included in it, or would 
spoid the distillate if included in it. As a result, this resin 
cut is now being removed as a product and blended with 
cracked fuel oil until the method of processing it has been 
worked out. 
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Natural Graphite 


Dear Editor: 

The writer desires to express his thanks and apprecia- 
tion to Mr. Raymond Szymanowitz for his article in the 
January 25th issue of the NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS, on “Colloidal-Graphited Lubricants and Graphoid 
Surfaces.” 

Natural graphite as it comes out of the ground is 
associated with impurities, but it is not a difficult matter 
to remove these impurities, nor is the operation expensive 
or laborious. 

It may interest him to know that natural lubricating 
graphite-flake or crystalling-containing 98% and 99% 
graphitic carbon, and of a size that all will pass through 
a sieve having 325 meshes to the lineal inch, has been 
on the market for years. 

Natural graphite of 100% graphitic carbon is not im- 
possible, we have handled large quantities of it. 

Natural graphite is now being refined to a size that 
is practically colloidal—average particle size one micron— 
and large quantities are being produced today, and have 
been for the past two years, ranging in size from two and 
a half microns to ten microns, carbon content 98% to 99.5% 
and sometimes 100%. 

Mr. Szymanowitz has rendered useful service to the 
refiners of natural graphite as well as to the manufacturers 
of artificial graphite, for after all, graphoid surfaces are 
formed by both kinds of graphite. 

Very truly yours, 
John Motion, 

Supt. Graphite, Graphite Lubricants and Graphite 

Paint Departments. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


At ACS Meeting 


Catalysis Symposium 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 18.—A symposium on “Tie Role 
of Catalysis in Petroleum Chemistry,” will be presented 
by the Petroleum Division of the American Chemical So- 
ciety at the society’s 97th Annual Meeting at Baltimore, 
April 3 to 7. Arrangements are under the chairmanship 
of Prof. H. S. Taylor of Princeton University. 

One of the prominent chemists in American catalytic 
chemistry, Dr. V. N. Ipatieff, professor emeritus of North- 
western University, will be guest of honor at the Petroleum 
Division dinner April 4, and will speak on “The History of 
Catalysis and Petroleum Chemistry.” 

At the same meeting the Physical and Inorganic Chem- 
istry Division of the society will present a symposium on the 
“Fundamentals of Heterogeneous Catalysis,” also under the 
chairmanship of Prof. Taylor. “Synthetic Rubber and Elas- 
tic Polymers” will be brought up to date in a Rubber Divi- 
sion symposium, while another will study “Colloids and 
Water and Waste Treatment.” 


Famous Race Driver Dies 


“Wild Bill” Cummings, world-famous driver of racing 
cars and winner of the Indianapolis Speedway Classic in 
1934, died early Feb. 8, from injuries received when a 
passenger car he was driving went off a roadway em- 
bankment near his home in Indianapolis. 
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Our plant is not only one which is 
equipped with every modern facility 
for the production of massive, all 
welded pieces of refinery equip- 
ment, but it is located at the mouth 
of the Philadelphia Harbor with 
piers, large cranes and every facility 


for water shipments direct from 





our plant. 


SHIPBUILDING & DRYDOCK COMPANY 


CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Changing Water Quality Problems 


And How They Were Solved 


By Glenn R. Hull* 


ABSTRACT 


Water for boilers generating steam at 400 lbs. 
and 630° F. superheat was treated satisfactorily 
with zeolite softeners; tube corrosion developed, 
caused by presence of oxygen in the water; de- 
aerators were revamped to minimize the trouble. 
Storms over the lake caused excessive turbidity 
which passed into zeolite treaters and greatly re- 
duced their capacity. 


Increased alum treatment removed turbidity; 
lime-soda-phosphate system was installed, and me- 


chanical arrangements perfected to solve the trou- 
bles. 


W iru the modern trend toward higher pres- 
sures and higher steaming rates, changes in boiler wa- 
ter conditioning have become mandatory. Economy of 
operation and installation costs have made it necessary 
to reduce shut-down time of equipment. Hence, water 
treating methods are required which will prevent scale 
formation, eliminate carry-Over in the steam and pro- 
hibit corrosion, all at a reasonable cost. The following 
discussion relates how this problem was handled at a 
petroleum refinery located in the Chicago area, a plant 
using Lake Michigan water. 

The refinery is not connected with outside electrical 
power and its own steam units furnish its only avail- 
able steam power. This fact makes uninterrupted opera- 
tion a factor of vital importance. The refinery require- 
ments are such that it is necessary to treat approximate- 
ly 2,700,000 gallons of water per day with high demands 
going over 3,200,000 gallons per day. The station operates 
with 100% make-up water. General refinery heat con 
ditions and power plant data are given because they 
have a bearing on water treating methods. 

As the refinery demands for steam and power grew, 
additional boiler houses were constructed in various parts 
of the plant. Electrical generation was not done at the 
steaming localities but rather at other locations within 
the refinery. All of these boilers were delivering steam 
at about 90 pounds per square inch pressure and the 
steam was without superheat. The water delivered to 
the boiler houses averaged about 90° F., the heat above 
lake temperature being picked up in refinery processing. 
A steam and power survey disclosed the fact that it 
would be economical to use a different heat cycle. Ac- 


*Efficiency Engineer. 


With a bachelor of chemical engineering degree from Ohio 
State University (1924) the author is an efficiency engineer with 
one of the large oil companies. This article is part of the work 
required for an advances professional degree at the same _ uni- 
versity, and is a report on an involved water purification prob- 
lem and how it was solved. 


would be economical to use a different heat cycle. Ac- 
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cordingly, a power plant was constructed utilizing mod- 
ern means of effecting efficiency. 

The new power station generates both steam and 
power in one station, its capacity being such that only 
one station is required to meet the refinery demand. Steam 
is generated in Sterling “V” type boilers at 400 pounds 
pressure and delivered from the boilers at a temperature 
of 630° F. A small portion of the 40u-pound steam is 
used in processing and the remainder is reduced to 110 
pounds either through turbo-generators or through de- 
superheaters. The 10-pound steam system receives steam 
either through turbo-generators or through reducing 
valves. The various steam and power demands dictate 
the methods of reduction and the quantities reduced. 

The station was built in 1927. At the time of the de- 
sign work there was a dearth of reliable information re- 
garding water treatment for boilers of the contemplated 
pressures. Internal treatments were frowned upon for 
two reasons. First, the high quantities of dissolved and 
suspended solids would either cause priming or foam- 
ing, or limit steaming rates. Secondly, insurance against 
scale was not certain. External precipitation methods at 
that time were not bringing the hardness down to a 
safe point. Practically no information was available re- 
garding after treatments. Base exchange methods were 
delivering water at a satisfactorily low hardness and pre- 
ducing boiler waters with no suspended solids present. 
Hence the base exchange method was chosen as the 
most satisfactory means of water conditioning. 


Lake Michigan water was used in the refinery as an 
absorbing medium for waste heat. Water ranging from 
90° F. to 120° F. was available in sufficient quantity to 
use for the station. Three 35’ x 29’ circular tanks were 
used for the raw water system. Filter alum was fed into 
the incoming water as the water entered the top of the 
center tank. After going over a splash plate the water 
was deflected to the lower portion of the tank by a cir- 
cular baffle. From here it rose and overflowed into the 
two side tanks, the water flowing across the tanks, ris- 
ing slightly from box baffles serving as inlets to box 
baffles across the tanks serving as outlets. 

Most of the alum floc and sludge was removed by 
desludging the tanks through spiders in the flat tank 
bottoms. Raw water pumps took suction on these two 
secondary tanks and forced the water through seven 
horizontal cylindrical pressure-type filters in parallel where 
the remainder of the floc and sludge was removed. The 
filtering medium was sand over gravel. Filtered water 
was discharged into a header which served as an inlet 
header to five horizontal cylindrical pressure type base 
exchange softeners in parallel. 

The exchange material was natural zeolite supported 
on graded gravel. Regeneration of the zeolite was ac- 
complished by pumping a sodium chloride solution through 
the zeolite and then washing out the spent solution with 
filtered water. The wash and rinse water from the filters 
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and softeners was discarded to the sewer. The softened 
water was discharged into a head box at the ground 
floor level. 

In the bottom of the head box was an adjustable ori- 
fice which allowed the water to flow by gravity out of 
the box, at a rate depending on the head of water in 
the head box, into an underground rectangular tank. At 
the entrance to this tank was a mixing chamber where 
weak sulphuric acid was mixed into the soft water. The 
rate of acid feed was regulated automatically by the 
head of water in the head box. Adjustments on this equip 
ment were made by hand as indicated by alkalinity de- 
terminations run by the water treaters. Air was blown 
through the water from an air grid in the bottom of 
the underground tank. Drips and drains were discharged 
into this tank, the air acting as a mixer. In addition to 
mixing, the air removed the carbon dioxide which was 
liberated. 


Treatep water pumps on the ground level took suc- 
tion from the discharge end of the underground tank 
and delivered the water to two tray-flash type deaerating 
heaters. An emergency overhead tank floated on the dis- 
charge line of these pumps. The boiler feed pumps took 
suction on these heaters which were overhead in the 
boiler room and delivered the water through the econo- 
mizers to the boilers. The boilers are equipped with fin- 
tube water wall furnaces and hair-pin type convection 
superheaters. Blowdown is continuous through the flash 
tanks and heat exchangers in the line from the treated 
water pumps to the heaters. The boiler water obtained 
from this system was free from suspended solids. At no 
time during normal operation was carryover of any ap- 
preciable amount experienced. Alkalinities were not un- 
duly high. The concentration of the boiler water was 
maintained at about 150 grains per gallon. 

The first major difficulty encountered was corrosion 
in the economizer tubes. The corrosion rate was of an 
alarming magnitude. Boiler corrosion was not experi- 
enced. What was happening was that the iron in the 
economizer tubes was acting as an oxygen absorber which 
gave oxygen-free water to the boiler but corroded the 
economizer tubes. The oxygen content of the water from 
the deaerators was averaging about 0.10 to 0.15 cc. per 
liter as indicated by the Winkler test. The deaerators were 
revamped to deliver water with zero oxygen according 
to the Winkler test. Although corrosion was not elimi- 
nated it was reduced to a point where it was only of 
minor importance. The pH value of the water to the 
heaters was about 7.2 and it contained considerable free 
carbon dioxide. Experiments indicated that with this wa- 
ter, even a trace of oxygen causes excessive corrosion. 

Very early in the operation of the station a series 
of seven storms swept the lower end of Lake Michigan. 
The lake became so turbulent that the refinery water 
was actually muddy. The water as it came to the power 
station had passed the stage of being simply turbid. It 
was heavy with mud. Changes in alum charging rates 
were varied but with the set up it was impossible to set- 
tle out the foreign matter. 

This inflicted a heavy overload on the filters. After 
being overloaded for several days they began to allow 
turbidity to pass through them into the softeners. Short- 
ly thereafter the softeners lost part of their capacity. 
Krom the general set up it can be seen that, if the water 
softening capacity lowers beyond the refinery demand 
for steam, the refinery capacity must be curtailed. As 
a temporary measure a small quantity of hard water 
was by-passed around the softeners. In less than a day 
some of the vertical tubes in the furnace walls began 
to blister from scale. These tubes had to be replaced. 
They are the only tubes, however, that have been lost 
due to water treating and this occurred during an ab- 
normal period. 


As the peak of the storm subsided the water treat- 
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ing system reverted toward normal operation. Since the 
silt and other foreign matter did not return to its normal 
low level a high duty was imposed on the settling tanks 
and filters. The water going to the softeners was not 
clean so that a small amount of foreign matter accumu- 
lated in the softeners. Since baseexchange action is one 
of surface action any material adhering to the zeolite 
particles reduces the active surface, thus lowering the 
softening capacity. 


Frequent and rather heavy backwashing disrupted 
the sand filter beds, allowing short circuiting through 
places where the sand bed was thin. Several attempts 
were made to wash the sand in the filter shells without 
removing the material but no satisfactory method was 
found. Accordingly one unit was taken out of service at 
a time, the sand and gravel water washed through a ro- 
tary screen, graded and returned. By the time the sev- 
enth unit was back into service the first one was so dis- 
rupted that it was nearly time to start hand washing 
again. At this time new raw water tankage was put under 
design. These tanks will be described later. 


The first indications that the filter beds were dis- 
torting, were mud balls from one-half inch to one and 
one-half inches in diameter. These balls would be dis- 
persed through the bed and could not be washed out or 
broken up without removing the material. As conditions 
grew worse a shelf of material built out from the shell 
at about the junction point of the sand and gravel. The 
next step would be the formation of hills of gravel under 
the sand. The sand would be thin over these hills allow- 
ing most of the water to penetrate through this point of 
small resistance. The zeolite beds showed the same sort 
of developments except for the fact that distortions were 
less due to less foreign matter. 


As the raw water returned to normal turbidity the 
filter and softener beds did not remain clean as would 
be expected. A different sort of material was noted which 
caused the mud to adhere to the sand and the shells. When 
shaken in a bottle partially filled with water this mate- 
rial had the appearance of alum floc. Chemical analysis 
proved this material to contain aluminum and silica. Upon 
checking back further in the refinery system bunches 
of this material were found, some of it being green in- 
stead of dull gray when exposed to sunlight. Some of the 
material from the softeners was exposed to sunlight with 
the result that it turned green also in a day or two. 


Microscopic analysis showed that the material was 
algae, mostly diatoms with a small amount of Crenothrix. 
These algae had been growing in the system in the ab- 
sence of sunlight. Copper sulfate was considered to com- 
bat these growths but chlorination was decided upon as 
a better method. Accordingly, liquid (or gaseous) chlorine 
was fed into the system in the line leading to the raw 
water tanks. The experiments were so successful that a 
commercial chlorinator was installed, its operation being 
such that a trace cf free chlorine was indicated by the 
orthotolidine test at the effluent from the softeners. The 
treatment cleared up the beds to such an extent that hand 
washing was required only every 20 months as against 
every two months as was previously necessary. 

The changes in raw water equipment referred to 
above were as follows: A 15 by 55-foot tower was erected 
with a mechanical agitator with variable speed paddles 
in its top portion. This was for agitation of the alum- 
water mixture. The water then entered two rough settlers 
in parallel. These were 10 by 20-foot cylindrical tanks 
laid with a slight slope from the horizontal. Partial set- 
tling occurred here. From the rough settlers the water 
went through two 50 by 50-foot round tanks in parallel. 
From these tanks the water flowed through the three 
original tanks in series. An additional filtering unit was 
added which was identical with the other units. 


Dye tests showed that the retention time in the large 
tanks was not sufficient. In fact two minutes after the 
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With cracked gasoline comprising nearly one half 
of the total motor fuel marketed, the cracking process 
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dye was introduced into the tank inlets it appeared at the 
outlets. The original baffling was simply a box baffle on 
the shell of the tank which spread the entering water. 
The outlet was an identical perforated box baffle directly 
across the tank and slightly higher than the inlet. To 
study the effects of baffling in round tanks, a laboratory 
size round glass tank was procured having the same rela- 
tive dimensions as the large tank. Out of the many schemes 
tried it was found that the following method was best: 
The inlet water was raised almost to the surface of the 
water in one place by fastening a plate on the side of 
the tank and taking the water out of the tank through 
a perforated box baffle near the bottom of the tank di- 
rectly opposite the inlet. A curtain baffle was suspended 
from the roof perpendicular to the direction of flow and 
lowering into the tank to about one third of the depth of 
the water. 


FTER the suggested baffles were built into the op- 
erating tank, dye tests showed that the retention time 
had been extended to a point where the first dye ap- 
peared at the outlet four and one-half hours after in- 
troduction instead of two minutes. The combined effect 
of chlorination and better settling reduced the filtering 
problems to a minimum. The softeners, however, failed 
to restore themselves to their original exchange capacity. 
Their failure to respond to treatment necessitated the 
installation of an additional softening unit. A tank was 
also erected to serve as an emergency treated water stor- 
age tank, to be used temporarily in cases of disruption 
of normal water treating. Numerous schemes were tried 
to restore the zeolite efficiency. Hand washing, caustic 
washing, triple regeneration, brine soaking, alum _ treat- 
ment, silicate treatments and combinations of the various 
methods were tried. Temporary gains were realized but 
the original capacity was never attained. After leveling 
off at this reduced capacity no additional falling off was 
noted. 


In an attempt to increase the capacity of the soften- 
ers, experiments were run to find the effect of lime pre- 
treatment. It was found that by reducing the hardness 
of the water to about two and one-half grains by adding 
lime in the alum agitator, the capacity of the softeners 
could be improved very markedly. The pH value of the 
water would still be satisfactory for zeolite treatment 
and there would be less total solids due to precipitation 
in the raw water system. Lime being a relatively cheap 
chemical made the economics of the process very attrac- 
tive. The pay-off period on the cost of the changes would 
have been short. 
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Arrangement for mixing water softener chemicals (lime- 
soda), with raw boiler water from the lake 
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Fig. 2. Boiler water softening system, showing layout, ond pipe 
manifolding arrangement for continuous operation 


Had it not been for the fact that water hotter than 
zeolite could handle became available from the refinery, 
lime pre-treatment would have been used. After the de- 
cision was made to abandon the zeolite treatment, the 
temperature of the water fed to the zeolite was gradually 
increased with careful watching for signs of sand deteri- 
oration. The green sand finally operated for a few months 
at a temperature of 165° F. No softening of particles, at- 
trition or other deleterious effect was noted. Contrary 
to expectations the capacity increased slightly. This was 
probably due to oil and dirt removal from the sand grains. 


In order to take advantage of the additional heat in 
tre water from the refinery, a hot lime-soda-phosphate 
treatment was installed. The water now comes to the 
power station at a temperature of 180° to 205° F. The 
agitator tower, rough settlers and large tanks were left 
in the system but the agitating machine was _ discon- 
tinued and no alum is being fed. One of the 35 by 29- 
foot tanks was dropped from water treating service. The 
remaining two 35 by 29-foot tanks were converted into 
two hot lime-soda softeners operating in parallel. Jet 
heaters heat the water to 208° F. to 210° F., as the water 
is introduced into the softeners. At the heater outlets 
tre chemicals are put into the water. 

Mixing is done in each softener by the effect of the 
horizontal round baffle which is also the top of an in- 
verted truncated cone (Fig. 1). After mixing with the 
chemical the water flows down around the outside of 
the cone and up on the inside, the outlet being near the 
top of the interior of the cone baffle. Desludging is done 
through the spider on the bottom of the tank. Both soften- 
ers have flat bottoms. Lime, soda ash and salt cake (so- 
dium sulphate) are mixed into the same chemical tank, 
from which a pump delivers the mixture to one of the 
softeners. There are three chemical mixing tanks, the 
piping from which is so manifolded that any one of the 
tanks can serve either softener (Fig. 2). 

Two tanks are always in service while the third one 
is being charged. The chemical proportioners for the two 
softeners can be applied to any of the three mixing tanks. 
Lime and soda ash are used for reduction of hardness, 
while the salt cake is used as an inhibitor of caustic em- 
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CUT SWEETENING COSTS 


WITH PERCO 
COPPER SWEETENING 


A refiner who has been in close contact 
with three PERCO installations for the past two 
years states that his analyses of these operations 


indicate a very considerable reduction below 
former sweetening costs. 


He lists, in the order of their importance, the 


savings accomplished by PERCO’S economical 
sweetening method. 


l REDUCED TETRAETHYL LEAD 
REQUIREMENTS 


2. REDUCED VOLUME LOSSES 
3. REDUCED CHEMICAL COSTS 


More and more refiners and natural gasoline 
manufacturers are installing PERCO COPPER 


SWEETENING units to take advantage of these 
savings. 


Installations will fit all size refineries and gaso- 
line plants. Equipment and installation costs are 


very reasonable. Our representative can give com- 
plete details. 


PERCO INCORPORATED 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Or consult our Licensing Representatives 


L. S. GREGORY COMPANY e PROCESS MANAGEMENT COMPANY 


a 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA * 120 East 4Ist St.. NEW YORK, N. Y 
FOSTER WHEELER, LTD., ALDWYCH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Slow 


As Molasses in January? 


OLD weather pumping troubles are solved by the Zerwer 
patented fuel oil or lube storage tank heater. Viscous 
liquids can be handled faster and cheaper. 
First cost of the Zerwer heater is only a third that of con- 
ventional steam coils. 
Operating cost is lower because less steam is used. 
Only a small quantity of oil is heated at a time. 
Danger of discoloration of lubes is avoided because the 
oil can be pumped more quickly and is not burned by 


being kept too long in contact with hot coils. 










WRITE 
FOR A. G. P. ZERWER 
QUOTATIONS Room 601—Central State Bank Blidg., 


WHITING, INDIANA 


OCECO 47 


MEET THE REQUIREMENTS 
OF PRACTICAL OPERATION 


e Oceco swing line equipment 
consists of a steel nozzle, a heavy 
duty swing joint that will not twist 


or leak,a gas-tight stuffing box and 


7 


cable sheave mounted on the tank 


OCECO FITTINGS 


your tanks 


—— top, and winch—all of Oceco’s 
e serviceable design and dependable 
| Specify manufacture. Winches are worm 
| 
| 
} 


geared andself-locking.Ocecoswing 

lines meet any tank requirement. 

deserve the best 
> 


OCECO “ittings 


THE JOHNSTON & JENNINGS CO. 


OCECO DIVISION 
885 Addison Road . 


NEW YORK 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Write for descriptive literature. 











Cleveland, Ohio 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
* LOS ANGELES +» OAKLAND. CALIF 


Engineering and Sales Services 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS - 
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brittleement. Upon starting the apparatus it was found 
that the optimum temperature for mixing the chemicals 
was about 90° F. A few changes had to be made in the 
electrical proportioning devices, and a small ring baffle 
was added to the first baffle in the softeners. These were 
about the only difficulties encountered at this point in 
the treating. 

The former raw water pumps now take suction on 
the softeners and deliver the water to the same filters 
as were used before. The filters are now charged, how. 
ever, with calcite that is graded as follows: 8 inches of 
coarse, 6 inches of medium, 6 inches of medium fine and 
18 inches of fine material. At present the water to the 
filters contains considerable sludge. Although the filters 
are delivering crystal clear water, experiments are under 
way to decrease the duty now imposed on the filters. 
Booster pumps which were formerly the treated water 
pumps, discharge the water directly from the filters to 
the deaerating heaters. The treated water storage tank 
and the over-head tank are used the same as in the 
former method of treating. Into the heater outlets which 
are the feed pump suction lines sodium sulphite is fed. 
This is for the final removal of oxygen. Phosphate is 
fed into the boilers for scale prevention. 

The phosphate is dissolved in one of two tanks con- 
nected by a manifold to the phosphate pumps which build 
up enough pressure to feed the solution directly into 
the boilers. Sodium hexameta-phosphate was first used 
The point of introduction was in the center of the top 
rear drum, which is the feed drum as well as the steam 
outlet drum. A very sticky sludge was formed which ac- 
cumulated to such an extent that some of the rear tubes 
and part of the rear drum were clogged. 


Cancers were made to introduce the phosphate into 
the feed trough. This was not an improvement. The solu- 
tion was then fed into the center of the top middle drum. 
A decided improvement was made by this move but the 
rear drum still clogged beyond a desirable point. This can 
be accounted for by assuming that some of the phos- 
phate is carried into the rear drum with the steam or 
that there is an up flow in some of the tubes from the 
mud drum to the rear drum. There is visible evidence 
that the former assumption obtains and there is a pos- 
sibility that the second assumption happens. 

In spite of the magnitude of the rear bank sludge 
deposits no boilers have been forced out of service be- 
cause of sludge. In no other portions of the boiler has 
sludge become a problem. Dispersive organics and a coagu- 
lating material were tried at different times, neither one 
showing a very great improvement in the condition. The 
lime being used was changed to a different lime from a 
different locality with no improvement indicated. Disodium 
phosphate was then tried. This showed some improve: 
ment. Further experimentation is contemplated. 

The phosphate is fed continuously, a manometer being 
installed on the line to each boiler which is graduated in 
thousands of pounds of steam per hour. The operators 
keep the flow set so that.the phosphate flow corresponds 
with the steam flow on each unit. With hexametaphos- 
phate corrosion was found in the solution lines and in 
the boilers at the solution exits. This was overcome by 
adding enough caustic soda to the phosphate solutions 
to raise the pH value to 9.6 and also by building a dam 
around the pump plungers so that any inleakage on the 
down stroke would be solution leakage rather than air. 
Practically no corrosion has been experienced with di- 
sodium phosphate without the caustic soda. 

Very little scale was encountered with the zeolite 
treatment, although enough scale was formed to war- 
rant periodic boring. After changing to the phosphate 
treatment no scale is found but periodic washing brings 
the cost of conditioning the interior of tre boilers to the 
same order of magnitude as that experienced with zeolite 
treatment. It was indicated at this station that zeolite 
treatment is a simple and effective method but very care- 
ful pre-treatment must be accomplished to protect the 
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sand particles or the capacity will fall off sharply. Lime 
pre-treatment will raise the capacity of the zeolite in gal- 
lons softened per regeneration and will materially reduce 
the cost of operation. Zeolite is limited as to the tem- 
perature of the water it will tolerate and not suffer dis- 
integration. 

Since a power station is simply a transformer of en- 
ergy which the station receives in the form of heat in 
a raw water or in the fuel, it is axiomatic that the higher 
the temperature of the incoming water the lower the cost 
of operating the station. This station is one in which the 
heat cycle in the refinery determined the water treating 
methods at the power station. 


Refinery Fuel Efficiency 
Gains Again in 1937 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 18.—A fifth successive record in fuel 
efficiency was established by the petroleum refining indus- 
try in 1937, according to Bureau of Mines figures just is- 
sued in Report of Investigations 3430. The average heat 
requirement per barrel of crude oil run to stills was 554,000 
B.t.u. as compared with 597,000 B.t.u. in 1936. Eleven years 
earlier the heat requirement was approximately 830,000 B.t.u. 
per barrel. 

Foremost factor in reducing heat consumption was said 
to be the increased ratio of crude runs to refining capacity. 
Crude runs were 11 per cent higher in 1937, it was pointed 
out. Another factor of primary importance was the con- 
tinued expansion of heat exchange practice. 


Oil Field Brine Disposal 
Systems Are Described 


Some typical brine-conditioning and disposal systems 
in oil fields are described as to construction and opera- 
tion, in a new 71-page Report of Investigations (R. I. 3434) 
by Sam S. Taylor, C. J. Wilhelm, and W. C. Holliman of 
the Bartlesville experiment station of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines. 

The data include the chemical and corrosive character- 
istics of brines before, during, and after conditioning in 
various types of systems for subsurface injection. The so- 
called closed, open and semi-closed types of systems that 
are used to condition the sour (hydrogen sulfide contain- 
ing) brine are discussed, as well as the more stable brines 
containing iron in solution. Costs of processing brine for 
subsurface disposal by several experimental brine-condi- 
tioning systems were furnished by several of the operators. 





Pew Heads Refinery Committee 


NEW YORK, Feb. 20.—Arthur E. Pew, Jr., Sun Oil 
Co., is appointed chairman of the American Petroleum 
Institute’s 1939 Committee of Standardization of Refinery 
Equipment by N. E. Loomis, Standard Oil Development 
Co. and chairman of the Institute’s Central Committee on 
tefinery Technology. Dr. R. P. Anderson, of the A.P.I. 
staff, is secretary. 

Membership of the Standardization Committee includes: 
Cc. C. Ashley, Shell Oil Co., San Francisco, Calif.; D. G. 
Brandt, Cities Service Co., New York, N. Y.; L. L. Davis, 
continental Oil Co., Ponca City, Okla.; A. J. Ely, Standard 
Oil Development Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; E. W. Gard, Union 
Oil Co. of California, Los Angeles, Calif.; J. G. Glasgow, 
Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa.; and L. M. Goldsmith, The 
Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 

John S. Hess, Sinclair Refining Co., New York, N. Y.; 
kK. V. King, Standard Oil Co. of California, San Francisco; 
W. D. Kinsell, The Pure Oil Co., Chicago, Ill.; R. C. Powell, 
The Texas Co., New York; George W. Watts, Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana), Chicago, Ill.; H. F. West, The Standard 
Oil Co. (Ohio), Cleveland; and M. P. Youker, Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
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Model of Standard's 


New Research Laboratory 





The new $320,000 research laboratory building being 
constructed for Standard Oil Co. of California at Richmond, 
emphasizes the fact that in many oil company laboratories 
the chemists and engineers work under more carefully con- 
trolled atmospheric conditions than are found in their own 
homes, in most cases. This new laboratory is artificially 
illuminated and completely air-conditioned throughout. 

It contains some 30,000 square feet of floor space and, 
before designing it, company engineers studied the latest 
developments in laboratory facilities throughout the U. S 
A four-story research and development building at the Rich 
mond refinery has been in use for some years and will con 
tinue as a part of the greatly expanded research plant of the 
company. 

The entrance lobby to this new laboratory will be two 
stories high, flood-lighted by a great vertical panel of glass 
brick. On the first floor will be twelve large laboratories, 
locker room and dispensing room for chemicals and sup- 
plies, a large library and reading room. The second floor 
will be occupied by 30 offices for the administrative per- 
sonnel of the department, and photographic and electrical 
laboratories. Striking features include novel arrangements 
in service lines, work benches, shelving, and means for sup- 
porting apparatus. 
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"State of the Art’ 





AS SEEN IN THE WORLD'S CURRENT TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


By M. G. Van Voorhis 


Specific Gravity Test 


Specific Gravity of Liquefied Petroleum Gases De- 
termined By Low Temperature Hydrometer Method. By 
W. M. Schaufelberger; Calif. Natural Gaso. Assn., Jan. 
1939. 


This determination follows essentially the standard 
ASTM hydrometer gravity test. Butane is cooled in a 
propane bath, propane in a CO,-propane bath, and each 
is tested in an unsilvered vacuum flask, to prevent tem- 
perature rise from interfering with an accurate determina- 
tion. 

Low-temperature specific gravity curves were es- 
tablished with hydrometers, and these were extended to 
60°'60°F. specific gravity values as determined by bomb. 
Detailed conversion tables were prepared and cross-plot 
was made up, from which Specific Gravity-Temperature 
Correction Tables were made. Accuracy of the method 
is said to be one point in the third decimal place or be- 
tween, for example, a specific gravity of 0.623 and one of 
6.624. The method has been recommended to the Liquefied 
Petroleum Gas Committee of the California Natural Gaso- 
line Association. 

Instruments used in the test are cleaned and freed 
from all water, the presence of which eliminates accuracy. 
Sample is drawn from container through a large-opening 
valve and a short pipe %-inch or larger, which is purged 
before drawing the sample. Sample flask is filled and 
emptied, and the final sample drawn over a period of 
about one minute. Sample is stirred by the stirrer, with 
thermometer submerged to the immersion mark, until 
temperature is uniform, temperature is read to within 1°F., 
and specific gravity read quickly to 0.001 sp. gr. A check 
reading is taken, and corrected gravity read from tables. 


* * * 


Wilton Recycling Distillation Process 


A New System of Combined Distillation and Fraction- 
ation. By Horace Priest. The Petroleum Times, Nov. 19, 
1938, page 669. 


This process distills crude by recirculating residuum 
through the heating coils and discharging into a flash 
chamber, into which is pumped also the new charge at 
the rate desired. The heat contained in the recirculated 
residuum flashes off part of the light products which 
are to be vaporized, the remainder of the new charge 
and the recirculated residuum passing through the heater 
and flashes again in the chamber, the cycle being continued 
and excess residuum being removed from the flash cham- 
ber bottom to maintain a constant level therein. 

It is claimed that this system can be operated without 
coking tubes or doing other damage to the system at 
throughput rates, of new charge, of as low as 30 barrels 
per day. The author points out that with the conventional 
pipestill system the unit must operate at near capacity 
to obtain turbulence in the tubes and avoid coking and 
burning out. By this, called the Wilton Co. system, the 
recirculating of residuum keeps the velocity through the 
tubes at the desired rate, no matter how small the actual 
throughput of fresh feed may be. It is also claimed that 
flashing of the light products from the flash chamber 
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before the fresh oil reaches the tubes eliminates the cor- 
rosive materials, sulfur compounds, etc., from the heater, 
and therefore cast iron may be used in the heater com- 
ponents, where high pressures are not used. 

By a system of heat exchange, the raw crude enters 
the flash chamber at nearly the temperature of the cir- 
culating residuum, and the temperature drop from the fur- 
nace outlet through the chamber and back to the coil 
inlet is much smaller than is the case in conventional dis- 
tillation practice. A 600-barrel-per-day refinery using this 
distillation process has been built and operated in North 
England, producing a complete line of refined products, 
including gas oils and lubricants. A bubble tower is used 
in the unit, along with the customary heat exchange 
equipment. 


Huge Balloon Serves 640,000 


Barrels of Crude Storage 


One of the largest if not the largest vapor-saving sys- 
iem is that installed by Shell Oil Co. at its Dominguez, 
Calif., refinery, where a single Wiggins balloon has been 
connected to eight 80,000-barrel crude storage tanks. This 
balloon is 200 feet in diameter, of welded steel. It has 
a capacity of 350,000 cu. ft. of vapor. It is connected to 
the tanks’ vapor spaces by 10-gage piping. The central 
gathering line is 18-inch, from which to 10-inch branches 
go to each tank. The system operates at a pressure of 
1°s inches of water. 


A flame arrester is installed in each branch, with 
quick-closing cut-off valves on each side for blanking 
out the line when inspecting or cleaning the arrester. 
Another interesting arrangement is that when the balloon 
has insufficient vapor, it is brought up to pressure with 
dry gas, preventing any air from entering the system. 


The system will handle all vapor expansion, pumping 
out or filling of tanks, under normal conditions without 
venting. When the system is over-charged with vapor for 
any reason, a compressor system withdraws the excess 
vapors and liquefies them, as for example during peak 
periods, excessively high temperatures, ete. Upward 
movement of the balloon actuates an automatic switch 
which starts the compressor system. 


Still Tube Support Specifications 


A large batch of oil cracking still tube support for 
installation in the refinery of Wilshire Oil Co., Norwalk, 
Calif., have the following composition: carbon, 0.25-0.50°; 
manganese, 0.50-1.00%; silicon, 0.75-1.50°°; nickel, 10.00- 
12.00% ; and chromium, 25.00-27.00%. 

Requirements for such equipment include load-carrying 
ability at high temperatures and resistance to scaling and 
corrosion. A minimum tensile strength of 80,000 lb.’sq. in. 
was called for, together with a minimum elongation of 9% 
after holding at 1400° F. for 24 hours and furnace-cooled 
to 400° F. Creep could not exceed 0.1% in 1000 hours 
when subjected to 7000 lb./sq. in. at 1200° F. and graded 
reductions down to 1500 lb.’/sq. in. at 1800° F. It was fur- 
ther specified that these castings withstand oxidation and 
corrosion from high sulfur products of combustion. 
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THE “VARNISH” PROBLEM 
As 10 Oil Scientists See It 


Higher Temperatures in Engines, Desire to 
Reduce Oil Consumption, Use of Lighter 
Oils, and Closer Fit in Engine Parts, are 
Cited as Cause for the “Varnish” Deposits 


The accompanying article presents the first public 
discussion by oil company lubrication engineers and 
chemists on the problems resulting from the deposition 
of the so-called varnish or lacquer, under certain operat- 
ing conditions, in the newer model automobile engines. 
Automotive engineers gave their views on this subject, 
in the form of a symposium, at the recent meeting of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers in Detroit, which was 
reported in the Jan. 25th issue of NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM NEWS. 

NPN at once wrote leading lubricating oil technolo- 
gists and asked them to give their views on this problem, 
which is increasing in importance with the higher tem- 
peratures at which automobile engines operate today. 
The accompanying article gives the views of 10 top- 
notch oil technologists, their names not being given, be- 
cause it was understood their ideas could be more freely 
presented under such circumstances. 

It is generally admitted, even by the automotive en- 
gineers that the motor oils of today are better than ever 
before. But trouble arises because engines run hotter: 
because clearances between moving parts are less and 
because oil films are thinner on hot surfaces. Also oils 


ae varnish problem aris- 


are being used longer and less “makeup” oil is needed 
between oil changes. 


From a practical point of view of the oil marketing 
company, the outstanding point developed by the lubri- 
cation engineers, as presented in this article, is that the 
automobile owner can insure himself against the “var- 
nish” trouble in a great many cases, by regular and 
more frequent changes of his crankcase oil. 


The very small additional cost to the motorist, in his 
year’s operations of his car, through more frequent 
changing of his crankcase oil, is brought out by one oil 
technologist. Hotter running motors in general give the 
oil company a sound sales argument to use at its sta- 
tions as to why its customers should watch their mileage 
and have their crankcases drained at more frequent 
intervals. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS hopes to have dis- 
cussions from other oil technologists to add to this dis- 
cussion later and contributions on this subject, which is 
important to oil marketing companies, as well as to the 
oil industry's technologists, will be welcomed by its 
editors. 


of them will deposit varnish. cut down oil consumption to show 








ing in some new automotive engines 
is due to the increasingly severe op- 
erating conditions of those engines, 
especially to increased oil tempera- 
tures, and the greatly reduced oil con- 
sumption by which microscopically 
thin oil films are maintained on hot 
metal surfaces. This a brief summary 
of the opinions of several score oil 
company lubricating technologists who 
have joined in discussing this all- 
absorbing subject in this symposium 
for NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS. 
These men are eminently qualified to 
discuss this subject, and are among 
the most active of the large group 
of technologists now working on the 
causes and means of solution of the 
problems involved. 

Oil temperatures of 250°F. and 
above, these men state, are certain 
to produce varnish-like deposits in the 
modern engines, from practically any 
kind of mineral lubricating oil, pro- 
vided the time of service is long 
enough. Some oils will varnish in 25- 
30 hours, the best oils in 50-60 hours 
of service, they say, but practically all 
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Varnish has always been found in 
engines, experience tells us, but in 
older engines only those used in extra- 
severe service, or in isolated points 
and in negligible amounts. Conse- 
quently, it is not caused by the poorer 
oils now being supplied to the engine. 
The average oil now sold is far ahead 
of that supplied in 1920 or 1930. The 
fault lies in the engine and more 
primarily with the engine designer, 
who has overlooked one set of un- 
avoidable conditions, in his effort to 
improve the engine in other respects. 


High Oil Temperatures 


The engine of today, that is, some 
of the 1937-38-39 engines, operate so 
as to maintain a higher temperature 
in the lubricating oil. No matter, say 
the oil technologists, if the crankcase 
temperature of the oils in these en- 
gines is-lower than in earlier engines. 
Temperatures on piston and cylinder 
are higher, therefore the oils are sub- 
jected to oxidation-varnish producing 
conditions which are needlessly severe. 
Furthermore, the strenuous efforts to 


better engine economy and reduce car- 
bon deposition in the combustion cham- 
ber and sludge deposition in other 
places, has resulted in oils being ex- 
posed more frequently and for longer 
periods to these higher temperatures. 

These trends in engine design have 
improved the engine’s power output 
and performance, increased its oil 
economy, but at the expense of varnish 
formation, and the likelihood of scored 
bearing surfaces, stuck rings and 
other troubles. If the oil manufacturer 
follows the same general line of rea- 
soning, he can doubtless produce oils 
perfect in some properties such as 
varnish-making, but at the same time 
with damage and deterioration in 
other properties. In short, an oil may 
be made perfect in one quality, if all 
other qualities may be overlooked. 
This is obviously absurd, yet appears 
to be what the engine designer is 
doing in some cases; making a more 
powerful engine which runs _ hotter, 
and which eliminates entirely the 
simplicity and certainty of adequate 
lubrication, a condition just as im- 
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portant to be met as is power output, 
ignition characteristics, cooling effi- 
ciency or other important phase of 
engine operation. 

A fine summation of the oil varnish 
problem is that voiced by one speaker 
in the discussion of varnish at the 
S.A.E. meeting in Detroit in January, 
1939. He said in part (not necessarily 
making the points in the order given 
here) “We believe the following to 
be the controlling factors in the early 
formation of acetone-soluble lacquer 
in automotive engines: 


“Varnish” Causes 


Too infrequent renewal of the crank- 
case oil and filter cartridge. We have 
found that oxidation products caught in 
the filter may be redissolved when the 
oil becomes diluted, or is replaced by 
another oil of high solvent power for 
sludge or gum. 


“High crankcase oil, and piston, tem- 
peratures. 


“Oxidation of the lubricant to material 
which ultimately comes out as sludge. 
An alternative is fuel gum accumulating 
from diluent derived from above. 


“A high content of easily evaporated 
material in the oil medium. This may be 
a light and volatile neutral oil or a large 
proportion of fuel diluent. This evaporates 
off, concentrating the soluble oxidation 
products so that they drop out in the form 
of lacquer. 

“Adequate solvent power of the lubri- 
cating oil medium for such sludge or gum. 

“Carry-over in the crankcase of the 
sludge from a previous oil change * * *.” 

One technologist points out that a few 
years ago, an engine in his laboratory 
was “stuck tight and immovable, pur- 
posely, by maintaining crankcase oil 
temperatures of 280° F. Pistons and cam- 
shafts were removed only by driving them 
out. “We are now told,” he says,” that 
the conditions used to accelerate those 
tests are service operating conditions of 
today. It is not entirely surprising that 
lacquer troubles are occurring in the 
field.”’ 

An engine should be designed for 
the heaviest service it is likely to 
meet, an internationally known lubri- 
cating oil authority says. Engines de- 
signed for intermittent, passenger-car 
type of service should not be used for 
heavy-duty purposes such as trucks. 
He believes also a sensible schedule 
for oil change periods should be agreed 
upon. His brief of the conditions and 
causes of the varnish trouble we now 
have is as follows: 

“Our work seems to indicate that oxida- 
tion of lubricating oil or fuel residues in 
the crankcase is the most important factor 
in forming acetone-soluble lacquers in 
automobile engines. Such oxidation is 
greatly increased by high temperature. 
We believe that crankcase temperatures 
are unnecessarily high and can be 
lowered considerably. It is probable that 
such a change would be advantageous 
for reasons other than the elimination of 
the varnish problem now before us. As 
outputs keep increasing we are gradually 
approaching piston and cylinder temper- 
atures comparable with those found in 


heavy duty truck and aircraft engines, 
without the alleviating factor of lubricat- 
ing oil change through oil consumption. 
Such a trend may cause high tempera- 
ture lacquers to become a serious prob- 
lem in passenger car automobiles unless 
adequate provisions are made for cooling 
oil. We feel that increased output per 
cu. in. of engines represent legitimate 
progress and the oil companies will have 
ta meet such progress, but we do not 
feel this problem should be thrust upon 
them before accelerated oxidation in the 
crankcase is minimized as far as possible 
by the application of engineering knowl- 
edge to the problem of lowering crank- 
case temperature. 


“Reduction of oil consumption when not 
carried too far has been beneficial. How- 
ever, we believe that this reduction should 
come through improved ring action and 
the reduction of cylinder distortion and 
scuffing, rather than through inadequate 
oil supply to the pistons. Since the under 
sides of the pistons are cooled by the 
lubricating oil, we feel that reduction of 
oil consumption by cutting down the 
throw-off to the cylinders and pistons is 
a step in the wrong direction. 


Lighter Oils 


“Furthermore, S.A.E. 10 oils are in gen- 
eral, quite volatile in thin films at piston 
temperature. Designers are apt to forget 
this when they build engines for these 
low viscosity products. Actually such 
changes in design should be accompanied 
by provision for keeping the crankcase 
and piston temperatures well below the 
critical values for these light products. 
Similarly designers should hesitate before 
recommending the use, in hard and steady 
trucking duty, of an engine designed pre- 
viously for the intermittent service of a 
passenger car. Such interchange requires 
provisions in design to avoid exposing the 
oil to over-severe conditions. Actually, 
good practice would recommend that an 
engine be designed for the heaviest serv- 
ice it is likely to encounter. 


“The incidence of lacquer trouble is a 
good indication of the need for agreement 
on a safe and rational oil change sched- 
ule. The prolonged use of any oil, whether 
the engine be equipped with a filter or 
not, will develop lacquer if the tempera- 
tures are high enough. It is obviously un- 
wise to economize by postponing oil 
changes, if the result is a large expense 
in engine repair. As the oil industry has 
maintained for many years, frequent oil 
change is inexpensive insurance.” 

The relationship between high tem- 
peratures and low oil consumption is 
agreed to by another technologist, one 
of the most prominent in the field. 
He points out that light oils—light 
oils were urged by the automotive 
engineers some years ago and for 
reasons then and now considered ex- 
cellent—form varnishes more easily 
than heavy oils. Any oil will form 
varnish if run under conditions which 
will produce a 200° F. rise in tempera- 
ture of the oil. He says: 

“The formation appears to result from 
partial oxidation of at least a portion of 
a motor oil when spread thinly over hot 


surfaces. The product is readily soluble 
in alcohols, ketones, etc., and is soluble 
in hot. heavy oil within limits. Heavy 
“varnish” deposits are generally formed 
readily in engines that give very low oil 
consumption, whereas engines operating 
at moderate consumption are usually free, 
or nearly so, from resinous deposits. It 
appears evident that control of oil con- 
sumption in engines has been decidedly 
overdone, and engineering opinion seems 
to be inclining toward this view. 


“The light grades (S.A.E. 10 and 20) 
form “varnish” more readily than do the 
heavier oils. 


“Although oils differ in their tendency 
to form “varnish,” it may be formed from 
virtually any oil in almost any engine, 
particularly at low consumption rates. Op- 
eration of an automobile engine at rota- 
tive speeds corresponding to 60 or more 
miles per hour on the road with the load 
adjusted to produce a 200 degree tem- 
perature rise in the main body of the oil 
will usually suffice. Under these condi- 
tions, a “poor” oil may produce an ap- 
preciable layer of “varnish” in 25-30 
hours, and a “good” oil in 50-60 hours. 


“It is clear that improvements in oil 
stability aimed at reductions in “varnish” 
deposition would be helpful; but it is 
equally clear that no sacrifice in any 
other aspect of stability should be sus- 
tained in the accomplishment.” 


What of the oil economy we do ob- 
tain by scraping all but a microscopic 
film of oil off the cylinder walls and 
keeping practically all of it out of 
the combustion chamber? How much 
do we save—and what costs may we 
incur by so saving this oil? 


20 Cents More Monthly 


Another prominent technologist goes 
into this by quoting figures to show 
relative costs if the oil change period 
is increased even 50%. He finds his 
own extra cost for oil to be 20 cents 
per month, by changing at the shorter 
period. The difference in oil costs 
when changing at the shorter and the 
longer periods is between “%% and 
1% of the total operating cost of the 
car. He presents what direct figures 
show about oil “economy”: 


“In discussing the lacquer situation with 
engineers I find that temperature control 
is very vital and this is largely a matter 
of engine design. One engineer in the 
company where the lacquer agitation 
started has stated that if the temperature 
of the oil in the crankcase could be kept 
below 260° F. there would be no trouble. 
Another engineer seems quite satisfied 
that proper cooling of the cylinder walls 
largely affects the possibility of lacquer 
formation. 


“In the first case it is a question of keep- 
ing the oil in the sump at a temperature 
where it can perform its full duty as a 
coolant, and while some automotive en- 
gineers indicate that a good oil cooler 
cannot be made, this is surely a poor 
admission on the part of an automobile 
manufacturer. 


“In the secand case it is a problem of 
cooling the cylinder wall efficiently and 
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Good news 1s contagious 


NOW we add to the list we 
published last December eight 


more refiners who make Dubbs- 
cracked gasoline 


James B. Berry Sons Company Oil City, Pennsylvania 
CONTINENTAL REFINING COMPANY) Oil City, Pennsylvania 
*COOPERATIVE REFINERY ASSOCIATION North Kansas City, Missouri 
DerBy Orn CoMPANY Wichita, Kansas 

*Mip-Wesr REFINERIES, INC Alma, Michigan 

Roor PETROLEUM COMPANY El Dorado, Arkansas 


SHELL Om Company or Canapa, Lrp Montreal, Quebec 


WoLVERINE-EMPIRE REFINING CompaNy Reno, Pennsylvania 


Ask them about their Dubbs- 
cracked gasoline 


* Building 


Universal Oil Products Co Dubbs Cracking Process 


Chicago, Illinois Owner and Licensor 
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this is not difficult. Neither of these prob- 
lems can be placed upon the shoulders 
of the petroleum industry. The oil and 
water are both necessary as cooling 
mediums to keep the piston and cylinder 
wall below the critical cracking tempera- 
ture of the oil. 

“One argument of the automotive en- 
gineer for the close clearances is to ob- 
tain better ‘oil economy.’ Why should 
there be such agitation on the subject of 
oil economy when the cost of lubricating 
an engine safely is so very small com- 
pared to the total cost of operating a car. 
It is pleasing to note that in my calls on 
some of the engineers, they are not willing 
to sacrifice the protection of the engine 
just to save a quart or two of lubricating 
oil. As one man said to me ‘we are not 
nuts on oil economy,’ and they have an 
engine that has no lacquer troubles but 
gives excellent long time service. 

“How much difference does it make if 
we increase the oil economy? Let us 
take the figures used by Studebaker in 
their regular oil specifications this year. 
For an average of 10,000 to 12,000 miles 
per year of driving and if we use one 
quart of oil to each 500 miles, in 12,000 
miles 24 quarts of oil would be used. 
which at 30 cents a quart represents $7.20 
for the whole year. 


“Suppose the economy is increased to 
750 miles per quart, in 12,000 miles 16 
quarts would be used, which at 30 cents 
a quart would amount to $4.80. This rep- 
resents a difference of $2.40 in a year or 
20 cents per month. I doubt if any car 
owner would object to pay 20 cents more 
per month if he were sure of protecting 
his car and getting proper lubrication, and 
of course better and longer service. Those 
who use their cars a great deal may drive 
twice that amount in a year's time, or 
on the same basis it might cost 30 or 
40 cents more per month to properly lu- 
bricate a car. This is a small insurance 
premium. 


Oil Cost Low 


“What percentage of the total cost of 
the car is this lubrication? I keep very 
accurate record of every item of expense 
in operating my car and include de- 
preciation, insurance, all repairs, greasing, 
washing, etc., and based on the figures 
for last year’s operation the lubrication of 
my car actually amounted to 1.965% of 
the total cost. 


“The gasoline cost was 32° of the cost 
for operating the car, and while all manu- 
facturers as well as petroleum refiners 
are attempting to work toward as good 
fuel economy as possible, the difference 
between 1.9% and 32% is quite a spread, 
and as mentioned in earlier figures, the 
difference in oil economy would be from 
yp to 1%. Trying to squeeze that oil 
economy down causes these lacquer 
troubles and an engine overhaul to re- 
meve lacquer accumulations certainly 
would cost more than three or four or five 
extra quarts of oil which might have 
avoided it. 


“I believe as you stated in your recent 
article in NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, 
that lacquer troubles show the necessity 
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of returning to our old recommendations 
ef changing oil a little oftener, and even 
adding that, the cost of lubrication will 
be too small to require such an amount 
of propaganda as is being used now.” 


The head of a lubricating oil manu- 
facturing department believes that we 
will “see” higher oil temperatures in 
the future in engines, and that there- 
fore the problem is a joint one. The 
two industries should seek a common 
ground on which to tackle the solu- 
tion. He urges frank discussion to 
bring the problem into the light and 
to start concerted action in eliminating 
the difficulties: 

“It would appear that the automotive 
people have no intention of stopping at 
the present crankcase temperatures, in 
fact the experience so far would rather 
indicate their going to even higher tem- 
peratures. 


Hotter Engines Coming 


“It would seem to me that the difficulty 
is not wholly up to the Petroleum Indus- 
try. the fact of the matter is the problems 
are mostly the fault of the Automotive In- 
dustry in that while they have designed 
their engines in such a way that they 
run considerable hotter temperatures, at 
the same time they have made no provi- 
sions for keeping the oil at a temperature 
desirable for good lubrication. They have 
made no attempt to increase the capacity 
of their crankcase, and with one exception 
have made no effort to install radiator 
coolers for crankcase oil. This problem 
is a very serious one, and one which I 
think requires the co-operation of the two 
industries involved in order that they may 
reach a common ground on which to at- 
tempt a solution to the problem. 


“I do not think that present day tem- 
peratures are the highest we are going to 
see, but unless something is done to check 
the automotive people in their designs 
I do know if present ratios are raised as 
they have been in the last few years 
that “varnish and lacquer” in the crank- 
case will become more of a problem in 
automotive engines. It would appear from 
this that the automotive industry has de- 
veloped. in these engines. something 
which the petroleum industry cannot lu- 
bricate with their regular product. This 
throws the additional expense on the 
Petroleum Industry of having to develop a 
product which by the use of additive 
agents will do the job of lubrication and 
at the same time guard against lacquer 
formation. 

“It would appear that solvent extracted 
oils might be the answer although in some 
cases research does not indicate that this 
is always true. It would seem to me that 
a meeting between the automotive people 
and the petroleum people should be held 
and this subject discussed in all frank- 
ness in order that we may get together 
and work something out which would be 
beneficial to all.” 


The joint nature of the problem is 
emphasized by another technologist 
who believes that the use of varnish 
“inhibitors” may be the largest con- 
tribution of the oil refiner to the 
problem’s solution. The automotive 












designer can let the engine consume 
more oil, and can design engines to 
run at lower temperatures. In this 
man’s opinion: 

“Experiments have shown that engine 
temperature and lack of oil consumption 
apparently are the two factors which con- 
tribute most directly to the formation of 
‘varnish. This ‘varnish’ apparently is 
partly an oxidation phenomenon and 
partly a polymerization phenomenon and 
we have noted it occurring in our research 
work with all types of oils both solvent 
extracted and otherwise if the engine tem- 
peratures are high enough and the fit of 
the pistons and cylinders is close. The 
fact that the oil stays on the cylinder walls 
for a longer period than in previous years 
and is subjected to higher temperatures 
seems to be the reason for what is occur- 
ring. 

“There are numerous inhibitors on the 
market which will very largely cut down 
on this ‘varnish’ formation, again whether 
the oils are solvent extracted or not. 

“As to the part the automotive industry 
can play in obviating this difficulty—They 
can refrain from making the piston- 
cylinder fit so close. That is let the engine 
consume a little more oil. In fact one 
of the medium priced cars consuming more 
oil than cars built by associated com- 
panies does not give the ‘varnish’ trouble. 
Also, let the automotive industry design 
engines that will operate at a lower tem- 
perature particularly as regards the crank- 
case oil. It may be necessary to cast or 
otherwise produce radiating fins on the 
oil pan with this in mind. 


Good Oils Made 


“As to what the oil industry can do— 
I feel that it is not very much unless we 
generally adopt the inhibitors which will 
help to cut down on ‘varnish’ formation 
under critical engine operating conditions. 
Refining practice is well established and 
oils placed on the market are well cleaned 
up. Very few of them made by reputable 
concerns contain unsaturated compounds 
to such an excess that sludge or ‘varnish 
is the result.” 

In this connection we might point 
out that, if engine oil temperatures 
are to go higher, the use of an in- 
hibitor now is only a palliative, and 
higher temperatures would of course 
require more inhibitor. One technolo- 
gist shows that inhibitors will protect 
from varnish only over a_ limited 
period, and the longer the oil change 
period is extended the less certainty 
of varnish elimination by inhibitors. 

A technologist referred to earlier in 
this article insists that the adoption 
of new refining methods has improved 
stability of oils. “Solvent refining and 
other meritous refining methods in 
our laboratory have been found to 
improve markedly resistance to lac- 
quer formation. We want to state 
emphatically that without the improve- 
ments made in refining during the last 
ten years the lacquer problem would 
be much more severe.” (Italics ours— 
Ed.) 

That the problem is a joint one, as 
referred to above is mentioned by 
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many technologists joining in the dis- 
cussion. For instance one man says 
in dividing responsibility for the var- 
nish condition: 

“The problem of oil stability and lacquer 
is undoubtedly a joint problem of both 
the petroleum and automotive industries 
but since highly stable oils are already 
available the oil industry cannot logically 
‘pass the buck’ entirely to the automotive 
engineers by asking them to design their 
engines downward to the level of low 
stability oils. On the other hand, auto- 
motive engineers can do a great deal by 
recognizing the fundamental limitations of 
mineral oils and by recognizing the fun- 
damental limitations of mineral oils and 
by recognizing the fact that oils do de- 
teriorate in service and cannot be used 
too long without draining.” 


Recognizing that the problem is one 
hedged between limitations of oil on 
the one hand, and engineering design 
on the other, one observer of long 
experience summarizes: “At present 
we can only conclude that there are 
no oils wholly resistant to elevated 
temperatures, or, therefore, that tem- 
peratures must be kept below certain 
limits or means must be provided to 
take care of the resultant oxidation 
of the lubricating oil.” 


No Oils Immune 


A technologist for a company which 
supplies both Pennsylvania and Mid- 
Continent type oils reports some un- 
usual experiences in engine deposits. 
“For example,’ he draws from one 
experience, “in a fleet of trucks one 
unit might give serious sludge trouble 
while all the other similar units would 
give none. We have found that chang- 
ing from SAE 30 to SAE 20 reduces 
the trouble in some cases. Oddly 
enough at least one case occurred 
where we changed from Pennsylvania 
to Mid-Continent (oils), reduced the 
trouble and then upon returning to 
Pennsylvania the trouble did not re- 
cur.” No details of the operating con- 
ditions in this case were given. 


The conclusions discussed thus far 
in this symposium boil down the 
problem, its manifestations and the 
causes about which we still know too 
little in detail, to a relatively small 
number of items. These items how- 
ever embody a tremendous amount of 
work for the petroleum industry, and 
the automotive industry as well, to 
complete before the answers. are 
found. In a large number of labora- 
tories, fleets, refining and engine 
laboratories at present these problems 
are being attacked, to gain more in- 
formation on the points summarized 
by one technologist who contributed 
to the present discussion: 

“While ‘varnish’ seems to be the result 
of oxidation and polymerization, some oils 
that ‘varnish’ do not thicken in service 
as readily as some oils that do not have 
this tendency. 


“The presence of dirt and moisture do 

not affect ‘varnish’ forming tendencies. 
“High crankcase temperatures (250° F. 

and up) accelerate ‘varnish’ formation. 
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An Invitation 


Readers of NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS are invited to con- 
tribute data, impersonal discussion and opinions on “Varnish” for- 
mation in automotive engines to be used in the symposium on this 
subject. It is a subject in which every lubricating oil refiner and 
marketer is interested. The more complete and widespread the 
discussion and exchange of ideas the better the industries may 
approach the solution of the problem. 


Send in your ideas. NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS is especial- 
ly interested in obtaining more experimental and test data on this 
subject. Names of contributors will not be published unless that is 








“The characteristics of all oil that cause 
‘varnish’ formation are not the result of 
new refining methods. 


“Oils that form ‘varnish’ will show 
consistently lower oil consumption than 
other oils. No doubt the long exposure 
to heat of oils that stay in the crankcase 
for several hundred miles without the addi- 
tion of any new oil is partly responsible 
for the formation. 

““Varnish’ formation has become more 
noticeable recently due to lowered oil 
consumption and higher operating tem- 
peratures of the new engines and the prac- 
tice of running crankcase oil several 


thousand miles before changing. 

“On running oils to destruction. that is, 
until the oil failed to protect the moving 
parts, oils that deposited ‘varnish’ pro- 
tected the engine the greatest number of 
hours. 


“Refining to remove the properties that 
form ‘varnish’ might improve the qualities 
of a given oil. However, there are prob- 
abilities that treatment might impair the 
lubricating value. 

““Varnish’ is not a serious problem and 
can be controlled by 1000 to 2000 mile oil 
changes, depending on the type of serv- 
ice. 





Cleveland, O. 





Reprints of This “Varnish” Article are Available 


This story on what ten technical men think about the problem of 
“Varnish” in oil is available in reprint form. 


We publish it because “varnish” is a subject that is interesting to 
every man in the Oil Industry whether he is in production, refining or 
in marketing. Read it carefully. The public will probably be dis- 
cussing “varnish” with your men who sell gasoline and oil at your 
service stations. Note that two of the ten men think that more fre- 
quent oil changes will eliminate much of the “varnish” problem. The 
article is one of the important contributions to the understanding of 
the “varnish” problem we have published. 


For prices on reprints of this article and others in quantities of 100 
or more, write NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, 1213 West Third St., 








LP.AA. Sets Up 
New Research Bureau 


TULSA, Feb. 11.—A committee on 
petroleum research to succeed the 
former public relations committee has 
been named for the Independent Petro- 
leum Assn. of America by President 
Charles F. Roeser of Fort Worth. 

Burdette Blue, president of the In- 
dian Territory Illuminating Oil Co., 
Bartlesville, Okla., chairman of the 
former committee, retains that post 
with the new one. Frank M. Porter, 
vice president of Wirt Franklin Pe- 
troleum Corp., Oklahoma City, is vice 
chairman. Other members are: 

R. C. Jopling, vice president, Phil- 


lips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville; Harry 
Leonard, Harry Leonard, Inc., Roswell, 
N. M.; R. J. Daugherty, The Empire 
Co., Bartlesville; T. C. Johnson, inde- 
pendent operator, Wichita, Kan.; 
Charles A. Warner, Houston Oil Co. 
of Texas, Houston; C. A. Johnson, 
president, Holly Oil Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; J. S. Noland, Barnsdall Oil Co., 
Tulsa; Frank Long, vice president, 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Tulsa; 
Jake L. Hamon, Cox & Hamon, Dallas; 
and John W. Naylor, Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram, Fort Worth. 

The association’s recently  estab- 
lished petroleum research bureau, of 
which Lawrence E. Smith is director, 
functions under the general direction 
of the new committee. 
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To ERALLERS 


THE “open mind” works miracles in re- 
ducing the costs of transporting gasoline. 
Chief executives are free from prejudice 
and pre-conceived ideas. They’re neither 
“truck minded” nor “trailer minded” — 
they're ‘profit minded!’’ Struggling with 
all kinds of unusual expenses, they’re turn- 
ing to Trailers — and these useful business 
tools are trimming costs so that profits can 
come back and UP! 

And we, of the nation-wide Fruehauf 
organization, welcome the opportunities to 
work with executives of the Petroleum in- 
dustry—to cooperate by fitting Fruehauf 
Trailers to haulage situations so efficiently 


that substantial profits are realized. 


Fruehauf Tank-Trailers haul more 
for less—lead in advertising value, 


Fruehauf Tank-Trailers prove as 
profitable for city deliveries as 
for transport hauls. 


L939 





Do you want better profits in 1939? Have 
you ‘gotten to the bottom” of your trans- 
portation problems by thoroughly investi- 
gating the proper use of Fruehauf Trailers? 

Write me, personally, if you desire—I’ll 
see that you get helpful action quickly! 


President t 


* * 


World's Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF a COMPANY 


10918 Harper Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


Sales and Service In tania Cities 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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‘Perpetuating Independents, Iowa's Slogan 


Newest of the state marketing associations to hold a 
convention this year is the Iowa Independent Oil Jobbers’ 
Association, which meets March 1, 2, and 3 in Des Moines. 
It is one of the few jobbers’ organizations to select di- 
rectors by zones. The state is divided into 18 zones, the 
members in each electing a representative to the board 
of directors, which in turn elects the association officers. 

The Iowa association was organized at a meeting Aug. 
24, 1937, in Des Moines, and Ernest Peter of Cresco, the 
Northern Iowa Oil Co., was elected president. A. C. 
Gienapp, who had marketed petroleum products for 25 
years, was selected as secretary and headquarters were 
opened in Manchester. A former organization of jobbers 
in Iowa disbanded because of dissension over policies. 


“Perpetuating the independent system of distribution”’ 
is the new association’s slogan. Among its objectives are 
those of creating and fostering closer relations among 
independent oil jobbers, disseminating trade information 
to members, calling the attention to any industry affairs 
contrary to the public interest, and encouraging legislation 
deemed just and suitable to the interest of the public 
and the independent oil jobber and opposing legislation 
considered detrimental to the public or jobber. 





A. C. Gienapp, of Manchester, came to the Iowa Inde- 
pendent Oil Jobbers’ Association as its first secretary, 
from 25 years’ experience in petroleum marketing 
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in the oil industry know how Heekin 
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Heekin offers you every service . . 
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The Jobber’ Job 


As his Dealer's Partner 


The jobber’s responsibility doesn’t end with delivery of prod- 
ucts to his retail outlets, because he is really a “partner” of his deal- 
ers. He must help the dealer plan his operations so that both will 
profit, which boils down to helping the dealer make the most of his 


opportunities to sell. 


This function of the jobber is more important than ever in to- 
day's business conditions, with the national average gasoline gal- 
lonage of retail outlets down to 2027 gallons monthly and nine out 
of every ten persons coming into a station for gasoline only or for 


free air, water or information. 


Buying habits of the motorist, determined by station surveys, 
were cited to emphasize this job of the jobber, in a speech by R. J. 
McDowell, Ohio merchandising manager for Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., at the annual convention of the Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn. 


recently. 


B USINESS never stands still 
the trend is either up or out, with 
sales growth as the determining factor. 
Emphasizing this, in oil marketing, 
is the high mortality rate among fill- 
ing stations in the face of steadily- 
dwindling gallonage for the average 
retail outlet. Today’s severely com- 
petitive conditions make it more im- 
portant for the jobber to carefully de- 
velop a plan of operations with his 
dealers. 

Pointers on why such a plan is neces- 
sary, how to develop it and impart it 
to dealers were given by R J. Mc- 
Dowell, Ohio merchandising manager 
for Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., in a speech 
at the Ohio Petroleum Marketers 
Assn.’s convention. 

More than 90 per cent of all retail- 
ers, fail in less than five years after 
they enter business and only grocery 
stores are more likely to close their 
doors than filling stations, according 
to Bradstreet’s figures, McDowell 
pointed out. 

There are more than 400,000 gaso- 
line outlets in the U. S. today to serve 
29,000,000 motor vehicles, which means 
an average of approximately 73 auto- 
mobiles and trucks per outlet—and 
many of these are serviced through 
supplies obtained by tank car and tank 
wagon. The result is that, if each 
outlet received its individual share of 
the taxable gallonage sold, it would 
average approximately 2027 gallons 
per month, McDowell added. 

“To this we must add, 37,400 car 
dealers and 60,000 garages and re- 
pair shops, who represent a very defi- 
nite part of our market particularly 
with relation to motor oils and lubri- 
cation,” he said. 

This emphasizes the necessity for 
sound merchandising plans and the 
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careful selection, education, manage- 
ment and supervision of persons re- 
sponsible for meeting the motoring 
public. 

“Selling is a mighty competitive 
proposition and there are a lot of 
smart people in the world trying to do 
exactly the same thing you are doing,” 
McDowell pointed out. “In your busi- 
ness as a jobber and that of your 
dealers, success depends upon the sell- 
ing not only of gasoline but all the 
materials and service to give the mo- 
torist all the good miles from his car 
that the manufacturer has built into it, 
at the lowest possible cost.” 

The smart sales organization doesn’t 
sell, it serves. It studies what the 
customer needs and then fits what it 
has to offer into his needs and makes 
it easy for him to buy. 

“It is the motorist who keeps you 
and me in business,” he pointed out. 
“He is the one who decides what he 
will buy when he will buy it and where 
he will buy it—-not us. We are deal- 
ing with a market on wheels—they 
can go any place they choose for what 
they want. The matter of a block or 
a mile makes little or no difference. 
So it is necessary to have a carefully 
laid out plan of operation which will 
enable you to cause more of the mo- 
torists to decide in your favor than in 
favor of the competition. 

“Therefore, we are interested first 
of all in what causes the motorist to 
stop at any particular station. 

“In a survey recently conducted, we 
found that approximately 58 per cent 
stopped because of a particular brand 
of gasoline carried; 57 and a fraction 
per cent said ‘service’, while 56 and 
a fraction per cent said ‘convenience’, 
he continued. “So the matter of select- 
ing a supplier is tremendously im- 





portant for many reasons.” (The over- 
lapping is apparently due to some of 
the motorists surveyed listing more 
than one point in their answer.) 

The supplying company provides the 
products and supports them with ad- 
vertising and sales promotion helps, 
which are intended to build an ac- 
ceptance for such products and which 
may cause the motorist to stop at a 
given station, he continued. BUT upon 
what the motorists gets the first time 
he comes in depends whether or not 
he comes back the second time. 


“The motoring public is buying just 
one thing and that is service—and 
service is people,’ he emphasized. 

“Now, assuming that you have prod- 
ucts that have acceptance, I believe 
most of you claim to have good loca- 
tions; if that is true, then this thing 
we call service becomes of major im- 
portance. 

“We assume, of course, that you 
have nice buildings and all of them 
are reasonably well equipped, but 
even if that is true, the building in 
itself is definitely impersonal. The 
same is true with any of our places 
of business—large downtown depart- 
ment stores, restaurants, ete, as 
buildings they are very impersonal 
things and yet thousands of dollars 
are spent annually in changing the 
outward appearance by the addition of 
modernistic fronts, ete., all of which 
is intended to attract prospective buy- 
ers and cause them to come in. 

“When one does come in, he is met 
by an individual, then only does the 
place take on personality. We either 
like or we do not like what we get 
from that individual and through such 
contact we form an opinion about the 
particular place of business, which 
opinion is favorable or unfavorable, 
according to what we get from the 
individual who serves us.” 

The smart sales organization, Mc- 
Dowell pointed out, doesn’t sell—it 
serves. It studies what the customer 
needs, then fits what it has to offer 
into those needs and makes it easy 
for him to buy. 

From a study of persons coming 
into stations, McDowell gave the fol- 
lowing data as to what they came 
in for: 

72 per cent of all people who came 
into stations, came in for gasoline 
only. 

12.2 per cent for free service only 
air, water, etc. 

9.2 per cent for information only. 

Summarizing those _ figures, he 
pointed out that 93.4 per cent of total 
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A” to see it! You'll be surprised at its completeness, variety 


and punch. A full 12-months’ promotional program to help 


jobbers and dealers make more money. 


You'll be especially interested in the “NEIGHBORHOOD 
NUGGETS" sales-building campaign. Our representative will be 
glad to explain this plan in detail. It will pay you handsome 
dividends to examine The Ohio Oil Company's profit set-up for 


jobbers. ‘Phone, wire or write. 
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contacts at a service station were for 
gasoline, free service or information; 
that 21.4 per cent were “duds.” 

“When the customer drives into the 
station, and says, ‘Check my tires, 
buddy, while I use your washroom,’ 
that is a challenge to the operator’s 
salesmanship,” he said. 

If he dismisses the incident with a 
grumbling remark about “airdales,” 
“TWW” or other terms used for “duds,” 
then he is an attendant——not a sales- 
man. A salesman would make the 
most of that opportunity if not to sell 
something, then to “sell” this pros- 
pective customer on buying at that 
particular station when he does buy. 

“If the customer buys first, then he 








service first, then the salesman should 
bear in mind that the motorist must 
buy somewhere.” 

On the question, “Who are the buy- 
ers at a station?”, McDowell gives the 
following data: 

23 per cent are requirement buyers 

they have plenty of money, can buy 
anything they want if they want it. 

50 per cent are close buyers—thrifty, 
careful buyers, they can buy if they 
are shown that they need it. 

27 per cent are restricted buyers— 
those who operate on a budget, short 
of cash—-temporary perhaps; like the 
woman who uses the car in the after- 
noon, whose husband takes care of the 
lubrication and other items, she buys 


is entitled to service. asks for 


gasoline only. 


Unusual as that may sound, oilless 
lubrication of cylinders is accepted 
practice with Troy-Engberg steam en- 
gines. Where exhaust steam free 
from any oil contamination is desired, 
TROY ENGINE & MACHINE CO. uses 
“dag” colloidal graphite in water in- 
stead of oil. .... fed into cylinders 
through special lubricators. 

The colloidal graphite forms a heat- 
resistant lubricating film of graphite 
on the pistons, rods, and other engine 
parts requiring lubrication. Graphite 


improve heat conductivity. 


Where oil in exhaust steam is not a 
problem, the addition of “dag” to 
lubricating oil may be effectively used 
to reduce oil feeds and costs. 

Bulletin 150, containing complete data 
on lubrication of steam engine cylin- 
ders with “dag”, is yours for the asking. 


ACHESON COLLOIDS 
CORPORATION 


PORT HURON MICHIGAN 
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films developed on heating pipes also 
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Seventy-three per cent of those com- 
ing into a station can buy if they want 
to—yet better than nine out of ten 
contacts come in only for gasoline or 
free service or information. 


Summing up, McDowell brought out 
these points: 


Sell your customers ON your sta- 
tions, then sell them JN your stations. 


Bring them in with Advertising, 
Sales Promotion, Clean Attractive Ap- 
pearance, and Personnel who know 
their business and have a sincere, 
honest interest in the customer’s re- 
quirements. 


To sell them JN your stations: 

Have a sales plan. 

Know your products. 

Know how to serve. 

Know how to sell. 

Know the value of displays, what 
to display, where and how. 


Bearing in mind that the success of 
your business depends upon people— 
your sales people, your dealers, your 
dealers’ sales people—all of whom are 
individuals, see:— 


That they are carefully picked. 
That they are carefully educated. 
That they are carefully trained. 
That they are carefully coached. 


New Shale Oil 
Report Issued 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 20.—A new re- 
port on “Studies of Certain Properties 
of Oil Shale and Shale Oil” has been 
published by the Bureau of Mines as 
Bulletin 415. It is based largely upon 
six earlier bureau reports and three 
unpublished reports. “In response to 
requests for reports that are out of 
print, and with the desire to present 
additional information not heretofore 
published, the bureau has _ prepared 
this publication,” states an announce- 
ment. 


The previously published reports in- 
clude Bulletin 249 and Reports of In- 
vestigation 2456, 2603, 2588, 2758, and 
2832. The unpublished manuscripts 
are titled as follows: “Weathering of 
Green River Oil Shales,” “Isolation 
and Analysis of Oil Shale Kerogen,” 
and “Nitrogen and Its Compounds in 
Oil Shale and Shale Oil.” 


The report contains 159 pages with 
index and is available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
at 25 cents a copy. 


Safety Work On Oil Barges 


WASHINGTON — Establishment of 
“safety committees” among employes 
of companies operating tank barges— 
similar to the committees already set 
up by companies operating tank ves- 
sels—is recommended by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Marine Inspection and Naviga- 
tion in its latest bulletin. 
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New Third Grade Complicates 


Pressure Appliance Market 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
TULSA, Feb. 20.—The problem of 
how they will continue to sell their 
share of the fuel now required for the 
gasoline pressure appliances market 
in the middle west, is confronting a 
large number of oil marketing com- 
panies as a result of the general swing 
to a leaded and colored third grade 
motor fuel. They are also mindful of 
the demand for a “white” gasoline for 
fuel for cook stoves and for lighting 
by thousands of trailers on the high- 
ways. 
The pressure appliances cannot be 


operated successfully with a _ leaded 
gasoline. Neither can they function 


properly with a cracked gasoline hav- 
ing traces of gum. All the appliances 
really need, however, is a good grade 
of straight-run, water white gasoline. 

Many refiners for years have been 
marketing in drums a specially manu- 
factured pressure appliances fuel. The 
United Laboratories, Inc., Wichita, 
Kans., maintained for testing purposes 
by the manufacturers of the appli- 
ances, reported recently that 20 re- 
finers market these special fuels in 
drums, and a majority of them mar- 
ket in the middle west. 

Many of these fuels marketed in 
drums under a brand name of the 
companies making them, are sold at 
a premium above even the regular 
motor fuels. One Mid-Continent com- 
pany, for example, prepares a special 
product from a certain type of crude 
and sells the fuel at 2 cents a gallon 
above the posted price for Ethyl gaso- 
line. 

These companies will continue to 
make these special fuels, and the cus- 
tomers who have been buying them 
in the past will continue to find their 
fuel readily available. 

There are countless thousands of 
pressure appliances users, however, 
who have been using the ordinary third 
grade motor fuel. The farmers have 
used that third grade fuel for every- 
thing from the family auto and the 
tractors and stationary engines to the 
pressure cook stoves, lamps and 
lanterns. They have been able to keep 
their fuel in one storage tank. 

These farmers will now have to ob- 
tain a second drum or other container 
just for the pressure appliances fuel, 
and they may find it more difficult to 
obtain that fuel at the prices they 
have been accustomed to pay. 

There are countless thousands of 
users in the small or cross-roads com- 
munities who have been in the habit 
of carrying a one to five gallon can 
to the nearest filling station and get- 
ting the third grade gasoline, paying 
the posted price and obtaining it right 
from the pump. 

Some of these stations now may not 
carry the fuel at all. Others may 
carry it in drums, but the handling of 
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the gasoline in drum lots may cause 
an increase in price. However, many 
oil marketing companies may see fit 
to keep their outlying stations sup- 
plied with a quantity of the gasoline 
in drums, for after all that is a fairly 
good business. The United Labora- 
tories officials report that the average 
household with a stove, a lamp and 
a lantern will use a gallon of gasoline 


a day. That represents 30 gallons a 
month—as much if not more than the 
average automobile will consume 





when driven just around town. 

A canvas of oil companies in the 
Mid-Continent show a variety of plans. 

Some companies are reported draw 
ing off into drums all the third grade 
now in storage at their bulk plants 
and storing the drums in the ware- 
house. Others are selecting certain 
advantageously located bulk plants at 
which they will continue to keep at 
least one tank of the ordinary third 
grade on hand for redistribution, prob- 
ably in drums, to the surrounding 
areas. 

A few companies, notably small in- 
dependent jobbers, are reported keep- 
ing the ordinary unleaded third grade 
motor fuel in preference to the leaded 
product. The division manager of one 
of the major marketing company re 
























More Simyale! 
Fower Parts! 
Easier to Install! 


Anyone who needs multiple pumping units 
should be vitally interested in this new 
BLACKMER design. 


First. we've reduced the number of gears from 4 to 2; 
Pinions from 2 to 1. Second, we've totally enclosed 
the gears in one housing, and they operate in an 
Third, gears are standard spur type — 
Fourth, the base is a BLACKMER 
3-point Support type. making installation a simple job — 
And that’s only a few of the 
improvements! Two sizes available: 50 and 100 GPM (each 
pump)—furnished with or without bypasses and strainers. 
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oil bath. 
replaceable locally. 


no misalignment worries. 


pumps 
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BLACKMER PUMP COMPANY 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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ported he had recommended that his 
company put a quantity of the old 
third grade back in bulk storage, par- 
ticularly through the grain belt por- 
tion of his division. 

A few marketers foresee the advent 
of the small tank wagon seller who, 
much like the milk man, will have a 
regular route and regular customers 
for the ordinary third grade gasoline. 
This tank wagon operator would spe- 
cialize only in that grade of fuel and 
would operate from some small bulk 
plant. 

The United Laboratories, Inc. for a 
number of years has issued periodical- 
ly a list of fuels which it has approved 
for use in the appliances, these fuels 
being listed by brand name and by 





companies manufacturing or distribut- 
ing them. 

Officials of the laboratories have 
been kept busy the past several weeks 
revising those lists, which are issued 
by states, and assisting the sellers of 
appliances in areas where the new 
third grade fuel has been introduced 
to seek new fuel sources to recom- 
mend to purchasers of the appliances. 
Many an appliance has been sold be- 
cause the purchaser had been shown 
the economy of operation when the 
ordinary third grade fuel was _ used. 
If all the appliances users should be 
forced to pay 25 cents or more per 
gallon for the fuel, and encounter 
some difficulty in obtaining it, the 
both the appliances and 


market for 
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a “duck” doesn’t need a life preserver 


nor do Canfield Pennsylvania Oils! 


STAYING ON TOP is no trouble for a duck 
... thanks to Nature. 

And staying on top in oil sales, profits and 
business expansion, is no problem for merchan- 
disers who push Canfield Premium Quality 
Pennsylvania Oils. 

As a_ natural life 


preserver for motors 


and, what's even more important to you, 
sales, for 


hold- 
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THE CANFIELD OIL COMPANY 


Canfield Fe nnsyivanis 


can't beat Premium Quality Pennsylvania. 

Nature has “favored” this oil with the finest, 
purest, oiliest lubricating qualities unequaled 
by any other type, and the Canfield Refining 
Process has ‘‘favored’”’ it still further with the 
Canfield ‘‘nature’’ process. ..a process which 
retains ‘‘all’’ of the natural lubricating value. 

No matter how stormy business conditions 
may be, here is an oil that's a “natural” for 
keeping you on top in sales, profits and repeats. 


Write today for further details and prices. 
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the fuels might suffer, the appliances 
manufacturers fear. 

After all that market is quite a 
healthy one. The United Laboratories 
reported that normal consumption of 
the appliances sold in 1936 and 1937 
by eight manufacturers amounted to 
better than 54 million gallons of fuel. 
It also is estimated that at the present 
time the appliances in use in the U. S. 
use in excess of 200 million gallons 
annually, and a fair percentage of that 
amount is in the middle western area 
where the new third grade leaded 
gasoline has been introduced. 

The laboratories reports, however, 
that it has recently received numer- 
ous calls and letters from refiners and 
marketers stating that they will con- 
tinue to sell both the ordinary and the 
leaded third grade fuels. 

Exports to Puerto Rico 

Gasoline exports to Puerto Rico 
from the U. S. totaled 696,000 barrels 
in 1938, the greatest on record, an in- 
crease of 31 per cent over the pre- 
ceding year. Value of these gasoline 
exports was $1,590,000, or 13 per cent 
higher than in 1937. Exports of all 
petroleum products to this island in- 
creased 2 per cent, and were valued 
at $4,240,000 in 1938. 


Jobber Announces 
Own Motor Oil Brand 


Valley View Oil Co., independent 
jobber at Waukesha, Wis., introduced 
its own brand of motor oil with a 
replica of a one-quart can on the roof 
of its main station in Waukesha. 

The can, of sheet metal, is about 
five feet high by four feet in diameter, 
and is eight and a half times larger 
than a one-quart can. The base is a 
tripod, of two-by-four lumber, with a 
four-by-four piece of lumber from the 
apex of the three two by fours to the 
top of the can inside. 

The replica was given a coat of 
white enamel, then trimmed in blue 
and red, the company’s color scheme 
for its own oil can. Company people 
made it. For illumination there are 
two floodlights, each with a 50-watt 
bulb, at the base. 
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AND THE MANUFACTURERS 


LUBRICATION GUIDE—Chek-Chart 
Corp. of Chicago has issued its 1939 
Automotive Lubrication Guide, with 
factory-approved lubrication diagrams 
on all models produced in the last six 
years, as well as on popular light 
truck models. The new book is spiral 
bound, with a large page size, with the 
lubrication diagrams in two colors and 
detailed instructions as to the type of 
lubricant required and mileage when 
changes are recommended. This new 
Chek-Chart is available on an annual 
subscription basis. 

* * * 


MINIATURE EXHIBIT Operating 
miniatures of the F4C cam and roller 
hoist and W12 body, and the D6 hoist 
and C12 body, manufactured by Gar 
Wood Industries, Inc., Detroit, will be 
mounted on miniature trucks and dis- 
played at the Twelfth Annual 1939 
Southwest Road Show and School to be 
held under auspices of the Wichita 
Thresher and Tractor Club, Ince., at 
Wichita, Kans., Feb. 21-24. 

The precision, scale-model, hoist and 
body miniatures are equipped with spe- 
cial-built, transparent, hydraulic cylin- 
ders in place of the standard, steel cyl- 
inders, in order to visualize the hy- 
draulic action and demonstrate the 
various features. 

* * * 

NEW CATALOG — A new catalog 
describing its line of Raybould coup- 
lings and fittings has been issued by 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 


* * * 
SALES REORGANIZATION — F. 


H. Haskins becomes assistant to the 
vice president of the Trailer Co. of 
America, of Cincinnati, under A. J. 
Woltering, executive vice president in 
charge of marketing activities, accord- 
ing to J. Englaender, president of the 
company, in a series of reorganization 
changes. 

Hugo Lange becomes manager of the 
Chicago office, under C. H. Kinney, 
who becomes sales manager of the 
central and northwest districts. L. EF. 
Craig directs the Mid-Atlantic zone 
and R. B. George, manager of the New 
York office, becomes manager of the 
eastern and New England _ districts. 
Joe Kuttler, of Oakland, Cal., has 
charge of Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
Coast territory and E. J. Lucas takes 
charge of South Atlantic and Gulf 
districts. 

* * * 

PERSONNEL CHANGES — G. F. 
Cozzens becomes advertising and sales 
promotion manager of the Associated 
Tire Lines Division of B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, H. E. Keller, general man- 
ager, announced. L. T. Greiner, 
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formerly advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager, assumes new special 
duties as a member of the Akron sales 
staff. Cozzens was formerly his as- 
sistant. 

R. N. Beaudry, formerly district 
credit manager, has been appointed 


18 to 24 MONTHS 


district sales representative with head- 
quarters in Cincinnati. F. L. Howatt, 
formerly sales representative on the 
West Coast, becomes district sales rep+/ 
resentative with headquarters in Akron 
C. L. Rathbun has been made district 
sales representative with headquarters 
in Omaha. 
~ * * 
BATTERY LINE INCREASED — A 
new type of dual-insulatéd battery, de 
signed for commercial service—ligh 
trucks, taxicabs, delivery and _ sales 
men’s cars—-has been added to the ling 
of passenger and heavy duty batteries 
manufactured by Globe-Union Ince] 
Milwaukee. Bulletin Form 91 describes 
the unit. 
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TRUCK AND TANK CAR 
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after continuous daily use by 
several of the major oil com- 
panies that have adopted them 
as standard equipment. 


Oilco loading assemblies are your assurance against stock losses 
caused by leakage, splash-outs or evaporation. They operate from 
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The Wage-Hour Law 
As It Applies to Jobbers 


By Leo C. Lindemann* 


1—The administrator of the federal wage and hour law seems 
to feel that an oil jobbing business is a wholesaling business and the 


act therefore applies. 


2—There may be hope of exemptions under the law for bulk 
station agents and tank wagon drivers but that is not decided yet. 


3—Service station employes are definitely exempt under the 


act. 


These are the conclusions brought out with reference of the 
application of the law to the oil marketer’s business. The keeping of 
records is described as essential and the five points which must be 
covered in records are brought out. What must be shown where 
employes work more than 44 hours a week is also shown. 


(Delivered Before the recent con- 
vention of the North Dakota 
Division, Northwest Petroleum 
Association, Fargo.) 


T HERE are several types of 
jobber operation which might well be 
considered with regard to the appli- 
cation of the wage and hour law. 
There is the jobber who operates bulk 
plants in more than one state, the job- 
ber who operates a bulk plant in one 
state but makes deliveries into another 
state, there is the jobber who delivers 
only to dealers, or who delivers only 
to consumers, or who delivers to both 
dealers and consumers. 


But most of you are of a different 
type; you operate a bulk plant in Min- 
nesota, you get your supplies from 
outside the state, and you sell to both 
dealers and consumers in Minnesota. 
A definite answer to your problem 
would give the basis for answering the 
questions in connection with the other 
types of operation. 


Now for the answer—it isn’t at all 
definite—the Wage-Hour law admin- 
istrator has failed to give us anything 
but a round-about answer—oil com- 
panies disagree among themselves— 
but it seems very certain that the at- 
titude of the administrator is that you 
are bound by the law to follow the 
minimum wage and maximum hour 
provisions. 

With this attitude on the part of 


*Westland Oil Co., Minot, N. Dakota. 


the administrator of the act, it would 
appear that operators of the type men- 
tioned would not be safe in assuming 
that théir operations are exempt — 
whether or not they should comply 
completely with the wages and hours 
law is a doubtful question but at 
least they might give consideration to 
what they should do so as to be in 
a position to take whatever action 
may be necessary when the questions 
are more definitely answered. 


Administrator’s Authority 

You probably wonder why the ad- 
ministrator has not come out and said 
that the operation in which we are 
engaged is either definitely covered by 
the act or is not covered. This involves 
a consideration of the authority of the 
administrator, and also a consideration 
of the steps by which we come to the 
conclusion that the administrator’s at- 
titude is that the law is liable to cover 
most anyone. 

Under the law the administrator 
hasn’t much authority to answer ques- 
tions concerning it his authority 
is limited to six things —- and only a 
small part of his authority over regu- 
lations is of any help to us in answer- 
ing our own question. 

The administrator can tell any in- 
dustry that is covered (1) what kind 
of records it must keep (2) he can 
Settle the problems relating to appren- 
tices, and that type of worker; (3) he 
can prescribe the conditions under 
which an industry can be termed “sea- 
sonal”; (4) he can determine the rea- 
sonable cost of board and lodging, if 
these things are furnished as part of 
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the pay; (5) he can make rulings on 
what are executive, administrative and, 
professional employes, outside sales- 
men, or those engaged in a local re- 
tailing capacity, and (6) he can define 
the term “area of production” which 
relates to certain agricultural busi- 
nesses. 


Now, beyond those six things, the 
administrator cannot rule. Thus, he 
cannot rule on the two most import- 
ant questions for the oil jobber: 


(1) Is my business subject to the law 
(2) Are all of my employes covered, 
or only part of them. 


Administrator’s Reasoning 


While the administrator can only is- 
sue rulings on the six points which 
have been mentioned, he has an- 
nounced that he will issue interpreta- 
tions for the guidance of his office 
force. Now, whether he makes these 
rulings for the guidance of his office 
force or for someone else, the fact re- 
mains that they indicate his attitude 
and will be the position of the authori- 
ties under the law until the courts de- 
cide otherwise. 

The question on which your whole 
problem rests is whether or not you 
are operating a business that Congress 
intended to cover by the law. Congress 
said that your business is covered if 
you are “engaged in commerce or in 


ness is covered, are there any excep- 
tions in the law so far as your bulk 
station employes and service station 
employes are concerned, so that, even 
though your business is covered by 
both minimum wages and maximum 
hours, you are nevertheless exempt in 
connection with those types of employ- 
ment which cause such concern in con- 
nection with the maximum hour fea- 
tures. 

In the first place, the discussion of 
the question in connection with bulk 
plants is confusing because different 
companies uSe different names to de- 
scribe the same type of work and also 
companies have varying ways of han- 


dling payments to workmen at these 
plants whose duties are not always 
the same. 

But taking the average bulk station 
agent managing the bulk plant, prob- 
ably operating the tank wagon him- 
self and doing whatever else may be 
necessary, or the driver who does noth- 
ing more than look after his tank 
wagon and make deliveries, I do not 
believe in the application of the law, 
that it makes any difference whether 
the wage is a straight salary or a com- 
mission, or whether the company owns 
the tank or the agent owns it. 

We have an expression from one 
large operator that they consider their 
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Higher Octane 
Third Grade Gasoline 


Tue majority of refiners in the country have 
decided to use green as the most suitable shade for color- 


ing the new 3RD GRADE GASOLINE. 


> 


As PATENTEES of the ““ANTHRAQUINONE” Greens as 
fuel colors, (the only greens for coloring gasoline that 
remain green) we are in a position to supply you with the 
most desirable and useful types and shades of greens and 
ready to advise you properly on your coloring problems. 


the production of goods for commerce”. 


The administrator made an interpre- 
tation concerning the question of 
whether or not “wholesalers” were 
covered by the law, and in connection 
with this discussion he indicated that 
in his way of thinking an oil jobber 
is a wholesaler. The important state- 
ment in the opinion is the following: 


ALL GREENS AND BLUES SUITABLE 
FOR COLORING GASOLINE ARE 
ANTHRAQUINONES AND THEIR 
USES FOR THAT PURPOSE 
“Seek Uniay. Ween, Ba come ARE COVERED BY OUR PATENT. 
will hold that employes employed in 
connection with the wholesale sale of 
goods brought in from outside the state 
are engaged in the stream of commerce 
and entitled to the benefits of the act, 
whether or not the goods are sold in 
the original package. It is our opinion 
that wholesalers purchasing their 
goods from outside the state should 
comply with the provisions of the act.” 


I think you will agree the admin- 
istrator has made his position quite 
clear. Whether or not he is right re- 
mains to be seen. In the meantime you 
are going to have to decide for your- 
self — and eventually we will prob- 
ably have a definite answer. 


Our Anthraquinone colors possess excellent solubility and 
are guaranteed tobe stable to light, lead, acid, alkali and 
storage. 


Pioneers in the field of dyes for gasoline, we offer the 
refiners and marketers not only a full range of colors but 
also laboratory facilities in which to test them. 


If you have any coloring problems due to the blending of 
various types of gasoline, our many years of experience 
places us in a position to be able to help and advise you 
how to overcome your difficulties. Letter or wire will 
bring an immediate reply. 


Patent Chemicals, Incorporated 


57 Wilkinson Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
Exceptions Y Y 
Patent Fuels and Color Corp. 


Carew Tower, 


The question of minimum wages 
isn’t particularly important in the oil 
jobbing business if it isn’t tied up with 
the question of maximum hours. Nor 
is it particularly important in connec- 
tion with office workers or inside 
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workers. The principal difficulty comes fy, 
in connection with bulk station men \e) 
and service station men. all. \ 


ANTHRAQUINONE DYE 


The problem then is, assuming that 
the administrator is correct in the im- 


pression that he gives that your busi- 
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“tank station salesmen” as not covered 
by the law for two reasons; first, be- 
cause they are outside salesmen, and 
second, because they are employed in 
a local retailing capacity. It is assumed 
that when they refer to the men as 
“tank station salesmen” they mean 
what we usually mean when we say 
tank station agent, or tank wagon 
driver. Not to take a look at the ex- 
emptions which are in the law: 
Executive and Administrative 
Employe Exemption 

You can’t very well classify the av- 
erage bulk station agent or driver as 
holding an executive or administrative 


position. The department has set down 
six positive requirements for exemp- 
tion under this heading, and all of 
these must be met. One of these re- 
quirements is sufficient to knock out 
most of this class, namely, that to 
be exempt, this type of employe have 
such a number of men working under 
him that he is required to do “no sub- 
stantial amount of work of the same 
nature as that performed” by those 
under him. 

There is a lot of effort being made 
to have the definition of executive and 
administrative employes changed, and 
it may be that eventually there will 
be an exemption here for bulk station 
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BEST BY EVERY TEST e e 


Ten leading rubber manufacturers have adopted Stream-flo couplings for 
their synthetic rubber hose after exhaustive tests both in their laboratories 


and in the field. 


PROVED ECONOMY e e 


Stream-flo prevents seepage, leaks and hose breaks at the 2 
coupling commonly caused by wicking, which is impossible 
with this new design and construction. 


FOR FAST, EFFICIENT FUELING 


Always specify Stream-flo, the one-piece, smooth bore 
coupling. You can depend upon full volume, unrestricted 
delivery of fuel—and no turbulence. 


SEND FOR 
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THE INTERNATIONAL METAL HOSE CO. inc. 





Drop forged, one- 
piece brass con- 
struction. Cannot 
slip, pull off or 
leak. 
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men and drivers, but at the present 
time there isn’t. 


Outside Salesmen 


There is an exemption in the law 
for outside salesmen. Can a bulk sta- 
tion agent or driver be considered ex- 
empt under this provision. It doesn’t 
look like the present regulation pro- 
vides any room for exemption, though 
efforts are being made to have it 
changed. 

To be exempt the outside salesman 
must be one who regularly and cus- 
tomarily performs his work away from 
his employer’s place of business. Fur- 
ther than that, this work must be in 
making sales, and he is further not 
permitted to do any substantial amount 
of work of the same nature as is per- 
formed by non-exempt employes. Then 
they put a clincher on the whole thing 
by saying that the salesman who makes 
recurrent routine’ deliveries, even 
though prior orders may not have been 
taken, is not an outside salesman. 


Service Station Exemption 


There doesn’t seem to be any doubt 
that employes in service stations are 
exempt under the law. There are two 
special exemptions in the law which 
might permit this —- either they are 
employes “engaged in a local retailing 
capacity” or they are employes “en 
gaged in a retail or service establish- 
ment, the greater part of whose sell- 
ing or servicing is in intrastate com- 
merce”. 

Minimum Wages 

If you are covered by the act in 
any of your operations, there isn’t 
much problem in connection § with 
wages. At the present time the rate 
is 25 cents per hour; this will change 
after one year to 30 cents and later 
on to 40 cents. 


Maximum Hours 
If you are covered by the act the 
maximum hours per week are said 
to be 44. However, so far as the law is 
concerned you can work more hours 
per week, but you will have to pay 
time and one-half for the hours over 44. 


Records 
Whether you are covered by the 
law or not, the requirements as to 


records are rather essential. There are 
5 things which your records are re 
quired to show, if you are covered: 
1. Name of employe. 
2. Home address. 
3. Date of birth if under 19. 
4. Number of hours worked during 
the week. 
5. Regular wages, salaries or 
missions and date of payment. 
Then if you work an employe more 
than 44 hours per week you must 
show 3 things more by your records: 


com- 


1. The hourly rate of pay, that is 
the basis on which the employe is paid. 

2. The extra wages for each week 
due to overtime. 
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3. The total wages paid, including 
regular wages and overtime. 


All of these records must be kept for 
4 years. 


Conclusion 


You now realize as fully as I do 
that there isn’t very much that can 
be definitely said about the wages and 
hours law. I’m sorry that I can’t give 
you positive answers but there would 
be no point to my making guesses 
and passing them on to you as fact. 
Substantially, I have pointed out that: 


(1) The administrator seems to feel 
that an oil jobbing business is a whole- 
saling business, and that the act there- 
fore applies. 

(2) There may be some hope of ex- 
ception for bulk station agents and 
tank wagon drivers, but there isn’t 
very good ground for such hope under 
the present attitude. 

(3) Service station employes are ex- 
empt. 


One thing more remains to be said, 
that is that the federal department is 
actively sponsoring similar laws in the 
states. If it comes to pass that your 
state has a wages and hours law, then 
you will no longer have any problem 
of whether or not your business is in 
interstate commerce. But unquestion- 
ably you will have a fresh set of ques- 
tions in interpreting any new law. 








Kentucky Jobbers Fight 
Entry of New Third Grade 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. — Kentucky job- 
bers don’t want anything to do with 
the new, leaded third grade gasoline 
and hope that they can persuade the 
supplying companies to keep the new 
67-octane out of the Blue Grass State. 

The Jobbers’ Division of the Ken- 
tucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., hold- 
ing its annual meeting here Feb. 14-15, 
adopted a resolution declaring that the 
introduction of the new third grade 
would be “most objectionable to them.” 

The jobbers’ resolution stated that 
one company already had started sell- 
ing a leaded grade in Kentucky, and it 
was proposed that “immediate repre- 
sentations” be made to this company 
(unnamed) to withdraw this product 
from the state. Attitude of the jobbers 
in this matter is to be also communi- 
cated to other suppliers. 

“It is firmly believed,” said the reso- 
lution, “that a 67-octane leaded third 
grade gasoline will seriously disrupt 
the present volume of sales of regular 
gasoline and divert these sales to third 
grade gasoline with the resultant seri- 
ous decrease in potential profits, which 
are already down to an irreducible min 
mum.” 

The jobbers division elected as its 


SOUTHPORT PETROLEUM COMPANY 


president, L. J. Connelly, Continental 
Oil Co., of Louisville, succeeding T. O. 
Baucum, of Murray, who was reported 
to have disposed of his interest in the 
Jackson Purchase Oil Co. and retired 
from the oil business. Other members 
of the Kentucky jobbers’ executive com- 
mittee elected were: Stanley G. Court- 
ney, Power Oil Co., Lexington; Sewell 
Cc. Harlin, Central Oil Co., Glasgow; 
Fred Stokes, Newton Oil Co., Hickman; 
and Dan Raibourn, Regal Petroleum 

o., Bloomfield. 

Prior to their business sessions Feb. 
15, the jobbers had participated in the 
meeting Feb. 14 of the Kentucky mar- 
keters association, which includes re- 
finers, jobbers, retailers and other 
members of the marketing branch of 
the industry. 

First speaker heard on the Feb. 14th 
program was Dr. Gus W. Dyer, for 40 
years professor of economics at Van- 
derbilt University, and one of the 
South’s outstanding authorities on eco- 
nomics problems. 

Speaking on the subject, “Where is 
Business Headed?”, Dr. Dyer pointed 
out that the United States had passed 
through many depressions in the past, 
but that each time a “free, untram- 
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SPECIALIZING in the manufacture and distribution of HIGH OCTANE MOTOR 
GASOLINE (leaded and unleaded) in the Southeastern States. 








| ATTENTION—DEALERS IN THE SOUTHEASTERN STATES | 





Jobbers and Distributors in 
North and South Carolina. 
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Address: 








Dealers in States adjoining the Mississippi River and its tributaries 
exas, Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, 


We are producing a remarkable line of HIGH OCTANE UNLEADED GASOLINE up 
to 75 OCTANE and LEADED GASOLINE up to 80 OCTANE with which our distrib- 
utors and jobbers are having remarkable success. 
We can also furnish your requirements in OCTANE TRACTOR FUEL (up to 65 
octane), KEROSENE, DIESEL, HEATING and LUBRICATING OILS, also zero cold 
test, low viscosity, high gravity FUEL OILS. 


Address inquiries to: SOUTHPORT PETROLEUM COMPANY, New Orleans, La. 
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We specialize in HIGH OCTANE UNLEADED MOTOR and AVIATION GASOLINES, 
HIGH DIESEL INDEX GAS OILS (up to 65 D.I.), KEROSENE and HEAVY DIESEL 


Cargo Sales Office, SOUTHPORT PETROLEUM COMPANY, 305 Sterling Building, 


Houston, Texas, U.S. A 
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Will That Approaching 
Gasoline Customer STOP 
At YOUR Station? 


Wen you saw him coming down the 
street—and then he went past—did you then try 
taking a look at your station as he saw it? 


What do you suppose he saw, that made him 
slow down, almost start to turn in—and then 


drive on? 


Maybe he turned in at a station further down 
the street selling the same national brand of 
gasoline? 

What do you think? 

Get today that special trial $3 package of 
NPN Safety and Inspection Service forms and 
then you will find out not only what that ap- 
proaching customer saw—the one that finally 


passed on—but you will find out why what he 
saw is as it is. 


Those inspection forms will help you to figure 
that one out—and also will help you to figure 
out more profits. 


Use today to avoid 
the PASSING customer— 


ONLY $3 for a Handy Kit of 
These Cost-Cutting Booklets. . 


5 Truck-Bulk Plant Inspection Booklets 
2 Minimum Standards for Profits Booklets 
25 Service Station Inspection Booklets 


CLIP THE COUPON TODAY 
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meled and energetic business and in- 
dustry” had promptly readjusted itself 
and lifted the country out. 

In contrast to past depressions, Dyer 
said, the government in the present 
situation had stepped in and attempted 
by legislative and administrative action 
to right things—“with the result that 
we are still in the depression,” he 
added. 

He predicted that freedom of indi- 
viduals and business in this country 
would be reasserted by the people be- 
cause there was a “constitution of liber- 
ty’ written on hearts of the American 
people. 

Turning to a discussion of industrial 
progress, Dyer said the oil business 
was a major factor in the lastest indus- 
trial era which is eliminating the isola- 
tion of the rural districts, decentraliz- 
ing business and increasing property 
values outside of the metropolitan 
areas. 


Second speaker was Percy Whiting, 
vice president of the Dale Carnegie In- 
stitute, who talked on selling, offering 
many constructive suggestions as to 
how oil companies could improve their 
sales organizations. 

He particularly stressed the impor- 
tance of human relations in a business 
such as the oil industry, where the 
products are generally much standard- 
ized and so many individual sales hinge 
upon the cordial relationship between 
the salesman and the customer. 


Resolutions were adopted by the K. 
P.M.A. general sessions, endorsing the 
proposed anti-diversion amendment 
(known as the Kentucky Good Roads 
Amendment) to the state constitution, 
opposing re-enactment of the federal 
taxes on lubricating oils and gasoline, 
and asking that the Patman Chain- 
Store Bill, introduced in Congress, be 
amended to exclude service stations 
selling tires and tubes. As now worded, 
the Patman tax bill would exempt sta- 
tions only if they do not sell tires and 
tubes. 

Another resolution struck at the fuel 
oil tax bills which have been introduced 
in Congress, pointing out that fuel oil 
is “not a luxury fuel and consequently 
should not be subjected to discrimina- 
tory taxation.” 

“Even with such a tax on oil,” the res- 
olution added, ‘the consuming public 
would hesitate to change to a compet- 
ing fuel because of greater convenience 
in handling, superior economy, ease 
in meeting peak demands and much 
greater thermal efficiency.” 

An Independent oil jobber, Sewell 
C. Harlin, Central Oil Co., Glasgow, 
was re-elected president of the K.P.M.A. 
William A. Stoll, Stoll Oil Refining Co., 
Louisville, a retiring director, was 
elected first vice president. A. J. Seh- 
linger, Louisville, Mid-Continent Pe- 
troleum Co., was re-elected second vice 
president, while Phil T. Williams, Gas- 
eteria, Inc., Indianapolis, was re-elected 
a director for three years, succeeding 
Mr. Stoll. 

Directors of K.P.M.A. elected to fill 
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the three newly-created places on the 
board, were: C. W. Healy, Louisville, 
Gulf Refining Co., for one year; O. A. 
Bakhaus, Kentucky Independent Oil 
Co., Lexington, for two years; and Ju- 
lius Malkemus, Aetna Oil Service, Inc., 
for three years. W. S. Glore, Jr., Glore 
Oil Co., Danville, was elected to fill the 
unexpired term of Mr. Baucum, re- 
signed. Holdover directors are: C. E. 
Bauer, Continental Oil Co., Louisville; 
S. G. Courtney, Power Oil Co., Lexing- 
ton; and W. F. Gardner, Standard Oil 
Co. (Kentucky), Louisville. 


Convention closed Wednesday night 
with a banquet, entertainment and a 
humorous address by Art Briese, Chi- 


cago. Julius Malkemus was. toast- 
master. 
Suppliers Seek 100% Dealers 


On West Coast 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
LOS ANGELES—The way of a split- 
pump gasoline reseller on the Pacific 
Coast is hard and is becoming more 
and more difficult as one major sup- 
plier after another turns thumbs down 
on this type of account in favor of a 
hundred per cent dealer. 


Standard Oil Co. of California ex- 
pects to complete a drive April 1st for 
converting all its accounts in this area 
to a hundred per cent basis. Dealers 
will be released who do not want to go 
along on the program. 


Elimination of the split-pump reseller 
is aimed at more economical distribu- 
tion—by concentrating larger gallonage 
in a smaller number of outlets. Another 
reason was Said to be that some divided 
dealers have sold cut-price gasoline and 
let the customer charge it on a credit 
card issued by the major supplier. 


Shell Oil Co., which did away with 
its split pump accounts in this area a 
year ago, is reported to have found 
that it cut distribution costs, strength- 
ened dealer moral, and increased over- 
all marketing efficiency. Several other 
large suppliers are understood to be 
taking similar steps toward elimina- 
tion of the split-pump dealer. 


Yale Oil Corp. 
Joins ‘Sovereign Service’ 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

TULSA—Yale Oil Corp. of Billings, 
Mont., has completed negotiations with 
the Independent Refiners Service Corp. 
of Wichita, Kan. to use that organiza- 
tion’s “Sovereign Service” in that part 





Per cent of 


Year Distillates total 
1938*.. wpe 28,295,745 64.5 
RS Siow eras 29,011,228 69.4 
1986..... Subicostar sear es 18,649,280 59.0 
MO ke\cra tate erat e 14,645,214 56.2 
: ae oka stanton 13,398,399 51.6 
Ee arene ae are 10,231,857 55.4 
PG Si canes a0 8,118,044 45.5 
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of the northwest in which Yale markets 
its petroleum products. 

The territory into which the Sover- 
eign Service will be extended include 
the states of Montana, Wyoming, 
Washington and the Dakotas. The pro- 
gram already has been in operation for 
the past three years in 13 middle west- 
ern states. 

R. D. Shipley and F. Van Iderstine, 
Yale officials who completed the nego- 
tiations recently with the Independent 
corporation at Wichita, announced that 
extensive publicity was planned in con- 
nection with the introduction of the 
program in the northwest. 

Manager C. R. Sullivan of the Sover- 
eign Service program, announced also 
that plans are under way to extend it 
into other areas and that negotiations 
are under way at present with a num- 
ber of independent refiners in areas not 
now covered. 

Sovereign Service was started by the 
Independent Refiners Service Corp. as 
a merchandising aid for its own and 
those of its jobbers. Refiners who com- 
posed the original group and were 
granted the first licenses were Derby 
Oil Co. and Vickers Petroleum Co., 
Wichita; Eason Oil Co., Enid, Okla.; El 
Dorado Refining Co., E] Dorado, Kan.; 
Kanotex Refining Co., Arkansas City, 
Kan. and Rock Island Refining Co., 
Dunean, Okla. 


U.S. Fuel Oil Exports 
Increase Steadily 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 20.—United 
States exports of fuel oils have in- 
creased progressively from 1932, when 
17,831,456 barrels were sent abroad, 
through 1938, when foreign shipments 
totaled 43,832,031 barrels, according to 
a compilation just released by the For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce Bureau. 

Since 1932, when statistics were first 
segregated as to light, or gas oils and 
distillate fuels, and heavy, or residual 
oils, the distillate exports have steadily 
increased in importance, at the expense 
of the residuals, as shown in the accom- 
panying table. 

Japan has been the ranking “taker” 
of both types during the last several 
years, in 1938 taking 18.7 per cent of 
this country’s total exports of gas oil 
and distillate and 19.5 per cent of resi- 
dual fuel oil shipped abroad. 


Other large importers of U. S. light 
oils include Netherlands West Indies, 
Germany, United Kingdom, Nether- 
lands and Belgium. High ranking im- 
porters of U. S. residual fuels include 
Chile, Cuba, Italy, Canada and Mexico. 


Per cent of 


Residuals total Total 
15,536,286 35.5 43,832,031 
12,810,012 30.6 41,821,240 
12,955,357 41.0 31,604,637 
11,394, 890 43.8 26,040,104 
12,578,752 48.4 25,977,151 
8,223,288 44.6 18,455,145 
9,713,412 54.5 17,831,456 














Photo above shows installation providing for 
multiple delivery through one arm. Here's 
how it's done: 
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Loading rack layouts that fit your 
needs exactly are easy to design 
... easy to install . . . and easy to 
use. . . with CHIKSAN Ball 
Bearing Swing Joints. Chiksan 
Engineers will help you if you 
can't find the answer to your 
problem. 


WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
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“STRICTLY PERSONAL’ 


F. W. Floyd of the Carter Oil Co. has 
been named chairman of the oil activi- 
ties department of the Tulsa Chamber 
of Commerce for 1939. J. H. Brooks, 
Republic Supply Co., will be vice 
chairman. 

Four sub-committees named will 
have the following chairmen and vice 
chaiman: International Petroleum Ex- 
position—Phil H. Bohart, Gulf Oil 
Corp., and W. A. Brownlee, National 
Bank of Tulsa; Oil problem—Mark Pat- 
ton, Hurley Gasoline Sales Co., and Leo 
Meyer, Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., 
oil capital recognition—P. C. Lauinger, 
Oil & Gas Journal, and M. C. Shipley, 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp.; Oil in- 
dustry—W. L. James, Stanolind Oil & 
Gas Co., and H. F. Stover, Gaso Pump 
& Burner manufacturing Co. 


George S. Allee, for the eighth year 
now, is operating the Furnace Oil Cred- 
it Bureau at Kansas City. There are 
more than 500 consumer accounts list- 
ed in the bureau and the number grows 
each year as the home oil heating 
business in Kansas City and there- 
abouts increases, he says. Allee was 
president of the old Missouri Oil Men’s 
Association and he is now secretary of 
the Oil Men’s Club of Kansas City. 


J. Palmer Harcourt has been ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of oil 
sales for Herzog & Vernoy, Inc., Albany, 
N. Y. The company distributes lubri- 
cating oils from Westchester county 
to the Canadian border. It is celebrat- 
ing its 40th anniversary this year. 


* * * 


The Caminol Co. of California claims 
some expert golfers among its per- 
sonnel. Fred Clark, of the sales de- 
partment, made a hole in one on the 
179-yard 14th hole of the San Gabrier 
Country Club February 14, while play- 
ing in team matches with Flintridge 
Country Club. Claire L. Davies, chem- 
ist at the company’s Santa Fe Springs 
plant, duplicated this feat while play- 
ing the Montebello course February 4. 


W. G. Skelly, president of the com- 
pany that bears his name was a victim 
of cattle rustlers with modern meth- 
ods. Skelly had eight yearlings graz- 
ing in a pasture near the Sparatan 
Aircraft Co.’s factory, and the rustlers 
broke a gate lock, drove a truck into 
the pasture, loaded the yearlings and 
drove away. 


F. W. Pemberton, former central di- 
vision manager, has been appointed 
manager of retail distribution for Union 
Oil Co., filling an important new post 
created by recent reorganization in 
the sales department. 

Affiliaed with Union for 20 years, 
Pemberton has filled sales assignments 
at Seattle, Sacramento, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. He now assumes su- 
pervision of all retail selling, including 
independent dealer and employe-opera- 
ted retail outlets. 


Four new members of the Chicago 
Oil Men’s Club are J. Tumpeer and S. 
Seligman of the Wishnich-Tumpeer 
Co.; S. E. Nielsor of Pure Oil Products 
Co. and Arneld S. Owen of Erie Meter 
System, Inc. 


G. B. Tucker, formerly assistant to 
general sales manager F. E. McClaren 
of Seaside Oil Co., has been appointed 
advertising manager of the company, 
according to McClaren. Tucker will 
have his headquarters at the company’s 
offices in Los Angeles. 


Two new assistant sales managers 
have been appointed by The Queker 
Petroleum Co., Omaha, Nebr., market- 
er of its own brand of Pennfield and 
Paraland products. J. P. Miller, who 
has been with the company 17 years, 
was promoted to this position, and J. P. 
Stocker, formerly sales manager for 
the Lubrication Corp., joints the com- 


pany Feb. 11 as assistant sales man- 
ager. 


The February issue of Pure Oil Co.’s 
publication, the “Pure Oil News,” is 
dedicated to the original editor, Charles 
A. Ward, who died Jan. 4 in Columbus, 
Ohio, following an emergency operation 
on New Year’s day, with tributes from 
Henry M. Dawes, company president, 


and many other friends and business 
associates. 


“ a * 


Tire and accessory sales for Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corp. will be managed 
by R. C. Tucker, prominently identi- 
fied with the tire industry on the 
Pacific Coast for the past 12 years. 
Don Dawson, general sales manager 
of the company, in announcing this 
appointment, said Tucker was being 
added to the executive sales staff be- 





cause of his familiarity with tire and 
accessory merchandising. 


* * * 


Milton Cox of Amarillo, Texas, has 
resigned his position as manager of 
the gas department of the Henderson 
Co. to become manager of the Tri- 
State Fair at Amarillo. He had been 
with the Henderson Co. for three 
years. 


* * * 


V. E. Cottingham who has been chief 
of production for the Texas Railroad 
Commission for several years, has re- 
signed to become chairman of the 
North Basin Engineering Committee, 
representing operators in Wasson, 
Slaughter, Dean, Seminole and Bennett 
fields of Texas. Charles M. Langford, 
who has been chief assistant, has been 
promoted to Cottingham’s post. Lang- 
ford’s former post will not be filled, the 
commission has announced. 


* * * 


Dan Cameron, Carter Oil Co., has 
been named president of the recently 
organized Missouri Oil Scouts’ Assn. 
Other officers include J. D. Lander, 
Pure Oil Co., vice president; R. M. 
Blackmore, Shell Petroleum Corp., sec- 
retary-treasurer, and Joe Sauer, Indian 
Territory Illuminating Oil Co., chair- 
man of the executive committee. The 
new organization will hoki weekly 
meetings in St. Joseph, Mo. 


* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. Elzie Huot, of Kanka- 
kee, Ill, the Baron-Huot Oil Co., are 
taking a winter vacation at West Palm 
Beach, Florida, and expect to return by 
early March. 


* * * 


President Charles U. Bay of the Bay 
Petroleum Corp., Denver, recently com- 
pleted a tour of the company’s proper- 
ties in the middle west. He announced 
that Roland V. Rodman, former vice 
president, is now general manager of 
the company, which operates refineries 
at McPherson, Kan., Denver and Chey- 
enne, Wyo. President Bay said the 
company was planning to drill on some 
of its undeveloped acreage in Kansas. 


OBI To Meet April 18 


NEW YORK—Annual meeting of the 
Oil Burner Institute will be held at the 
Hotel New Yorker here April 18. Orig- 
inally, it had been scheduled for April 
17. 

Meeting of the board of directors will 
be held in the morning, with the annual 
meeting in the afternoon. 


It is planned to have a rally for met- 
ropolitan New York dealers in the af- 
ternoon. Program of the dealers’ meet- 
ing, however, has not yet been ar- 
ranged. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
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TULSA, Feb. 20. — Advanced quo- 
tations for gasoline were reported last 
week by a number of Mid-Continent 
suppliers. Brokers said gasoline offer- 
ings were closely held by refiners and 
that their buying prices had advanced 
as much as 0.375 cent on some grades. 

An Oklahoma refiner reported quot- 
ing 4.125 cents for 67-69 actane leaded 
gasoline and at the same time said 
he had withdrawn his 3.875-cent quo- 
tation for 67-69 octane unleaded gaso- 
line. Quotations reported for 67-69 oc- 
tane by other Oklahoma _ suppliers 
ranged from 4.125 to 4.625 cents. 

Another Oklahoma refiner reported 
an 0.125-cent advance in his quotation 
for Oklahoma 70-72 octane gasoline, 
to 4.25 cents; other quotations reported 
ranged from 4.375 to 5 cents. A sup- 
plier of Oklahoma 60-62, 400 e.p. gaso- 
line reported withdrawing his 3.375- 
cent quotation. Two other quotations 
for this grade were reported at 3.75 
cents. 


Purchase of 25 cars of 67-69 octane 
gasoline last week was reported by 
a refiner at a price which he said was 
0.25 cent above what he had been 
quoted two weeks ago. Several sup- 
pliers reported receiving gasoline in- 
quiries from other refiners. 

Two suppliers of North Texas gaso- 
line reported advancing their Group 
3 quotations for gasoline 0.125 to 
0.375 cent. No changes were reported 
in their quotations for differential-ter- 
ritory shipment. 

Grade 26-70 natural gasoline was 
moving out readily at 2.5 cents, f.o.b. 
Group 3, and 2.375 cents, f.o.b. Breck- 
enridge, according to reports. 


Pennsylvania 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 20. — Neutral 
oils joined the van of advancing west- 
ern Pennsylvania refined oil prices 
the past week, following recent ad- 
vances in Pennsylvania crude prices. 
Kerosine also was priced higher in 
the lower districts. 


Heavy demand from refiner-buyers 
was said to have earmarked a consid- 
erable portion of the available supply 
of neutral oils. Only four Pennsylvania 
refiners reported they were in the 
market offering neutral oils toward the 
end of last week and they said they 
had marked up their quotations in 
amounts ranging from 0.25 cent to 
1.5 cents. 


Quotations reported for the 25 pour 
test neutrals were as follows: 200 No. 
3 color — two refiners, 15.25 cents; 
one refiner. 15.5 cents; one refiner, 16 
cents; 150 No. 3 color — one refiner, 


13.25 cents; one refiner, 13.5 cents; 
and one refiner, 14 cents. 

Reported low prices for 45 water 
white and 47 water white kKerosines in 
the lower field were up 0.125 cent to 
5 cents and 5.25 cents, for the two 
grades respectively, when one refiner 
early in the week said he had advanced 
his quotations to these levels. 


Gulf 


NEW YORK, Feb. 20. Wholesale 
cargo markets were quiet at the Gulf 
the week ended Feb. 18, according to 
reports of traders. 

Reports that French buyers were in 
the market for three cargoes of various 
products were heard. No sales, how- 
ever, were reported closed during the 
week. 

Gasoline was offered at lower prices, 
with the 375 end point grade, 65 octane, 
reported available 0.125 cent lower at 
4.5 cents, and 60 octane 0.125 cent lower 
at 4.25 cents. 

No change was reported in prices of 
other products. Gas oil and No. 2 fuel 
were offered at upwards from 3.375 
cents, and kerosine generally was held 
at a minimum of 3.75 cents, reports in- 
dicated. 

Grade C bunker was quoted at $0.675 
to $0.70 per barrel. Occasional reports 
of offerings of this oil at lower prices 
could not be confirmed. 


Saliforni 


LOS ANGELES, Feb. 18.—Added to 
other troubles of the California oil in- 
dustry, was an open break in quota- 
tions at the rack on unbranded gaso- 
lines offered by small independent re- 
finers in the Los Angeles Basin. Com- 
pared to a price of 7 cents, which was 
said to have been general with all but 
one company a week ago, sales last re- 
ported were averaging around 6.25 
cents and a considerable quantity of 
the no-brand products had moved at 6 
cents earlier in the week, it was said. 

Domestic markets otherwise were in- 
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|| “undivided” dealer prices, ex-tax, 
in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is a weighted 
average of 12 wholesale markets 
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active at quotations reported un- 
changed from previous levels in most 
respects. Fair export demand for 
burning oils was helping the domestic 
market to some extent, but a good 
grade diesel oil was available in tank 
car lots at $1.00 to $1.05 per barrel and 
kerosine-distillate quotations ranged 
from $1.15 and up. 

One broker reported inquiry for a 
27-28 gravity diesel oil in cargo lots for 
Pacific shipment, with the price out- 
lined at $1.20 to $1.25 “under hatches.” 

Considerable secrecy prevailed con- 
cerning recent purchases of crude oil 
by the Japanese Government, a crude 
containing 15 per cent gasoline that 
would show a 92 octane rating with the 
addition of 0.1 of 1 per cent lead, and to 
be shipped during the current year. It 
was understood specifications provided 
no cracked gasoline could be used in 
making up this special blend. 


Eastean’ 


NEW YORK, Feb. 20. Gasoline 
markets generally continued unsettled 
along the eastern seaboard the week 
ended Feb. 18, according to reports of 
suppliers. 

Reports of price shading were wide- 
spread. Unconfirmed reports of offer- 
ings of high octane gasoline at 5.75 
cents in tank car lots, and 5.5 cents 
in barge lots at New York harbor 
were heard during the week. 

Lower-priced offerings also were re- 
ported at Boston and Providence, with 
similar reports, but to a lesser de- 


gree, prevalent at Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. 


Gasoline consumption along the sea- 
board was said to be about normal 
for the season, with occasional reports 
of gains over 1938. 

Kerosine was quoted lower at Bos- 
ton and Providence. The price of some 
sellers for this product dropped from 
4.55 to 4.5 cents at Boston, and from 
4.65 to 4.5 cents at Providence. 


Mid-Westen 

CHICAGO, — Feb. 20. —- Open spot 
sales of 17 cars of gasoline were re- 
ported by Chicago refiners and tank 
car marketers in the week ended Feb. 
18. In addition to this there were a 
number of sales in which the quantity 
involved was not made known. 

The sales reported were about evenly 
divided between the 63-66, 67-69 and 
70-72 octane grades. There were no 
sales reported of 62 octane and below 
gasoline. 

One refiner reported advancing his 
quotations for 67-69 and 70-72 octane 
gasolines 0.25 cent to 4.125 cents and 
4.25 cents, respectively. The general 
ranges of price quotations for these 
two grades, however, were unchanged 
with quotations for the 67-69 octane 
ranging from 3.75 to 4.5 cents, and 
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REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 


All prices on this page are publisher's opinion of open market quotations or sales, for spol shipment (10 to 15 days) unless otherwise stated. Prices in cents 
per gallon, except heavy fuel oils in dollars per barrel of 42 gallons, waz and petrolatums in cents per pound in barrels, tank car lots, f.o.b. refineries in 
districts designated, except where otherwise noted. Inter-refinery and export prices not included unless so stated in the respective markets. Federal, state or 
municipal taxes nol included. Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude. Unless otherwise noted, gasoline octane ratings are deter- 
mined by C.F.R. Motor method, A.S.T.M. D-357-33T; and lubricating oil specifications determined according to A.S.T.M. methods, unless otherwise noted. 





. , | . . ‘ 
Gasoline Prices Effective Feb. 20 Feb. 13 | Prices Effective Feb. 20 Feb. 13 
; : CALIFORNIA (3c tax to be added if used in state) CENTRAL WEST TEXAS (Prices to truck transports 

Prices Effective Feb. 20 Feb. 13 U. S. Motor: U. S. Motor Gasoline: (Octane L-3) 

OKLAHOMA 54-58 gravity, for in- 62 oct. & below. . . . (h) 3.625-4.00 (h) 3.625-4.25 

U. S. Motor: (Octane L-3) state shipment. .... 6.25 - 9.25 6.75 - 9.25 63-66 octane....... (e)4.75 (e)4.75 
62 oct. & below.... 3.625- 4.25 3.625- 4.25 | 54-58 gravity, for out- - |g See tase a aah alias 
63-66 oct.......... 3.875- 4.50 3.875- 4.50 | : side state shipment. 6.25 — 9.00 6.75 - 9.00 | E. TEX. : 
ian... 4.125- 4.625 4.125- 4.625 | 58-61 gravity, 375-400 ee See, ae | U. S. Motor Gasoline, (Octane L-3) 

70-72 oct... .. ,1- 6:25 -5.00 4.295-5.00 | 1 Set Gahwse 175-915 1.15 = 9.7% 67-69 oct.......... (e)4..25 (e)4.25 

60-62, 400 e.p........  (h)3.75 3.25 —- 3.75 | N. TEX. (b) Ca eee (e)4.50 (e)4.50 

iNe seme \ = 

WESTERN PENNA. | se dh Sieiiaes idan a 60-62, 400 e.p.. shah (h)4.00 (h) 4.00 
radford-Warren: Mt ene ie Galion 3 625- 4.25 3.625- 4.25 N. LA. (For shipment to La. & Ark.) 

Motor gasoline: | Sects below. eee £25 gage 4.g0 | U: S: Motor: (Octane L-3) 

U. S. Motor: 67-69 oct.......... 4.25 - 4.50 4.25- 4.50 | Shea. . - Ne ep ge 
apr 600 - 6.75 6.00-6.75 | ..7O-Toct.......... 4.375- 4.875 4.375- 4.875 |  63-660ct.......... (e) 4.375-4.62 fe) 3 Sas. 25 
Min. 70 oct.... (h)6 50 Te “(6 50 i 60-62, 400 e.p........  (h)3.625 (h)3.625 =e + lle late io} 4. 625-4. 87500) $. 655-8. 875 
i aediies &h)6 5 pieue 5 awe Teodt : ave | eee (e) 4.875-5 .375(e) 4.875-5 .375 

0 gaso ine.. g&h)6.50-6.75 (f&g)6.50- 6.75 | KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) | 

Other districts: } U. S. Motor: (Octane L-3) ARKANSAS (F.0.b. Ark. plant of one refiner, for 

Motor gasoline: “62 a & ae or 875- 5.00 87 5 00 shipment to Ark. & La.) 

U. S. Motor (58-62° - = & below. ... ee 75- 5. a Le 75- 5. - U. S. Motor: (Octane L-3) 
gravity):.......... 4.25 - 5.00 4.25 - 5.00 +8 «tetova (n) 4 ee eas Gas- ars | Sb outane &below.. 4.00 4.00 
‘Q” gasoline.......(g) 6.25- 7.00 (g) 6.25- 7.00 SOAS CED: 3 <5 4 eee ace la tacae | 67-69 oct.......... 5.125 5.125 

CENTRAL MICHIGAN (a) Ww. 7 EX. (b) ; | OHTO AS. O. Ohio quotations for statewide delivery 

Str.-Run Gasoline. .. .(c) 3.75- 4.50 (c) 3.75 -4.50 U. “ ce er L-3) ; moe subject to exceptions for local price disturbances 

U.S. ‘ RCE 62 oct. & below.... 3.75 - 4.50 3.75 - 4.50 bo Sa NEE s. 6) p'asue sss 7.25 7.25 
Sans ee Soe 63-66 oct..........  (e)4.125 (e)4.125 Above 65 oct........ 7.50 7.50 
67-69 octane....... e)6.75 (e)6.75 GT-09 O06... 05. 3 . 4.375- 5.125 4.375- 5.125 | 
(QefZ octane....... 7.25 4.6%9 7.25 - 7.7% | 70-72 oct.......... %4.625- 5.00 4.62 


5- 5.00 (Continued on next page) 





. (a) . ricee f.o.b. Central Mic higan refinery group basis, for shipment within Mich. Shipments may originate at plants outside Central group. (b) For shipment to 
ew Mexico destinations; Group 3 prices quoted on northern shipments. (c) Excluding Detroit shipment. (e) One refiner quoting. 
sellers holding licenses. (h) Two refiners quoting. 


Texas and 
({) Two suppliers quoting. (g) To re- 





MID-WESTERN TANK CAR MARKET 


Prices in this Midwestern Tank Car Market table are gathered from refiners and tank car marketers or brokers from their offices located in Chicago and the 
surrounding territory. While the prices are quoled on a Group 3 (Oklahoma) freight rate basis, this is in accordance with the ‘custom of the oil industry which 
uses Group 3 as a price basis for the ease of comparing prices even when the material originates in another refining district. Generally when prices are quoted in 
this Chicago market, the origin of the material is not known at the time the quotation is given, oftentimes even with the quoting refiners who have refineries in more 
than one refining district. All other gasoline prices are given by and for the particular refining district where the material is made and from which it is shipped. 

















Gasoline | Prices Effective Feb. 20 Feb. 13 
Prices Effective Feb. 20 Feb. 13 ny ° | eae 3 Rade deal edict foal at $0 35 ~$0. A5 (a) $0 .35-$0 45 
— : é | Oe | eee 2.50 -— 2.875(a) 2.50 -2.875 
U.S. Motor: (Octane L-3) I uel and Gas Oils ae 3.375- 4.00 3.50 — 4.06 
62 oct. and below. 3.25 4.00 3.25 - 4.00 : ES. Feb. 20 Feb. 18 
63-66 oct....... .. 8.625- 4.50 3.625- 4.50 *rices Effective. .... eb. 2 eb. LI 
67-69 oct pi on oer 4.50 3.75 — 4.50 } 
70-72 oct 4.00 — 4.625 4.00 - 4.625 | No. 1 p.w.. wseee 3.375- 3.875 3.3735-— 3.875 Naphtha and Solvent 
| No. 1 straw... ... 9$.375- 3.625 3.375- 3.625 | . Saree ee 
- = No. 2 straw. ; 3.25 - 3.625 3.25 - 3.625 | Stoddard solvent... .. $875 5.875 
Kerosine No. 3... . ve 3.00 — 3.375 3.00 - 3.375 | aed naphtha . “ve 6.375 6.375 
41-43 gravity, w.w.... 3.50 ~ 4.125 3.50 - 4.125 No. 5.. ” -+ +++ $0.575-$0.65 (a) $0.575-$0.65 Sel a oe a 
42-44 gravity, w.w.... 3.625- 4.375 3.625- 4.375 | Rubber solvent....... 6.375 6.375 
| | Lacquer diluent...... 7.875 7.375 
Daily range of gasoline prices as reported in PLATT’S OILGRAM (Week Ended Feb. 17, 1939) 
U. S. Motor, (Octane Number determined according to L-3 Method 
in Okla., Texas and Mid-Western Districts): Feb. 13 Feb. 14 Feb. 15 Feb. 16 Feb. 17 
62 octane and below: 
ee irk aideelaha beanies wees aut 3.625- 4.25 3.375- 4.25 3.625- 4.25 3.625- 4.25 3.625- 4.25 
OE Sy ere en er Serr pames 3.625- 4.25 3.625- 4.25 3.625- 4.25 3.625- 4.25 3.625- 4.25 
WHOSE ROMRB. .cccsas ae ae Teer ole sem ; 3.75 -— 4.50 3.70 4.50 3.75 — 4.50 3.75 — 4.50 3.75 — 4.50 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis).......... errr vabem 3.25 —- 4.00 3.25 — 4.00 3.25 -— 4.00 3.25 - 4.00 3.25 - 4.00 
63-66 octane: 
ES ee ee eee re eee sie 0 ‘ 3.875- 4.50 3. 875- 4.50 3.875-— 4.50 3.875- 4.50 3.875- 4.50 
ee EE IID. ois, dS sAeawd oe cee a eeses 4.125- 4.50 4.125- 4.50 4.125- 4.50 4.125- 4.50 4.125- 4.50 
West Texas......... Si ot ten air Rsk a ag wit scene aw Sve. (c)4.125 (c)4.125 (c)4.125 (c)4.125 (c)4.125 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)....... POreT Cee Tee Tees 3.625- 4.50 3.625- 4.50 3.625- 4.50 3.625- 4.50 3.625- 4.50 
67-69 octane: 
SE ree eee ee ee 4.125- 4.625 4.125- 4.625 4.125- 4.625 4.1: 4.125- 4.625 
IN eo ea eels KW Oe SRS 6 aeRO 4.25 - 4.50 4.25 4.50 4.25 - 4.50 4.5 4.25 - 4.50 
OO ae ee ere et se 4.375- 5.125 4.375- 5.125 4.375- 5.125 4. 4.375- 5.125 
SORE BOOB, acs sesacccas BO Te (c)4.25 (c)4.25 (c)4.25 ( (c)4.25 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)............--++-++5 3.75 -— 4.50 3.75 - 4.50 3.75 — 4.50 3. 3.75 -— 4.50 
70-72 octane: 
8 NEE rg OE RT eee ee T eT TT LETTE Te Eee 4.25 - 5.00 4.25 - 5.00 4.25 — 5.00 4. 4.25 -— 5.00 
ee NR caw heswwe teense 4.375- 4.875 4.375- 4.875 4.375- 4.875 4. 4.375- 4.875 
ES ee eee er ere ee ree 4.625- 5.00 4.625- 5.00 4.625- 5.00 4. 4.625- 5.00 
Ee ere err (c)4.50 (c)4.50 (c)4.50 ( (c)4.50 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)............--+-- 4.00 — 4.625 4.00 — 4.625 4.00 -— 4.625 4.00 -4 4.00 — 4.625 
Motor Gasoline, 60-64 octane: . ‘ 
New York harbor..............- Rbdibidsaccanssatews 5.875- 6.25 5.875- 6.25 (a) 5.875-6.25 (a) 5.875-6.25 (a) 5.875-6.25 
PI MINION 5 6 ook av ceive csesans eaves sen 6.00 — 6.50 6.00 -— 6.50 (a) 6.00- 6.50 (a) 6.00- 6.50 (a) 6.00- 6.50 
EOS ECR errr re eer eres 6.00 -— 6.50 6.00 -— 6.50 (a) 6.00- 6.50 (a) 6.00- 6.50 (a) 6.00- 6.50 
Motor Gasoline, 65 octane & above: 
ee eee 5.875- 6.50 5.875- 6.50 (a) 5.875-6.50 (a) 5.875-6.50 (a) 5.875-6.50 
UNI MERMENBOB «occ ccc ccc cseeesncsccevcecs 6.00 — 6.50 6.00 — 6.50 (a) 6.00- 6.50 (a) 6.00- 6.50 (a) 6.00- 6.50 
CIEE... cc ccccns cues cae eecnerecsass 6.00 — 6.50 6.00 — 6.50 (a) 6.00- 6.50 (a) 6.00- 6.50 (a) 6.00- 6.50 
U. S. Motor, 58-62°: 
Bradford-Werren (Western Penma.).......0...2.ccccesccccees =n asecese ee eeene = tw wn ns iu Seewetephao 9 sheewetas 
Other districts (Western Penna.)...............-- 4.25 - 5.00 4.25 - 5.00 4.25 - 5.00 4.25 = 5.00 4.25 -— 5.00 
Motor Gasoline, Min. 65 octane: 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.).......... ere — 6.00 - 6.75 6.00 - 6.75 6.00 — 6.75 6.00 - 6.75 6.00 - 6.75 
Other districts (Western Penna.).......... Sina \wlco sty <> ss daRREG?S 0 060U! 6 Meaeeewe: © 0UC lee eeeD 0606©6©6€6©€ eae aaah 
Motor Gasoline, Min, 70 octane: 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.).............e+++5 Site wan (f)6.50 (f)6.50 (£)6.50 (f)6.50 (£)6.50 
“QO” Gasoline: 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.)............ ee re (c&d)6.50-6.75 (d&f) 6.50-6.75 (d&f) 6.50-6.75 (d&e)6.50-6.75 (d&f) 6.50-6.75 
Other Districts (Western Penna.).......... RS Oa ee (d) 6.25- 7.00 (d) 6.25- 7.00 (d) 6.25- 7.00 (d) 6.25- 7.00 (d) 6.25- 7.00 
(a) Nominal. (b) For shipment to Texas and New Mexico destinations: Group 3 prices are quoted on northern shipment. 
(c) One refiner quoting. (d) To resellers holding licenses. (e) No price reported. (f) Two suppliers quoting. 
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All prices on this page are publisher's opinion of open market quotations or sales, for spot shipment (10 to 15 days). Prices in cents per gallon 
| except heavy fuel oils in dollars per barrel of 42 gallons, tank car lois, f.o.b. refineries in districts designated, except where otherwise noted. Inter- 
j refinery and export prices not included, unless so stated in the respeciive markets. Federal, stale or municipal tazres not included. Prices quoted 
i apply on pre made from legally produced crude. Unless otherwise noted, gasoline octane ratings are determined by C.F.R. Motor method, 
| A.S.T.M. D-357-33T; and lubricating oil specifications determined according to A.S.T.M. methods, unless otherwise noted. 
; 
| 
| } P . ‘ > - . 
Natural Gasoline Prices Effective Feb. 20 Feb. 13 Prices Effective Feb. 20 Feb. 13 
| (Prices to blenders on freight basis shown below. | CALIFORNIA | CHICAGO (Continued) 
' Shipments may originate in any Mid-Continent manu- San Jouquin Valley: | Red Oils: 
facturing district.) | Heavy fuel...... $0.55 -$0.75 $0.55 -$0.75 180—No. S....... . 9.00 9.00 
Prices Effective Feb. 20 Feb. 13 | ot fuel ag $0.65 -$0.85 $0.65 -$0.85 200—No. 5.......... 9.50 9.50 
: Yiesel fuel (per gal. 2.75 4.00 2.75 -— 4.00 250—No. 5.......... 10.50 10.50 
| F.0.B. GROUP 3 Stove dist. (per gal.).. 3.25 - 5.00 3.50 - 5.00 280—No. 5...... <a 11.50 11.50 
| CE Bie + cadnads 2.50 2.28 ] I : | 300—No.5...... als 11.75 11.75 
TH —. os Angeles: } 7 A : . 
F.O.B. BRECKINRIDGE ‘ : : } Note: Viscous oils, 15 to 30 p.p. are quad 0.5¢ 
ra singe 2 373 2 375- 2.50 Heavy fuel..... $0.50 -$0.90 $0.50 -$0.90 | lower; 60-85 and 86-110 No. 2 non-viscous oils, 15 
Grade 26-70......... one <.d19- 2.91 Light fuel. . $0.60 -$1.00 $0.60 —$1.00 to 30 p.p., 0.25c lower. To obtain delivered prices in 
CALIFORNIA (F.o.b. plants in Los Angeles basin) Diesel fuel (per gal. 2.50 - 4.00 2.50- 4.00 | Chicago, add 0.25¢ per gal. 
we Oe ech ere Stove dist. (per gal. 2.75 ».00 3.00 —- 5.00 
75-85, 350-375 e.p. for | 
blending........... 6.50 - 6.75 (1) 6.50 6.75 San Francisco: 
: | Heavy fuel....... $0.95 $0.95 Cylinder Stocks 
Kerosine Disecl fuel (per gai).  °4:30 7S MID-CONTINENT (F.0.b. Tulsa basis 
WESTERN PENNA. Stove dist. eat aa). * 5.50 5 50 Bright Stocks: 
i : : ‘ pe 90-200 Vis. at 210° D. (e)19.00 (e) 19.00 
Bradford-Warren: Note: All above heavy fuels meet Pacific specifica- | 190 00 Vis. at 10" . (e)19. 06 e) 19. 0 
45 gravity w.w....... §.125- 5.25 §.125- 5.25 tion 400; light fuel, spec. 300; Diesel fuels, spec. 200; 150-160 Vis. at 210°D: 
46 gravity w.w.......(e) 5.375-5.50 (e) 5.375-5.50 | and stove distillate, spec. 100. 0 to 10 p.p.. . 14.25 -16.00 14.25 -16.00 
Other districts: 10 ” = ee .4 bwaie : sy : . = : Se ‘A 
be ‘ jn ‘ | 25 to p.p. ’ 25-13.50 (h) 13.25-13.5 
So Oy WLS. -» ++ +A tee | 150-160 vis. at 210° E, 12.50 14.50 12.50 -14.50 
po pe Gell 9.125 9.125 . - 
47 gravity w.w.. 5.25 5.25 Neutral Oils 120 Vis. at 210° D 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN § ( , 0 to 10 p.p........(h) 13.75-14.50 (h) 13.75-14.50 
Bo = 99 5 05 = 1 | WESTERN PENNA. (Refiners report no open spot 25 to 40 p.p.... . (e)12.75 (e)12.75 
47-49 gravity w.w. 9.05 4 — market sales being made to jobbers and give follow- 600 S.R. Dark Green.. e)5.50 (f) 
OKLAHOMA ing as their quotations only.) | 600S.R. Olive Green. .(h) 7.00 —7.50 (h)7.00 -—7.50 
41-43 gravity w.w.....  3.875- 4.25 3.875- 4.25 a : ' — oe ia ono PF 631 S.R. --- (e)12.50 (e) 12 50 
42-44 gravity w.w..... 4.00 - 4.625 4.00 - 4.625 one — ae 4 my awe. Black Oil........... 3.50 - 4.00 3.50 — 4.00 
KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only _) Se h) 17.75-19.00 17.50 — —— oe 910° 
41-43 gravity wow... (e)4.25 e)4.25 ORt...... h) 16.75-18.00 16.50 ee ee ee 
42-44 gravity w.w.....  4.375- 4.50 4.375-— 4.50 15 p.t..... h) 16.25-17.50 16.00 Unfiltered Steam Refined: 
omer y . 7 ae ‘ 15.25 -—16.00 15.00 S ee oe eo 9.00 9.00 
- TEX. ; (b) . i ; 160... sites ; 10.00 10.00 
41-43 gravity w.w..... 4.25 £.50 4.25 - 4.50 150 Vis. (143 at 100) 400-405 fl. See ecewiguer dient 11.00 11.00 
CENTRAL WEST TEXAS (Prices to truck transports) 0 p.t e) 17.00 e)17.00 Bright stocks, 160 vis. at 210. No. 8 color: 
41-43 gravity w.w. (f f 10 p.t. e) 16.00 (e) 16.00 0 to 10 p.p.... , 15.75 15.75 
‘ i 15 p.t.. e 15 50 (e) 15.00 o>: yee 14.75 14.75 
N. LA. (For iia to La. and Ark. 25 p.t 13.25 -14.00 13.00 3 a 40 P. 14.95 14.25 
41-43 gravity w.w.....(h) 4.00 —4.125(h) 4.00- 4.125 = filtered Cyl. Stock. 13.50 13.50 
ARK. (F.o.b. Ark. plant of one refiner for shipment SOUTH TEXAS "ae To obtain prices delivered in Chicago, add 
to Ark. and La.) Vis Coles | 0.25 per gal. 
; ; 5 q 
41-43 gravity w.w..... 4.50 4 50 Pale Oils: (Vis. at 100°F WESTERN PENNA. (Refiners report no open ym 
CALIFORNIA 100 No. 14-24%... $.50-5.00 4.50 -— 5.00 market sales being made to jobbers and give { 
40-43 gravity w.w..... 5.00 - 7.00 5.00 - 7.00 200 No, 2-3....... 6.00 - 6.25 6.00 - 6.25 lowing as their quotations only.) 
300 No, 2-3....... 6.50 - 6.75 6.50 - 6.75 600 S.R. filterable.... 8.00 —- 9.00 8.00 -— 9.00 | 
» . 500 No. 244-3 %.. 7.50 - 7.75 7.50 — 7.75 | 650S.R..... ... 9.00 -10.50 9.00 -10.50 
Gas and Fuel Oils 750 No. 3-4.... 800-825 800-825 | 600f......... .. ee. 10.50 -12.00 10.50 -12.00 
CTR — | 1200 No. 3-4 8.375- 8.75 8.375- 8.75 raid fe ETE E TTT 13.00 13.00 
WESTERN PENNA. i 9 Qc oe a Ne 
é 4 2000 No. 4 8.50 9.25 8.50 - 9.25 Bright stock, 145- 155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 flash, No. ” 
Bradford-Warren: 8 color: 
36-40 gravity... eres (C) J 375 ; 4 373 | Red Oils: b Sth ccetenceads 7.00 -19.00 17.00 -19.00 
t Other districts: (Exchading Pittsburgh District Prices) | 200 No. 5-6.. 6 00 6.25 6.00 - 6.25 | Seer cere 16.00 —18.00 16.00 —18.00 
ff 36-40 gravity........ 4.25 4.25 | 300 No. 5-6.... . 6.50 - 6.75 6.50 - 6.75 2D Pibee ee eeeeeeeeees 5.00 -16.00 15.00 -10.00 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (a) od ah © i - Le 2 oe foe 
P.W. Distillate. . 4.50- 4.75 4.50 - 4.75 00 No 56. ek oo oe 
te “ po b. 1200 No. 5-6.. cose 8.39T9- 8.75 8.375-— 8.75 
No. 3 gas oil, PP $.25 - 4.50 4.25 - 4.50 2000 No. 5-6 8.50-9.25 8.50 - 9.93 > 
ie ea eee 3.75 25 3.75 - 4.25 a = " e I etrolatums 
Fuel Oils (Vis. at 100): Note: Red oil } prices cover oils with green cast; blue 
oe ver iS i cast red oils are slightly lower in some cases. WESTERN PENNA. (In bbls., carloads; in tank 
peedtes = ae 2 2 2 = = bm i = ro cars, 0.5¢ per Ib. less. “One refiner reports he equalizes 
100-300 Vis. ee ; : 2375 3 875 3° 75- 3 875 MID-CONTINENT (Vis. at 100° F.; F.o.b. Tulsa | freight with nearest refinery to destination) 
OKLAHOMA basis). | Snow White......... 5.875- 6.125 5.875- 6.125 
? : E | Pale Oils: (0 to 10 P.P.) Lily White. Sectacecs 4.875-— 5. 125 4.875- Ss. 125 
No. 1 prime white. ... 4.00 a ‘ Cream White........ 3.875- 4.125 3.875- 4.125 
No. 1 ek COOP 3.625 Vis. Color Light Amber......... 2.50 2.50 
oe are 3 625 60-85—No. 2....... 5.50 5.50 | Amber...... Reade 2.25 2.25 
ING. GER 6 0.6 0.045:4:0 9-3 .25 86-110—No. 2 ; 6.00 6.00 GPR ec ndcsdsccccce (Rekee (e)2.125 
J.G.1. gas oil. .... - 3.375 | 150—No.3... ; 9.00 9.00 } 
28-30 gravity fuel oil... 2 180—No. 3.. ; 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 
28-30 gravity zero fuel 2.875— 3.25 200—No. 3...... . 10.00 -10.50 10.00 -10.50 
24-26 gravity fuel... .(e) $0. 85. $0. 90 (e) $0. 85-$0.90 250—No. 3... 11.00 -11.50 11.00 -11.50 Wax 
ge ane fuel. ... yy s (e)$0.70 280—No. 3... ; 12.50 12.50 
SO aa (e) $0. 60-$0 .65(e) $0. 60-$0. 65 300—No. 3.. 13.00 13.00 } ESTE : . ; 
iinet ca ete (h) $0.35-$0.45 (h) $0.35-$0.45 | a oe Cee comes oe ae 
Range oil............ 3.875- 4.00  3.875- 4.00 | Vite: ee ee ee ive owing 
“egghes ae | Red Oils heir quotations only. In bbls., carloads, New York) 
| KANSAS (For Kans. destinations only). 1s6-Na Ss. e)9 00 (e)9.00 | 122124 Amp. w.c. 
No. 1 p.w. fuel oil.... 3.75 —- 4.00 3.75 - 4.125 | 200—No. 5... 9.00 -10.00 9.00 -10.00 | scale. .....(h) 2.45 -2.50 (k) 2.45 -2.50 
10-14 gravity fuel oil.. $0.45 -$0.80 $0.45 -$0.80 280—No. 5... - 11.50 -11.75 11.50 -11.75 | 124.126 ‘A.m. n.p.  W.C. 
N. TEX. (b) 300—No. 5...... ... (h)12.00 (e)12.00 scale........ ..... 2.50- 2.55 2.50 - 2.55 
| No. 1 Prime white.... (e)4.00 (e)4.00 Note: The following oils, of 15 to 25 p.p., are | . : 
N. LA. (For shipment to La. and Ark.) generally quoted these amounts under 0-10 p.p.; OKLAHOMA (In bbis. or burlap bags, carloads) 
F a ; - 7 viscous oi 5c; non-viscous, 0.25c iscous oils 124-126 A.m.p., w.c. 
20-24 gravity fuel. . . . (e) $1.00-$1 . 05(e) $1 .00-$1.05 (150-300 vis.), No. 4 color, generally are quoted ET Te (h)2.50 (h)2.50 
16-20 gravity fuel... . .(e) $0. 80-$0. 85(e) $0. 80-$0.85 0.5c above No. 5 color oils 
10-14 gravity fuel... .(e) $0.70-$0.75(e) $0.70-$0.75 ’ | allem ike i tia all om | 
wrt we : ‘ A . hee wage — . : “AG (In bags, carload lots. Melting poin 
CENTRAL WEST TEXAS (Prices to truck transports) CHICAGO (Vis. at 100° F. are E.M.P. (AS-T.M) methods; add 3° F. to convert 
38-42 gravity p.w. dis- | Pale Oils 0 to 10 p.p. into A.m.p.) 
MR Se avckexa ss (f) (f) | Vis. Color | Fully refined: 
ARK. (F.o.b. Ark. plant of one refiner, for shipment 60-85—No. 2..... 7.25 7.25 | 22-124 4.00 4.00 
to Ark. and La.) we nr 86-110—No. 2. 7.75 7.75 gE = epee (i)4.10 (i)4.10 
No, 2 fuel.......... 5 3.625 3.625 on tie ah ee 9.00 9.00 a>) 3 a ae (i)4.45 (i)4.45 
— gravity gas oil, : 180—No. 3.......... 10.00 10.00 } 190-182....... sceee 64 TS (i)4.75 
Pc clara det Gig Cees 3.25 _ 3.375 dam) ee F 10.50 10.50 i 9 eee (5.00 (5.00 
Thester ee ee (j)4.25 (j)4.25 250—No. 3...... a 11.50 11.50 135-187..... ere (i)5.75 (i)5.75 
(a) Prices f.o.b. Central Michigan refinery group basis, for mips ee Mich. Shipments may originate ot plante outside Central group. (b) For shipment to Texas and 
N ew Mexico destinations: Group 3 prices quoted on northern shipments. (c) Excluding Detroit shipment. (e) One refiner quoting. (f) No price reported. (g) To resellers 
holding licenses. (h) Two refiners quoting. (i) Same prices quoted in bags or ai sloose. (j) For shipment to Ark. points only. (k) Two suppliers quoting. (1) Correction: 
Thru clerical error, price for Feb. 13 in Feb. 15 issue, page 49, was shown at 6.50-6.70c. Correct price that date was 6.50-6.75c. 
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TANK WAGON MARKETS 


Tank car, tank wagon, dealer, and service station prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include inspection fees as shown in general 
footnote. Gasoline tazes, shown in separate column, include 1c federal, and state tazes; also city and county tazes as indicated in footnotes. Kerosine tank 


wagon prices also do nol include tazes; kerosine taxes, where levied, are indicated in "footnotes. 


Discounts to various classes of buyers also are shown in 


footnotes. These prices in effect Feb. 20, 1939, as posted by principal marketing companies at their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 





S. O. New Jersey 


Essolene 
(Regular Grade) 
Consumer Gaso- Kero- 


Tank Dealer line sine 
Car T.W. Taxes T.W. 





*Atlantic os * i Oe Ye 8.7 4 8 

*Newark, N. co, OS ys 4 8 

Annapolis, Md. Sarda 7.85 9.35 5 9.5 
Baltimore, Md....... 7.25 S.20 #5 8.5 
Cumberland, Md..... 8.65 13.35 5 10 

Washington, D. C..... 7.5 9 3 9.5 
Danville, Va......... 8.45 10.95 6 12.9 
a re 7.22 9.75 6 11.5 
Petersburg, Va....... 7.55 10.05 6 13.7 
Richmond, Va........ 7.55 10.05 6 B.7 
Roanoke, Va......... 8.75 31.25 6 ll 

Charleston, W. Va. 8.05 10.55 6 12.6 
Parkersburg, pia V a. 7.35 9.35 6 21.2 
Wheeling, W. Va..... 8.35 9.25 6 12.2 
Charlotte, N. ihe iaieene 8.65 11.15 7 12.1 
Hickory, N. C.. 9.55 23:65 7 22:5 
Mt. Airy, N. C. > O9e 8 7 33.8 
Raleigh, N. C......... 8.25 10.75 7 11.6 
Salisbury, N ; 8.75 11.235 7 123.2 
Charleston, S. C. 7.25 9.75 7 10.6 
Columbia, 8S. C. C.25 30:75 7 224 
ieee, Ss. C. 8.95 1. 7 12.4 


Discount to sndteidel dealers: thru territory, except 
New Jersey points, which see in ‘Note’ below: 
Dealer t.w. price less 0.5c per gal. 

*Effective Dec. 1, 1938, S. O. New Jersey posted 
a minimum retail resale price of 11.2c thru New 
Jersey, except Trenton area and Cumberland county. 

Note: While the above posted prices continue at 
Atlantic City and Newark, N. J., dealers will pay a 
net price of 8.2c per gal. for Essolene. Dealers 
having pumps marked only Esso, Essolene and 
“Standard” White gasoline will pay 7.7c per gal. 
for Essolene. 

Price basis lo commercial consumers on motor fuels, 
in tank wagon delivery: To contract accounts, purchas- 
ing at least one full compartment at a time by hose 
connection: Effective March 12, 1937, in New 
Jersey, and March 8 in Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia, and in Arlington and Fairfax Counties in 
Virginia, on yearly purchases: from 2,500 to 100,000 
gals., consumer t.w. price at time and place of 
delivery: 100,000 gals. per year consumer tank car 
price, plus 0.5¢ per gal. Generally consumer t.w. 
price in foregoing states is equivalent of dealer t.w. 
price, less 0.5c per gal.; and 


Effective May 15, 1937, on Essolene and Esso 
(by tank wagqa) in West Virginia and Virginia 
(except Arlington and Fairfax Counties, which see 
above), commercial consumers taking deliveries of 
50 gals. (West Va. 100 gals.) or more at one time 
will be billed at the posted consumer t.w. price. 
Deliveries less than 50 gals. (West Va. 100 gals.) 
will be billed at 4c per gal. over posted consumer 
t.w. price. Generally, posted consumer t.w. price 
will be equivalent to the dealer price less 0.5c per gal.; 
and 


Effective Jan. 16, 1939 in North Carolina, and 
Jan. 23, 1939 in South Carolina, on single deliveries 
of 50 gals. or more, consumer tank wagon price; 
single deliveries of less than 50 gals., 4c per gal. 
over consumer t.w. price. Generally, posted con- 
sumer t.w. price will be equivalent to dealer price 
less 0.5c per gal. 

Kerosine Discount: 1c off t.w. price for 25 gals., 
or more, under contract thru territory (Baltimore 
City contract not necessary) except no discount in 
state of New Jersey. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
(S. O. New York Division) 
Socony Mobilgas 
(Regular Grade) 
Con- “Split” 
sumer Deal- Gaso- Kero- 
Tank er line sine 
Car T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Metropolitan N. Y. City: 
Boroughs of Man- 
hattan, Bronx and 
Brooklyn (Kings and 
Queens) . fe »° 8.4 *5 8 
Borough of Rich- 
mond (Staten Is.). 


¥ 
’ 


> 
? 


5 4 5 8 
Albany, 6.5 8.5 5 7.5 
Binghamton, N. z=. 7.5 9.5 5 8.50 
Buffalo, N. 7 7.5 5 7.5 
Jamestown, N i ee 8.4 5 7.5 
Plattsburg, N. Y...... 7 9.3 5 9 
Rochester, N Y..... 1.5 8.5 5 é 
Syracuse, a ae . 7 8.5 5 8.5 
Danbury, Conn..... ~ tea 9.3 4 f 
Hartford, Conn....... 6.75 8.8 4 6.5 
New Haven, Conn.... 6.75 7.5 4 6 
Bangor, Me......... 6.75 9 5 8 
Portland, Me......... 6.5 8.5 5 7.8 


| 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Cont’d 


Boston, Mass........ 6.25 8.3 4 6. 75 
(nue. 1. F........ TZ 3.3 5 8.25 
Lancaster, N. H..... 8 10.5 5 9.5 
Manchester, N. H.. ye | 9.1 5 8 
Providence, R. I...... 6.25 8.3 4 7 
Burlington, Vt........ z 9.2 5 9 
SS | eee 7.3 9.5 5 8 


*Plus 2% city sales tax computed at time of 
each sale. 

Discount to undivided dealers: 0.5c less than “‘split’’ 
dealer t.w. 

Price basis to commercial consumers: Effective 
about Nov. 15, 1936 in New York and New England 
for tank wagon delivery: monthly purchases of 25,000 
gals. or over, pay consumer tank car price at point 
of delivery, plus 0.5c gal.; monthly purchases of 
5,000 to 25,000 gals., pay undivided dealer tank 
wagon price at point of delivery; monthly purchases 
of less than 5,000 gals., pay divided dealer tank 
wagon price at point of delivery. Private consumers 
pay undivided dealer tank wagon price at point of 
delivery, plus 2c gal. 


Atlantic Refining 


Atlantic White Flash 
Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 
Commer- 
cial Gaso- Kero- 
Tank Dealer’ line sine 


Car TW. ‘Tesest.¥. 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 7 8.5 5 10 
i. eee 9.5 5 10.5 
ee, eer eer 9 5 10.5 
SS es 8.5 3 10 
eS Se on 9 5 10.5 
ee a 10 5 10.5 
Harrisburg........... 7 S.5 5 10.5 
Williamsport <> 9 5 10.5 
S&S ae 8.5 5 10.5 
Wilmington.......... 8.5 5 9.75 
Boston, Mass... . 8.3 4 7.0 
Springfield, Mass. . 8.8 4 4.5 
Worcester, Mass.. 8.8 4 7.5 
Fall River, Mass. 8.5 4 8 
Hartford, Conn... 8.8 4 7 
New Haven, Conn 13 4 Z 
Providence, R. I...... 8.3 4 7 
Atlantic City, N. J.... 8.2 4 8 
icembaen, N. 5.55.6... 7.6 4 8 
Trenton, N. J.. 8.2 4 8 
Annapolis, Md. 9.35 5 9.5 
Baltimore, Md. 8.75 5 8.5 
Hagerstown, Md.. 9.85 5 10 
Richmond, Va... 10.05 6 8.7 
Ww ilmington, N.C 9.85 7 10.8 
Brunswick, Ga... 6.5 7 *10.5 
Jacksonville, Fla. . 6.5 10.5 


*G reorgia has kerosine tax of 1 
cluded in above price. 

Discount to undivided dealers: Dealer t.w. less 
0.5c per gal. except in Georgia and Florida, dealer 
t.w. and undivided dealer price is same. 

Price basis lo commercial consumers: consumers 
under contract, in Penna. and Delaware, effective 
Mar. 11, 1937, on yearly gasoline purchases taking 
full compartment hose deliveries, using 100,000 
gals. or more per year, tank car price plus 0.5c per 
gal.; consumers taking less than 100,000 gals., un- 
divided dealer price. Consumers under contract 
and not under contract, taking less than full com- 
partment delivery, and consumers not under contract 
taking full compartment delivery, get divided dealer 
price. Consumers taking less than 25 gals., t.w. 
delivery, get 4c above undivided dealer price. 

Discount on kerosine: Effective Oct. 29, 1936, in 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, 2c per gal. of t.w. price 
on t.w. deliveries of 25 gals. or more at one time. 


S. O. Ohio 


Sohio X-70 Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 
Con- tDiv- Gaso- Kero- 
sumer ided line sine 
T.8W. Die. Taxes TW. 
Ohio Statewide....... 11 10 5 *12 
Counties where some prices are below statewide, 
affecting all or larger portion of county: 
Ashtabula, Columbiana, weer a and ——— 
10 
Ashland, Butler, Pic hamae: Preble, Wastin and 
Wayne: 


c per gal., not in- 


et :4heeke 10.5 9.5 5 eo 

Allen, Auglaize, r Sistem. Defiance, Fairfield, 
Franklin, Fulton, Hancock, Logan, 
Shelby, Stark, Tuscarawas,Van Wert, Washington, 
and Williams: 


errs 9 5 
Hamilton.......... ll 9 5 
LO rere rey 9 5 
ee PCE Tee ee 7.5 5 
Clark, Greene, Montgomery: 

She ahaa 9.5 5 5 


Paulding, 





S. O. Ohio Cont’d 
Renown Gasoline 
(Third Grade) 
Ohio Statewide. ...... 10.5 9.5 5 
Counties where some prices are off statewide, affect- 
ing all or larger portion of county: 
Allen, Auglaize, Ashland, Hancock, Logan, Pick- 
away, Shelby, Van Wert, Ww ashington and Wayne: 
oie it hcrelaciata cc 10 
Ashtabula, th olumbiana, Mahonkae, Trambull: 
10.5 8.5 5 
Clermont, Darke, ne Miami: 
coeeren arses erereee .e 2 cere 
Clark, Clinton, Defiance, Fairfield, Franklin, 
Fulton, Greene, Montgomery, Paulding, Stark, 
Tuscarawas and Williams: 
9.5 


Ee rate 5 8.5 5 
eS eee 11 9 5 
_. MERC ee Cr 10 8.5 5 
Rand anne uesce 8.5 7 5 


Kerosine Prices 
(Off Statewide Level) 


Kerosine prices are off statewide level in the fol- 
lowing counties: 
Allen, Auglaize, Champaign, Columbiana, Darke, 
Geauga, Greene, Hardin, Logan, Mahoning, Mercer, 
Preble, Putnam, Shelby, Trumbull and ‘ Van 


MM as te ate a ase es Katine Ge ae > 
PIN a cacitiis avs soa ska Garsuiceweous *1L 

Ashtabula Sala ie a A hie RNS SO ea eae *10.5 
Fayette, Madison, Pickaway, Portage and —— 
Corer eee tese seer esesresresesesrerseseseseserse > 


+This price also to authorized agents, exclusive 
of 0.5c rental. Discount to undivided dealers: 0.5c 
less than divided dealer t.w. 

*Ohio has kerosine tax of le per gal. not in- 
cluded in above prices. 

Commercial Tank Wagon Q.D.A. to contract accounts: 

Effective Oct. 20, 1937, thru Ohio except in counties 
listed below, on monthly purchases, off posted con- 
sumer t.w. price: 0 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1,000 to 19,999 
gals. 1.5c; 20,000 gals. and over, 2.5c. The counties 

re QO.D. A. differs from statewide are: Allen, 
Pe itabula, Auglaize, Butler, Champaign, Clinton, 
Columbiana, Cuyahoga, Darke, Defiance, Erie, 
Fulton, Geauga, Hamilton,Hancock, Hardin, Henry, 
Highland, Lake, Logan, Lorain, Lucas, Mahoning, 
Mercer, Ottawa, Paulding, Putnam, Sandusky, 
Scioto, Shelby, Trumbull, Union, Van Wert, Warren, 
Williams and Wood. 

Sales tar: Ohio's 3% sales tax, effective Jan. 27, 
1935, is added ‘‘where assessable, to regular posted 
prices,” S. O. Ohio says. 

On kerosine, prices to resellers and commercial 
consumers are ‘posted generally at 3c per gal. below 
consumer t.w. price in any quantity, when such 
prices are on statewide level. 


O. Kentucky 


Crown Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 

Con- Gaso- Kero- 
sumer Net line sine 


pry Dir. Taxes T.W 


Covington, Ky....... 11.5 8.5 6 9.5 
Lexington, Ky ee er 13 10 6 10 
Louisville, Ky........ 1.5 8.5 6 9 
Paducah, Ky......... 12.5 9.5 6 9 
Jackson, Miss........ 10.5 Tce 7 *9 
Vicksburg, Miss. ..... 12 9 7 ¥*8.5 
Birmingham, Ala..... 12 9 *8 8.5 
eS SS | eee 12 9 *9 8.5 
Montgomery, Ala..... 12 10 *9 5 
pO ee eee 311.5 8.5 7 *7.5 
Augusta, Ga « Bees 9.5 7 *8 
Macon, Ga » ll 8 7 *9 
Savannah, Ga........ 10 & 7 *7 
Jacksonville, Fla...... 12 9 8 8 
Miami, Fla ae . 10.5 15 8 8 
Pensacola, Fla... . - a 9 *Q 8 
Tampa, Fla «ee 8 8 8 


Kyso Gasoline 
(Third Grade) 


Covington, Ky....... w 7.5 6 
Lexington, Ky........ 11.5 9 6 
Louisville, Ky........ 10 7.5 6 
Paducah, Ky....... . 10.5 8 6 
Jackson, Miss...... » 8.5 6 7 
Vicksburg, Miss...... 10 i. 7 
Birmingham, Ala..... 10 7 *3 
Mobile, Ala.......... 10 7.35 *9 
Montgomery, Ala..... ll 8.5 *9 
pS | rr 10 ace 7 
Augusta, Ga..... ee 8.5 7 
DEMONS ck aca ens 8.5 6 x 
Fp encaie ae » 8s 6 7 

Jacksonville, Fla.. . 1.5 8 8 
Miami, Fla oe  . 6.5 8 
Pensacola, Fla. nee 7.5 *9 
yee 9.5 7 8 











Above prices include these inspection fees on both ¢g 


Alabama, 1 /40c on gasoline, 1 /2c on kerosine; 


in lots up to 25 bbls.; 2/25e per gal. in lots of 25 bbls. or more; Kans: AS, .. 50¢ 
sota, 1 /25c; Missouri, 3 /100c; Nebraska, 3/100c; Nevada, 
l hy 


bbls., 1 /Sc in lots less than 50 bbls.; South Carolina, 


asoline and kerosine unless othe rwise specified, per gallon, figured on basis of 50 gallons per barrel: 


gasoline, | 


Kerosine inspection fee only: Iowa, 3/50c; Michigan, 1/5c per gal. 


ivkonet as, 1 /5e per gal. in a single barrel, 1/20c per gal. in bulk; Florida 1 /8c; Illinois, 3 /100c; Indiana, 1 /5c per gal. 
3/50c can be charged to meet — dep: artment expenses) ; Louisiana, | /32c; Minne- 
: North Carolina, 1/4c; North Dakota, 

South inchame 1/10c; Tennes see, 2 3c; and Wi seems 


20c; Oklahoma, 2/25c per gal. lots of more than 50 in 
3 100c. 
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TANK WAGON MARKETS 


Tank car, tank wagon, dealer, and service station prices for gasoline do not include taxes; 
Gasoline taxes, shown in separate column, include 1c federal, and 
wagon prices also do not include tares; kerosine taxes, where levied, are indicated in footnotes. 

These prices in effect Feb. 20, 1939, as posted by principal marketing companies at 


footnote. 


footnotes. 


they do, however, include inspection fees as shown in general 
state taxes; also city and county tazes as indicated in footnotes. 


Kerosine tank 


Discounts to various classes of buyers also are shown in 
their headquarters offices, bui subject to later correction. 











Discounts to all tank wagon consumers: Effective 
Jan. 4, 1937, thru territory, on Crown gasoline, 3c 
lee r gal. below consumer t.w. price; on Kyso, 2.5c 
—: regardless of quantity purchased, per month 

Tazes: In the tax column is included these city 
wae county gasoline taxes at .the following points: 
Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, lc city; Montgomery, 
lc city and le county; Pensacola, lc city. Georgia 
and Montgomery, Ala. have kerosine taxes of lc 


per gal., and Mississippi 0.5c, not included in above 
prices. 
S. O. Indiana 
Red Crown (Regular Grade) 
Stanolind (Third Grade) 
Red Dealer Prices 

Crown ————.Gaso- Kero- 

Cons. Red Stano- line sine 

T.W. Crown line Taxes T.W. 
Chicago, Ill........ 11.1 8.1 6.4 4 10 
Decatur, Ill........ ae 2 4 i 
Me Ss ake oS ea 11.1 8.6 8.4 4 10 
i. See (6 an ae 2 oe ee 
Quincy, Ill..... ee 69.6.7 4 8.7 
Indianapolis, Ind . 11.8 10.3 8.9 5 *10 
Evansville, Ind... . . HW.6G 30:3 8.5 SS 736.5 
South Bend, Ind.... 12.1 10.6 9.2 5 *9 
Detroit, Mich. Si 7.6 72 © 7.1 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 10 8.5 8 4 9.7 
Saginaw, Mich ee 1.8 10.3 8.8 4 9.3 
Green Bay, i Must See Ow 9 5 10.3 
Milwaukee, Wis. 9.9 4 7.2 § 10.2 
La Crosse, Wis. 11.5 10 95 5 10.4 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 11 95 8.5 5 10.4 
Duluth, Minn...... no 16:64 3.9 & 10.8 
Mankato, Minn.... 11.5 10 $.3 § 8.9 
Des Moines, Ia..... 10.9 9.4 7.5 4 *9.8 
Davenport, Ia...... 11.1 9.6 9.1 4 *10 
Mason City, Ia..... 11.3 9.8 9.3 4 *10.2 
St. Louis, Mo...... 10.2 8.7 7.5 4 8 
Kansas City, Mo... 10.4 7.9 6.4 *4 75 
St. Joseph, Mo..... 10.4 7.2 6 *4 9.3 
WO Ts Eivcccsce Bast Baie 30.8 4 11.6 
Minot, N. D........ 14 33.5 I 4 12.9 
Huron, 8. D........ 12 10.5 10 5 10.9 
Wichita, Kans.. 99 66 5.5 4 73 


*Taxes: in ene tax column is included these city 
and state gasoline taxes at following points: Kansas 


City, St. Joseph and St. Louis, lc city tax. Kerosine 
taxes: Indiana has 4c, Iowa 3c per gal. state tax, 


not included in above prices. 

Discount to commercial consumers: Effective Jan. i. 
1935, thru territory, except Michigan effective Feb. 1 
on purchases per month, discount off t.w. prices; all 
gasolines, 25 to 1,000 gals., at t.w. price; 1,000 gals., 
or more, 1.5c off t.w. on Ethyl and Red Crown, and 
le on Stanolind (latter effective June 9, 1937). 
Minimum delivery is 25 gals. 


S. O. Nebraska 


Standard Red Crown Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 


Gaso- Kero- 
line sine 


T.W. Dealer Taxes T.W. 
CN TROD, 6 66-0604 12.3 8.5 6 10.3 
pO ere 12.5 9.5 6 10 
Ce 11.9 8.9 6 10.7 
North Piatte......... 12.3 9.4 6 ll 
SORGIIIEE. 6 ccc ccecce ll 8.9 6 11.2 


Discounts to commercial consumers: for tank wagon 
deliveries covered only by Standard Commercial 


Consumer Contract, effective January 1, 1935. 
S. QO. Louisiana 
Essolene 
(Regular Grade) 
Consumer Gaso- Kero- 

Tank Dealer line sine 

Car T.W. Taxes Rows 
Little Rock, Ark...... 7.25 9.75 2:0 2 
Alexandria, La....... 6.75 *11.5 
Baton Rouge, La..... 6.75 *9 5 
New Orleans, La...... 6.75 *9 
Lake Charles, La. . . 6.75 *11.5 
Shreveport, La....... 5.5 *10 
Lafayette, La........ 7 *11.5 
Bristol, Tenn.........10.25 14.5 
Chattanooga, Tenn... 9.5 14 
Knoxville, Tenn. ..... 10 14.5 
Memphis, Tenn...... 8 12.5 
Nashville, Tenn...... 9 12 





*Taxes: New Orleans gasoline tax includes 7c 
state, lc federal, and 2c parish tax. Louisiana has 
kerosine tax of le per gal.; in addition New Orleans 
has lc parish tax, none of which are included in above 
prices. 

Price basis to dealers: 
dealer price, less 0.5c. 

Price basis to commercial consumers: Effective 
May 15, 1937, thru territory except New Orleans: 
commercial consumers taking 50 on or more at one 
time will be billed at posted consumer t.w. price; 
those taking less than 50 gals. at one time will be 
billed at 4c per gal. over posted consumer t.w. price. 
Generally, the ted consumer t.w. price will be 
ag eng to dhe dealer price less 0.5c Poe gal. 

In New Orleans, effective Dec. 12, 1938: 


Undivided dealers get 


single deliveries: less than 50 gals., consumer t.c. 
price plus 2c per gal.; 50 to 199 gals., consumer t.c. 
plus lc; and 200 gals. and over, consumer t.c. plus 
0.5c per gal. 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Humble Motor Fuel 
(Regular Grade) 


Gaso- Kero- 


line’ sine 

*T.W. S.S. Taxes T.W. 
Dallas, Tex ae ae 10 5 8 
Ft. Worth, Tex....... 6 10 5 7 
Houston, Tex........ 8 12 5 8 
San Antonio, Tex..... 9 13 5 8 


U. S. Motor Gasoline 
(Third Grade) 


Dallas, Tex . 5.5 8 5 
Ft. Worth, Texas . SS 8 5 
Houston, Tex... . 6 5 
San Antonio, Tex. 6 5 


Thriftane 
Leaded, 67 Octane, Purple Gasoline 


EE, chcwecckcucc @ 10 5 
San Antonio......... 8 ll 5 
*Price is t.w. price to all classes of dealers and 


consumers 


Continental Oil 


Conoco Bronze (Regular Grade) 
Demand (Third Grade) 


—Dealer Prices— Gaso- Kero- 
Conoco De- line sine 
Bronz-z-z mand Taxes [T.W. 
Denver, Colo... cae 9.5 5 11.5 
Grand Junc., Colo. ...11 10 5 15 
Pueblo, Colo......... 8 7 5 10.5 
Casper, Wyo.... 12 11 5 11.5 
Cheyenne, Wyo .10 9 5 13 
Billings, Mont... . 12 10 6 13 
Butte, Mont a ins 'o a 10.5 6 15.5 
Great Falls, Mont... .12 10 6 15.5 
Helena, Mont... . me ll 6 15.5 
Salt Lake City, U tah. .11 10 5 16 
Boise, Ida. 13 10.5 6 18 
Twin Falls, Ida. . .13.5 13:5 6 18 
Albuquerque, N. M 9.5 7.5 16.5 10 
Roswell, N. M 8 6.5 16.5 8 
Santa Fe, N.M.... 9.5 8.5 *7 10.5 
Muskogee, Okla. . . 8 6 5 7 
Oklahoma City, Okla.. 5.5 4 5 6 
Tulsa, Okla.... . § 4 5 6 
Ft. Smith, Ark 8.25 $.75 5 7.5 
Little Rock, Ark.... 9.25 7.625 7.5 9 
Texarkana, Ark.... 7 6 5 8 


tIncludes city tax of 0.5c. 

*Includes le city tax. 

tPrices are in t.w. deliveries to consumers and 
dealers. 


S. O. California 


Standard Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 


Gaso- Kero- 
line sine 


F.7. S& Tease T.V¥. 
San Francisco, Cal 13.5 14.5 4 11.5 
Los Angeles, Cal.. 13 14 4 10 
Fresno Cal 14.5 18.5 4 12.5 
Phoenix, Ariz 15.5 16.5 6 *12.5 
Reno, Nev... 15.5 16.5 § 13.5 
Portland, Ore. 14 15 6 13.5 
Seattle, Wash 14 15 6 13.5 
Spokane, Wash 17 18 6 16.5 
Tacoma, Wash. . 14 15 6 13.5 

Flight Gasoline 

(Third Grade) 
San Francisco, Cal. 2 13 4 
Los Angeles, Cal 11.5 12.5 4 
Fresno, Cal... 13 14 4 
Reno, Nev .14 15 5 
Phoenix, Ariz 14 15 6 
Portland, Ore 12.5 13.5 6 
Seattle, Wash 13.5 13.5 6 
Spokane, Wash. 15.5 16.5 6 
Tacoma, Wash... mS a. 13.5 6 


*Arizona has kerosine tax of 5c 
included in above prices. 

Discount to dealers, thru lerrilory: on gasoline, off 
t.w. price on Standard Ethyl and Standard Gasoline, 
to 100% dealers, 3c; to split dealers in California 
only; 2c; on Flight gasoline, ny a4 dealers, 2c; and 
split dealers in California only; 

On Stanavo Aviation Gasliaa, 
dealers, 3c off t.w. 

To commercial consumers: off tank wagon price: 
on single deliveries of 40 gallons and over. Stan- 
avo Aviation, Standard Ethyl and Standard Gas- 
olines, 3c. Flight Gasoline, 2c per gallon. Tank 
wagon delivery, less than 40 gals., lc per gal. above 
posted t.w. price. Discounts on kerosine: in tank 
cars, 3c off tank truck price; plant deliveries to 
jobbers, 2.5c below tank truck price. 


per gal., not 


“to all classes of 


Canada 
PRICES OF IMPERIAL OIL LTD. 
Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. 
3-Star Imperial Gasoline 


Gallons 


(Regular Grade) Kero- 

Gasoline sine 

y Taxes Tewe 

Hamilton, Ont 15 6 15.5 

Toronto, Ont.........15 6 15.5 

Brandon, Man.......21.1 7 22.3 

Winnipeg, Man... 20.5 7 20.7 
Regina, Sask ea Cao cee 7 21 

Saskatoon, Sask. .....21.3 7 23.3 

Edmonton, Alta......19.5 7 21.5 

Calgary, Alta........16.5 7 18.5 
Vancouver, B. C..... .16 7 23 

Montreal, Que........14 6 14.5 

St. John, N.B..... .13.5 10 7.5 

Halifax, N.S. 13.5 a 7.5 


Discounts to undivided dealers, le off t.w. price, 
except Maritime Provinces where undivided dealers 
pay t.w. price. Divided dealers pay t.w. price, thru 
territory. 


Aviation Gasoline 


Following are tank car, tank wagon or 
dealer prices, as indicated, of aviation 
gasoline in several marketing territories. 


Ss. O. OHIO 
Thru Ohio 


Esso Aviation 
Consumer >asoline 
peo Taxes 
74 octane ye i 5 
$0 octame............16.5 5 
87 octane. . 17.5 5 


. » 
Discounts: ‘For delivery on contract to hangar 
operators and resellers: 2c below consumer posted 
t.w. price, shown above. 


S. O. INDIANA 
Stanavo Ethyl Aviation Gasoline 


73 Octane Number 

Chicago, Ill......... 14.9 4 
Detroit, Mich. feck ee 4 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 33.3 5 
nage pra ge Minn....15.3 5 
Louis, Mo 14.5 3 
allt Cc +. Mo. 14.2 *4 
Fargo, N. 16.5 4 
Huron, S. >. .15.8 5 


*Includes 5 sine tax. 
HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 


Aviation Gasoline 
Tank Car 


Baytown, Tex...... Rats 8.5 
( SONTINENTAL OIL re 10. 
Conoco Special Gasoline 


Dealer Gasoline 
Price Taxes 
Denver, Colo... 14.5 5 
Cheyenne, Wyo......15 5 
Helena, Mont........16 6 
Salt Lake City, Utah. .17.5 5 
Albuquerque, N. M...14 *6 5 
*Includes city tax of 0.5c. 
Ss. O. CALIFORNIA 
Stanavo Aviation Gasoline 
Tw. 
Phoenix, Ariz 37S 6 
Los Angeles, Cal. . my 4 
San Francisco, Cal... .15.5 4 
Reno, Nev...... eye 5 
Portland, Ore... . .16 6 
Seattle, Wash. 16 6 


Spokane, Wash.......10 6 : 
Note: For discounts, etc., see note under Standard 
and Flight gasoline above. 


Naphtha (In Tank Wagon) 


Ss. O. NEW JERSEY 
Posted Tank Wagon Prices 
Mineral 
Spirits V.M.&P. 
Newark, N. J.. 11.5 15.5 
Baltimore, Md. ; 15.5 
Washington, D.C... 15 


Discounts: Buyers taking following qu mntities 
at one time, get these discounts: Newark, 2c per gal. 
on 200 gals. or more; less th an 200 gals., 0.5¢ higher 
price. Baltimore 2c off on 25 to 100 gals. and 3c on 
over 100 gals. Washington, 2c off to contract buyers. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO. 


a re paate 10.5 12 
*New York City.. aebannic 9.5 10.5 
Rochester, N. ¥......ccce 12 12 
— a 12 14.5 
Boston, Mass............ ll 1 
Bridgeport, Conn........... ll ll. 
ee ee 10.5 il 
Providence, R. ae ll 12 


*Prices apply to consumers only in quantities 
over 1,000 gals. annually. For quantities under 
1,000 gals. annually, add 0.5c per gal. 
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TANK WAGON MARKETS 


Tank car, tank wagon, dealer, and service station prices for gasoline do not include taxes; ~ do, 
however, include inspection fees as shown in general footnote. Gasoline taxes, shown in separate column, 
include le federal, and state taxes; also city and county tazes as indicated in footnotes. Kerosine tank 
wagon prices also do not include taxes; kerosine taxes, where levied, are indicated in footnotes. Discounts 


to various classes of buyers also are shown in footnotes. 


rices in effect Feb. 20, 1939, as posted 


by principal marketing companies at their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 





ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa............ 11.5 12.5 
en _ tS ee e 13 14 
eo re 12.5 14.5 


Note: Prices for Mineral Spirits also apply to 
Stoddard Solvent; and prices for V.M.&P. Naphtha 
apply also to Light Cleaners Naphtha. 


Ss. O. OHIO 
S.R. V.M.&P. 
Solvent Naphtha 
CN: Conk auh ooecines 13.5 13.5 

Nolte: V.M.&P. Naphtha prices also apply on Dry 
Cleaners — and special Varnolene; Varnolene 
and Sohio Solvent 0.5c below these prices. Dis- 
counts to contract consumers off t.w. price; 300 
to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1,000 to 2,499 gals., 0.75¢; 2,500 to 

4,999 gals., 1c; 5,000 or more gals., 1.5c. 


S. O. INDIANA 


(Prices include state and federal iares) 


Oleum V.M.&P. 
Spirits Naphtha Stanisol 


Citoase, TL. ......< 16.2 16.5 15.9 
Detroit, Mich...... 19.2 18.2 19.7 
Kansas City, Mo... 13.9 14.9 14.4 
St. Louis, Mo...... 14.2 15.2 1z.9 
Milwaukee, Wis..... 18.8 19.8 19.3 
Minneapolis, Minn.. 19 20 : dee ¢ 


Note: All prices, with exception of Missouri points, | 
Prices shown are base prices, | 


include state tax. 
before discounts. 


Naphtha (In Tank Cars) 


In Tank Cars (F. o. b. refinery or seaboard terminal 
except Ohio, delivered price.) 


V.M.&P. 

Naphtha Solvent 
PO Ss eas wicks gba ois oe wie 10.5 9.5 
New York Harbor.......... 10 9 
Philadelphia district......... 10.5 9 
EE EE Re ee 10.5 9.5 
dk, PEE CTT 10.5 9.5 
Ohio points, delivered. ...... 8.875 *8 


*This is on rubber solvent. 

Noile: In Ohio, prices on D.C. naphtha and special 
Varnolene are same as V.M.&P.; on Varnolene and 
Sohio Solvent, prices are 0.5c less than on V.M.&P. 


Price Changes 


Dates and amounts of changes. 
See table for full current prices. 


S. O. New Jersey—Essolene: 
Columbia dealer t. w. up 0.5c, Feb. 13. 





Commercial consumer price basis for 
motor gasolines revised in North Caro- 
lina, Jan. 16, and South Carolina, Jan. 
23, as shown in sixth paragraph under 
S. O. New Jersey table. 

Atlantic Refining—Atlantic White Flash: 

Scranton t. c. up 0.6c, dealer t. w. up 
1.6c, Feb. 16. 

Boston, Springfield, Worcester and Prov- 
idence dealer t. w. cut 0.2c, Hartford 
cut O.1c, Feb. 10. 

Brunswick dealer t. w. cut 2.5c, Feb. 10. 

Jacksonville dealer t. w. cut 1.5c, Feb. 11. 


Kerosine: 
Richmond t. w. cut 3c, Feb. 9. 


S. O. Ohio—Sohio X-70: 

Consumer t. w. cut 0.5¢c, thru Ashtabula, 
Clark, Greene, Mahoning, Montgomery, 
and Trumbull counties, Feb. 16. 

T. w. and divided accounts cut lic, thru 
Van Wert county, Feb. 15. 

Renown Gasoline: 

T. w. and divided accounts cut 0.5c, thru 
Clark. Greene and Montgomery coun- 
ties, Feb. 15. 

T. w. and divided accounts cut 0.5c, thru 
Van Wert county, Feb. 15. 

Q.D.A. revised, thru Union county, to: 
1.5¢c off consumer t. w. for purchases 
below 20,000 gals.; 2.5¢c for 20,000 gals. 
and over, all motor gasolines, Feb. 18. 

S. O. Kentucky—Crown gasoline: 

Savannah cut 1.5c, Feb. 13. 

Miami cut 1c, Feb. 7. 

Kyso Gasoline: 
Savannah cut 1c, Feb. 13. 
Miami cut 1c, Feb. 7. 
Kerosine: 
Augusta t. w. cut 1c, Feb. 11. 
S. O. Louisiana—Essolene: 
Bristol dealer t. w. cut 1.75c, Feb. 9. 


Fuel Oil 
S. O. New Jersey—Nos. 2 and 4: 
— cut 0.25c, thru New Jersey, Jan. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil—Nos. 2, 3 and 4: 

T. w. cut 0.75¢c, New York City; 0.5c, 
Albany; and 0.25c, Bangor, Boston, 
Burlington and Providence, Feb. 9. 

Atlantic Refining—Nos. 2, 3, 4: 

Wilmington t. w. cut 0.5c, Feb. 7. 
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TANK WAGON MARKETS, HEATING OILS 


Prices in Effect Feb. 20, 1939 


Following are posted tank wagon prices of various grades of heating “a the points shown in various lerrilories. 


Prices are in 


No. 1 No.2 No. 4} 


Ss. O. NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City, NN. J... ..ceccce 8.0 6.0 6.0 
i, RE Rea .. 8.0 6.0 6.0 
OE | Cee me eas 
NR go Sin Anes oaataei we 7.5 6.5 6.0 
wesmeerten, D.C... 5. cescse 7.25 6.7 6.7% 
oo ae 7.8 68 6,0 
Ae ar 7.20 6.25 .. 
eS eae 7.25 6.25 6.2 
oS & ee S75 ToS. 
EN ccc mba awk sass sc asa Sepa 
rey eee een ee 8.75 7.25 
Charleston, 8. C............ . £2.56 
Columbia... .. cg erry ae 9.5 8.0 
Spertambarg.......ccccccscees 10.2 8.7 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO. INC. 
(S. O. New York Division) 


No.2 No.3 No. 4 


Se re 5.75 §.75 §.75 
Ree re 6.00 6.00 6.00 
ES ® eee 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Ne OS ae §.75 $§.7% 5§.75 
TN os cc kkk Svea SO 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Manchester, N. H............. 6.50 6.50 6.50 
ee eee ee 7.29 %.28 7.28 
Hartford, Conn............... 6.00 6.00 6.00 
reow Seavem, Come. ......c0ss0 6.00 6.00 6.00 
PONE, Th Eka i xensceccc ns &.75 $.75 §&.75 


Note: Prices for No. 1 fuel in Socony-Vacuum 
territory same as for kerosine which see in tank 
wegen table for various cities; prices change with 

erosine. 


- Oe 


cents per gallon. 


No.1 No. 2 No.3 No.4 
| ATLANTIC REFINING Cont’d 


Philadelphia, Pa........ 7.75 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Allentown, Pa.......... 8.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Wilmington, Del........ 7.75 §.50 5.50 §.50 
Springfield, Mass....... sie 6 eee 
Worcester, Mass........ oS OO ccs OO 
Hartford, Conn......... 7.00 6.00 .... 6.00 
Ss. O. OHIOY 

Columbus Division and 

Cleveland. ........... 7.50 7.50 7.00 
City of Lima........... 8.00 8.00 7.00 





Rest of Ohio. . 8.00 8.00 7.50 


: Note: S. O. Ohio prices are for full compartment 
| hose dumps, bucket dumps are 0.5¢ per gallon higher. 


S. O. INDIANA 


Stanolex Fuel and Furnace Oils 


NSE CEE Pe ere (a)6.75 6.75 
eS Sp ere Ears (b)7.8 
EEC et ee APSE — em | 
a re een 8.4 Pe i 
ee age Eee 7.8 7.8 
ae (he 4 (c)6.7 
eae 6 6.8 


8 : 
(a) For 409 gals. and over; 150 to 399 gals.,7.25c; 
1 to 149 gals., 8.25c. 
(b) Excluding 4c state tax 





» 8c. 
ole: Small-lot deliseries of light fuel oils range 
| up to 2c higher than abose quoiations. 





Stanolex 
Fuel Furnace 


- For 400 gals. & over; 100 to 399 gals., 7c; 1 to 








Mid-Western 


(Continued from page 47) 


for the 70-72 octane from 4 to 4.625 
cents. 


An occasional sale of kerosine was 
reported by tank car marketers. Quo- 
tations reported for the 41-43 w.w. 
grade ranged from 3.5 to 4.125 cents, 
and for the 42-44 w.w. grade from 3.625 
to 4.375 cents. 


Fuel Oil 


NEW YORK, Feb. 20.—Varied price 
trends were reported in fuel oil mar- 
kets along the eastern seaboard in the 
week ended Feb. 18. 

Some suppliers reported reducing 
their quotations for No. 1 oil 0.05 
cent to 4.5 cents at Boston, and 0.15 
cent to 4.5 cents at Providence while 
quotations for No. 2 oil were said 
to have been advanced to a minimum 
of 4 cents at both points. 

At New York harbor, there were 
reports that the lower prices reached 
for No. 2 oil in the week ended Feb. 
11, were being shaded. Generally, how- 
ever, offerings of No. 2 were at a 
minimum of 3.75 cents, in barges, it 
was said. 


CHICAGO, Feb. 20. — Prices for 
light fuel oils reported by Chicago 
traders generally were unchanged in 
the week ended Feb. 18. A tank car 

(Continued on page 56) 








Group 3 Freight Rates 


To Division Headquarters 
Points of Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana 


Gasoline- Distillate-Gas 
Kerosine Oll-Fuel Oil 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 


per pergal. per per gal. 
Cwt. 6.6lbs. Cwt. 7.4 Ibs. 


Chicago, Ill. .... 40 2.640 2.368 
Decatur, Ill..... 39 2.574 2.294 
Jollet, Tk ...... 2.640 
Peorla, Ti ..... 39 2.574 
Quincy, Ill. ..... 2.376 


36 
Indianapolis, Ind. 48 
Evansville, Ind.. 46 
South Bend, Ind. 53 
Detroit, Mich.... 64 
Gd. Rapids, Mich. 62 
Saginaw, Mich... 66 
Green Bay, Wis.. 51 
Milwaukee, Wis.. 43 
LaCrosse, Wis... 46 
Min’ap'ls-St. Paul 46 
Duluth, Minn.... 52 
Mankato, Minn. . 46 
Des Moines, Ia.. 36 
Davenport, Ia... 39 
Mason City, Ia.. 42 


PLalelatetstatetn 
REREPE ES 3 


PELULEFEY ECE LE 


¢ ’ ad at 
EEE PR RE ie eee 
BR BBSSNVRSEBYASS SAgeesssReBes 


© 2 UU 8 0 C9 Go 0 ah G9 G9 


5 

St. Louis, Mo... 33 5 
Kansas City, Mo. 28 5 
St. Joseph, Mo.. 28 § 1 
Fargo, N. D. .. 63 $8 38 
Minot, N. D.... 88 5 4. 
Huron, S. D..... SS 5 3.145 

From Ponca City 13 . 858° 0.858t 
Wichita 

From Tulsa .. 21 1.386° 1.386f 

From Cushing. 19 1.254° Lt 


*This rate also includes distillate rate at 
6.6 lbs. per gal. 

tThis rate is exclusive of distillate which is; 
based on 6.6 lbs. per gal. from Ponca City, 
Tulsa and Cushing, Okla., to Wichita. In- 
cludes only gas oil and fuel oil. 
— There is no Group 3 rate to Wichita, 
fans. 






































NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEW 
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SEABOARD MARKETS, EXPORT AND COASTWISE 
All pees on this page are publisher's opinion of open market quotations or sales, for spot shipment (10 to 15 days). In cargo markets, 
spot shipment is 90 days. Prices in cents per gallon, except heavy fuel oil in ‘dollars per barrel, in tank car lots, f.0.b. refineries or 
seaboard terminals in districts designated, unless otherwise noled. Federal, state or municipal taxes not included. Prices a grated apply 
on products made from legally produced crude. Unless otherwise noted, gasoline octane ratings are determined by C. lor 
method, A.S.7T.M. D-357-33T; and lubricating oil specificalions determined according to A.S.T.M. methods, unless otherwise noted. 
| 
m ° Prices Effective Feb. 20 Feb. 13 | Prices Effective Feb. 20 Feb. 13 
Eastern Do estic In Ships’ Bunkers, or deep tank lots, per bbl.: For Export Shipment: 
” : j) Diesel fuel oil... ... $1.35 -$1.55 $1.35 -$1.55 s 
(Inter-refinery and export prices not included.) (k)Grade C fuel cil. |’ $0'70 -$0'90 $0'70 -$0.90 KERO 
MOTOR GASOLINE 44 it 4 vee # 95 a) 4 125- 4 ” 
; Cased Goods: (Per case) | gravity, w.w... 2: (a) 4.12 2 
Prices Effective Feb. 20 U.S.M 40 cg a 41-43 gravity, w.w.... 3.75 4.00 3.75 — 4.00 
| 400 e. oMlend, past $1.40 -$1.50 $1.40 -$1.50 | 41-43 gravity, p.w..... 3.75 - 4.00 3.75 - 4.00 
District: 60-64 Oct. Oct. by ro 65 canon sa $1.50 -$1.60 $1.50 -$1.60 a . 
1 > & harbor ere oe 5.875- 6.25 5.875- 6.50 75-400 e.p. blend, GAS AND BUNKER OILS 

(b)N. Y. harbor...... 5.625-— 6.00 5.625- 6.25 | 65 oct. & above.... $1.60 -$1.70 $1.60 -$1.70 > : Shi m 
Philadelphia......... 6.00 - 6.50 6.00 — 6.50 (h)40-43 gravity, w.w. Pelle gaa co emata 
Baltimore. .......... 6.00 - 6.50 6.00-6.50 | kerosine........... $1.30 -$1.40 $1.30 -$1.40 Gas Oil (m): 
| |S AS 6.50 -— 7.00 6.50 — 7.00 | Kerosine, p.w........ $1.25 -$1.35 $1.25 -$1.35 Below 43 dieselindex 3.375- 3.50 3.375- 3.50 
Wilmington, N. C..... 6.50 - 7.00 6.50 -— 7.00 43-47 diesel index... 3.50 — 3.625 3.50 -— 3.625 
makers, a ee 6.50 - 7.00 6.50 - 7.00 48-52 oan index... 3.50 — 3.625 3.50 - 3.625 

a 6.50 - 7.00 6.50 - 7.00 7 - i 53-57 diesel index... 3.625— 3.75 3.625- 3.75 
Jacksonville... ...... 6.00 - 7.00 6.50-7.00 | New York Export 58 & above........ 3.625- 3.875 3.625- 3.875 
Area aac ied ta 25 - 5 50 -— 7.00 . 
— TS yen ee ‘as = es ¢ 4 a 4 (Cents per gal. in bbls. F.a.s. New York) For Domestic or Export Shipment: 
Providence.......... 6.00 - 6.50 6.25 -— 6.50 CYLINDER OILS (P emiaiinie Products) Diesel Oil Ship's bkrs. (0)$1.45 o0)$1.45 
| Bright stock: Grade Cc. bunker oil oe = 
WATER WHITE KEROSINE Light, 25 p.t.. 22.50 22.5 |, for ship's bunkers... (0) $0.75 (0)$0.75 
| District: N tral cil | Grade C bunker oil, in a.etetete same 
| eu Mr "Se bake eee es so 6 ‘ 
| N. Y. harbor....4.75 -4.875 Charleston. 5.00-5.25 ms a Pe manda ee © . 

(b) N. Y. harbor. 4.375-4.625 Savannah.. 5.00-5.25 200 3 color, 25 p.t..... Ses S5 22.90 
Philadelphia 4.75-5.00 Jacksonville 5.00-5.25 150 3 color, 25 p.t..... 20.75 20.50 MID-CONTINENT LUBRICATING OILS 
Baltimore....... 5 ‘00-5. 5 Portland. 5 60— 600 s.r., unfiltered . Kes 15.50 15.50 ss —— . , ; 
Norfolk........ 5 00-5 25 Boston “4.50—-4.75 = er unfiltered... . 16.50 7 = (Cents per gal. at Gulf; in bbls., f.a.s.; in bulk, f.o.b 

wccen.. 2-00-90. 29 in 9 ae ot ee 18 .00 - 0 terminals) 
Wilmington, N.C.5.00-5.25 Providence 4.50-4.75 | anette on be web. 20 
) > 190-200 vis. D. 210 brt. fp) Barrels Bulk 
. Y 1sntack 21.50 -22.50 17.60 -17.80 
oad . ° * 50- aes vis. D 210 brt. stock: 

; os a See ae Wax, Domestic and Export | "0-10 p.p......-... 18.00 -18.25 13.00 -14.30 
Pe Roan qua pa kt eee ae 4.75 — 4. 875 4.375- 4.625 } 10-25 p.p. 17.50 -17.75 12.50 -14.25 
SS een | Low | 25 3.75 — 4.125 S.T.M. Tests. ry points, however, are A.M.P., | 150.160 vis. E. 210 brt. : ; ‘ 

7 Se ae 3.75 - 4.25 3.625- 4.125 3° higher than E.N xport. prices, f.a.s., carloads. taal penieidag ” 17.25 -17.50 13.00 -14.50 
| Sa eee Giese 8 weseewes Domestic prices, f.o.b. sellensien in New Orleans & 120 vis. D 210 brt i ? 
8 ee eee —— 0té=‘(‘“‘i‘C RN New York districts in bags, carloads, with 0.2c dis- | ‘he 7 ” 17.25 -17.50 13.00 -14.50 
count allowed for shipment in bulk, except where | © °°" ***""*** 
Phila. dist. Balt. dist. | noted below. Scale solid; fully refined, slabs in bags) | Feb. 20 Feb. 13 
MOE deiner tcc rucks 4.75 - 5.00 5.00 — 5.25 Prices Effective Feb. 20 Bulk Bulk 
9. on 9c ris. No. 3c ~ : 

Roe 38 EBS 4 ob 25) 05 New York MOTO eee g0 -10.50 9.80 -10.50 
US Reece $1.15 $1.15 ; Domestic Expert | eee 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 
Fe cctis mse | Eee ESTER ET Ee | mene Reseda OO 

‘ a 9 9 45 — 2.50 2 45 2 50 - P.Pu. ewes 0... a) < - 2 

_ Bost. dist. Z Prov. dist. ae Fully a x i i . 75 ‘ a "Son : 15-30 P.P.. 2. - eee ee 9.50 -10 00 9.50 10.00 
i ee ree gee 4.50 — 4.75 4.50 - 4.7 125-7 Fully rfd.. 3 90 3.50 - 3.625 600 s.r. olive green.... 9.00 —11.25 9.00 -11.25 
Nos. SPO cakes Ghecuas 4.00 - 4.25 4.00 - 4. 23 128-30 Fully fa (1)4.00 3.65 - 3.75 | 600 s.r. dark green.... 7.00 — 9.25 7.00 — 9.25 

fe 4.00 — 4.25 4.00 ~ 4.25 130-2 Fully rfd.......  (1)4.35 4.00 
NO. 5... ++ eee e ee ees $1.25 $1.15 133-5 Fully rfd.......  (1)4.65 4.40 -— 4.50 ee iii ak a <ATING OILS y 
HUTS hae Sic hes $0.95 $0.95 135-7 Fully rfd... )4.90 4.75 - 5.00 SOUTH TEXAS LUBRICATING OILS 

fi ° hipment, f.0.b. 
(d)Bunker ie nina (Vis. at 100° cold Se shipment, f.o.b 
District: C Fuel (d) Diesel Oil Domestic Export Unfiltered Pale Oils: 
Se OO (f)$0.95 (g)$1.65 124-6 Y.C. acale...... 2.45 2.50 2.45 -— 2.50 | wee. Clee 
Philadelphia........ (£)$0.95 (g) $1.65 122-4 W.C. scale. ... 2.45 - 2.50 2.45 -— 2.50 re om ae - a 
| Baltimore........... (f)$0 .95 (e)$1.65 124-6 W.C. scale... .. 2.45 - 2.50 2.45-2.50 | 100 No.3.......... 4.50 - 4.75 2 ~ 4.75 
| Norfolk.......... -. (e)$0.95 $1.65 123-5 Fully rfd.. ‘ 3.75 3.375 | 200 No.3........ 6.00 — 6.25 00 - 6.25 
Charleston........... $0.90 $1.65 125-7 Fully rfd.. 3.90 3.50 -— 3.625 300 No. 3.......... 6.50 - 6.75 6.50 = 6.75 
Savannah........... (e)$0.90 $1.785 128-30 Fully rfd. . (4.00 3.65 - 3.75 500 No. 3%4........ Cag ng _ 
Jacksonville... ...... (e)$0.90 $1.785 130-2 Fully rfd....... (14.35 4.00 750 No. 4..... « Oe ee 
, Sears (e)$0.85 $1.785 133-5 Fully rfd.......  (1)4.65 4.40- 4.50 | 1200No.4...... eee 8.375- 8.75 = 8. 375— 8.75 
Portland............ $1.05 $1.75 -$1.85 2000 No. 4.......... 8.50 -— 9.00 8.50 — 9.00 
(Sere (£)$0.95 (g)$1.65 Red Oils: 
Providence.......... $0.95 $1.65 | Vie. Colee 
Gulf Coast | 100 No.5-6......... 4.50- 4.75 4.50 - 4.75 
Gas Oil Diesel Oil 200 No. 5-6......... 6.00-—6.25 6.00 - 6.25 
28-34 Shore (F.o.b. ship, Gulf oil terminals; minimum 20,000 bbls.; 300 No. 5-6......... 6.5@ ~ 6.78 6.50 — 6.75 
Gravity Plants representing tr aders’ Opinions) “06 No $6......... 7.50 7.50 
= fee 4.00 -— 4.125 4.00 Prices Effective Feb. 20 Feb. 13 750 No. $6. ........ 8.00 — 8.25 .= - He 
Philadelphia dist... . . 4.25 re | For Domestic shipment: Ce eee 8.375-— 8.75 8.375- 8.75 
i i 25 2 No. 5-6.. 50 — 9.00 50 - 9.00 
Norfolk diate s-020) 4°35 a MOTOR GASOLINE "Hage Beeb aii pelinh. goer ie ahs nee 
Savannah dist... ..... ms 4.25 59 oct. & below...... 4.25 - 4.50 4.25 - 4.50 Bong 9 ol geen Bie 
Jacksonville dist... ... 4.25 60-64 oct.......... - 4.25 - 4.625 4.25 - 4.625 | pacsang for blue cast red oils are slightly lower in some 
65-67 octane......... 4.50 —- 4.875 4.50 -—4 2 ‘iieadl 
| 68-70 octane. ... . 4.875- 5.125 4.875- 5.12 | 
*¢: FUEL OILS 
Pacific Export No.1. ............. 3.625- 4.00 $.625- 4.00 Tanker Rates 

, : Pda dessasse sans 3.375- 3.625 3.375- 3.625 | 
(i) (Quotations are at seaboard. Los Angeles, in nt} KEROSINE (Approximate freight rates to Continental ports 
lots, cents per gal., except where otherwise no _ ey © = shillings per ton of 2240 Ibs., British sterling: U. S. 
Pebace Rithetive Feb. 20 Feb. 13 41-43 gravity, W.W.. -- 3.75 — ‘ 00 3.75 -— 4.00 ports cents per bbl.) 

U. Ss. M r For Export Shipment: Feb. 20 Feb. 13 Rates Effective Feb. 20 

i... tse ooem times Crude &/or Refined Oil & /or 

«Wee if . i ” 1 Ss 3 2 
“_ on en eee 4.50 —- 4.625 4.50 -— 4.625 no octane guarantee Prices Disc. (n) & ( Peg am Oy ~ 

400 tu yo 65 oct. Feb. 20 Paid Ask Paid Ask 

above........... 4.75 - 4.875 4.75 - 4.875 60-62 61-63 64-66 iat oe natin 

(h) 38-40 gravity, w.w. 9c - on « Gravity, Gravity, Gravity, ae oe Ply — saiediiaetnone ss 
ete. poor secs 4.25- 4.50 4.25 - 4.50 Gesoline: 400 e.p. 390 e.p. 375 e.p. re 4 "8/9 8 /3-9 9/9 10/-10/6 

——— 6 Oe che 6 60 octane..4.25 - 4.50 4.25- 4.50 4.25- 4.50 | Gulf-N, Atlantic (r) 
totkenlkoa oe 61 octane..4.25 - 4.55 4.25- 4.55 425-455 | (not E. of N.Y.) 
| Bam facade © «= 5.95 5.00 - 5.25 62 octane..4.25 -— 4.60 4.25 - 4.60 4.25 — 4.60 Hvy. Crude & 
Br Sa cg ate ery ai om : = 63 octane. .4.375- 4.65 4.375- 4.65 4.375- 4.65 fuel, (10 to 19.9 
| In Cargo lots, per bbl. 64 octane. .4.375- 4.70 4.375- 4.70 4.375- 4.70 | gravity). 17c 17e 
Diesel fuel, 24° & above $1.15 -$1.25 $1.10 -$1.25 65 octane..4.50 - 4.75 4.50 —- 4.75 4.50 -— 4.75 Light Crude, (30 
Diesel fuel, under 24°. $0.875-$1.05 $0.875-$1.05 66 octane. .4.625- 4.875 4.625- 4.875 4.625- 4.875 Grav. or Lighter) 15e 15e Mea oe 
(j) 30-34 gravity, diesel 67 octane. .4.625- 5.00 4.625- 5.00 4.625- 5.00 Gasoline. . . l6c l6c 
| oo are 1.25 -$1.30 $1.25 -$1.30 68 octane. .4.875—- 5.125 4.875- 5.125 4.875- 5.125 Kerosine. . . . ale l7ec l7c 
| (k) ‘Grade C fuel oil... $0.65 -$0.70 $0.65 -$0.70 70 octane.. 5.00-5.50 5.00-5 .50 5.00-5.50 Light Fuel...... : 18c 18c 
| 
| 
| 
| 
(b) In barge lots. (c) Fuel oils meet specifications of U. S. Commercial Standards CS12-35. (d) In ships’ bunkers. (e) For barging, add 5c per bbl. (f) For barging, add 5c 
to 6c per bbl. (g) For barging, add 6.5c to 7.5¢ per bbl. (h) 150 fire point. (i) For San Francisco cargo prices, add 5c per bbl. to cargo prices shown above. (j) Pacific Specifi- 
cation 200. (k) Pacific Specification 400. (1) Shipment either in bags or in bulk. (m) Less than 4 0! 1% sulfur. (o) Barging 5c per bbl. additional at some ports. (p) Second- 
| hand barrels. (q) Continental ports in range between pee and Hamburg, both inclusive. (r) Venezuela loading, same rate; Tampico, 2c to 3c per bbl. additional. 
(s) Low pour test, low viscosity, No. 5 generally quoted at $1.2 
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CRUDE OIL MARKETS 


Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U.S. gals. ai the well. A. P. I. gravity. Prices are effective as of 7 a. m. of dates as given 











EASTERN FIELDS 
Posted by Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency 
(Effective Feb. 1, 1939, except Corning 
Jan.’ 24, 1939) ; 
Penna. Grade Oil in Southwest Penna. Pipe 
ore terry ee ks $1.53 
ING ria tn nG Cees smiewn smh ee oe .$1.47 
Penna. Grade Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines 
CN T8) o on in annonceaesonens aie .$1.45 
Corning Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines (Ohio). .$1.02 
Posted by Other Companies 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 
Bradford-Allegany district (Penna. and 
N. Y.) (Effective Feb. 1, 1939)............ $ 
*The Pennzoil Co.: (Effective Feb. 1, 1939) 
Penna. Grade Oil in National Transit Lines *1.81 
*The Pennzoil Co. posts $1.81 in Cochran, Frank- 
lin, Hamilton and Doolittle, Pa. fields, prices in 
other. lower districts range down to $1.76 per bbl. 


at well. 
MICHIGAN 
Posted by Pure Oil Co. - 
Midland, Midland County (Oct. 14, 1938)... .$0.925 
Posted by Simrall Corp. 
(Effective Jan. 6, 1939) _ 
Crystal, Greendale, Porter and equal grades. .$0.925 


Beaverton, Buckeye, Bentley, Edenville..... $0.90 
PE ere reer Steet ys $0.82 
(Effective Dec. 13, 1938) 

West Branch, Arenac, and equal grades... .$0.70 


Posted by Bay Refining Corp. 
(Effective Jan. 1, 1939) 
Bentley and Buckeye. . . : 
Saginaw and Wise. . 


"$0925 


CENTRAL STATES FIELDS 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
(Effective Oct. 13, 1938) 


Hilincis and Primostom.............scccees $1.05 
IRIN ee ac aka nine ean awe ene deain $1.15 
Owensboro, (Western Ky.)...........--+++: $1.10 
EEE EE LEAL Re Pape ne er $0.90 


Illinois Basin: 
Beecher City (Effective Oct. 13, 1938)..... $1.15 
Centralia Field: A 
Congested District (Effective Oct. 1, 1938) .$1.15 
Area Outside Congested District (Effective 


TE, BOE vo cs cor soncnecsareseddsves 15 
Posted by Carter Oil Co. 

(Effective Oct. 14, 1938) f 

Louden, Fayette County, Ill................ $1.15 


Posted by Ashland Oil & Transportation Co. 
(Effective Oct. 14, 1938) 
Somerset Oil in Ashland Lines, Kentucky: 
ee Pe IR ecu icc ceteee se sena ea $1.12 


Kentucky River....... EES eee 
Posted by Stoll Oil Refining Co. 
(Effective Nov. 10, 1938) 

Doom Pie Die Oe (Ey.)... ... 020505 ccccees 1.00 


Posted by Fordsville Gathering Line, Inc. 
(Effective Dec. 24, 1938) 


gg? @ | EO rere ee $1.05 
(Effective Oct. 13, 1938) 
Owensboro District, Ky.........00s0056. $1.10 
CANADIAN FIELDS 
Posted by Imperial Oil Limited 
Vestern Ontario 
(Effective Oct. 25, 1938) 

Petrolia TE er, Rr cr ee 
Oil Springs.......... sera eae ST 
Alberta—Turner Valley 
(Prices f.0.b. field tankage) 

(Effective Jan. 5, 1938) 

Crude Oil 
40-40 .9°........$1.14 5353.9. .....+- 92. 
ee heer 
mw. J Pe ee 55-63.9.... . 1.44 
43-43 .9 ; 2 56-56.9.. 000% . 1.46 
44-44.9..... i .22 ye > . 1.48 
45-45.9..... . 1.24 58-58 .9 , 2.90 
46-46.9..... : Rea en dt PRO 1.52 
_ + Sa - Le 60-60.9.... . 1.54 
48-48 .9..... 1,30 SS See 1.56 
49-49 .9 1.32 62-62.9 1.58 
50-50 .9..... «- 2.34 OS-63..9. 060% 1.60 
ere 64-64.9...... 1.62 

Bao. 9. .scs . 1.38 

Crude Naphtha, 65 grav. & above..........$2.14 
Absorption Gasoline 

90% Rec., 20 Ib. Reid v.p..... ae arene $1.94 

DOF> Ran, TT Ub. TRO FiMeic ccc ccccccien $2.08 


MID-CONTINENT 
Oklahoma-Kansas 


*(Effective Oct. 11 to 22, 1938) 
Carter Conti- 
Magnolia nental 
5. 2. Sinclair Texas 
Indiana Shell Co. 
Below 21°.. $0.70 $0.60 
eo. ae 72 63 
y= > i 74 66 
23-23.9.. 76 .69 
24-24.9.. .78 Or - 
25-25.9.... .80 75 
26-26.9... .82 78 
27-27 .9.... 84 81 4 
28-28 .9... 86 84 $0.86 
29-29 .9.... .88 87 .88 
30-30 .9... 90 90 90 
$i<31.9.... .92 92 .92 
32-32 .9... 94 94 94 
33-33 .9... 96 96 96 
34-34.9... 98 .98 .98 
35-35 .9... 1.00 1.00 1.00 
36-36.9... 1.02 1.02 1.02 
yo 1s oe 1.04 1.04 1.04 
38-38 .9.... 1.06 1.06 1.06 
39-39.9.... 1.08 1.08 1.08 
40 & above. 1.10 1.10 1.10 


*Effective by Carter Oil, Oct. 13, posting in 
Okla. only: Continental Oil, Oct. 11, with lowest 





grade below 29; Magnolia, Oct. 12, posting in Okla. 
only; Shell, Oct. 22; Sinclair-Prairie, Oct. 14, with 
lowest grade 21-21.9; S. O. Indiana, Oct. 17; The 
Texas Co., Oct. 12. 


North-North Central and Central Texas 


*Texas Co. 
*Conti- 
Stano- Sinclair- nental 
lind Prairie *Magnolia 
Effective Oct. 17 Oct. 11 
1938: 
Below 21°.. $0.60 i Bare 
21-21.9.. .62 wa _ 
22-22.9.. .64 <a ean 
23-23 .9.. .66 eee Sie tas 
24-24.9.. .68 $0.76 $0.79 
25-25.9.. .70 for for 
26-26.9.. Py ¢ 3 oil oil 
27-27.9.. .7 below below 
28-28 .9.. .76 29°. 29°. 
29-29.9.. ov .78 .81 
30-30.9.. .80 .80 .83 
31-31.9.. .82 .82 .85 
32-32.9.. .84 .84 .87 
33-33.9.. . 86 . 86 .89 
34-34.9.. .88 .88 91 
35-35 .9.. .90 .90 .93 
36-36.9.. .92 .92 .95 
37-37 .9.. 94 -94 .97 
38-38 .9.... .96 .96 .99 
39-39 .9.... .98 .98 1.01 
40 & above. 1.00 1.00 1.03 


*Effective Oct. 11, by Continental, in North Tex.; 
Oct. 12, by Texas Co. in North & North Central 
Texas. Texas Co.’s lowest grade is 28-28.9, at $0.79; 
by Magnolia, Dec. 3, in N. and N. Central Texas. 


Jefferson County, Texas 
Posted by Magnolia Petroleum Co. 


Beaumont 
(Effective Oct. 12, 1938) 
Below 20°......$0.79 oF}. ee $1.08 
20-20 .9. . «an Oo) ere 1.10 
BReZE 9... .85 Tf eee 1.12 
22-22.9 .88 oS. ree 1.14 
23-23 .9 91 oe Te 1.16 
24-24.9 94 eer 1.18 
25-25.9. .97 Ss eee 1.20 
26-26.9. 1.00 37-37 .9 1.22 
co (ee 1.02 tt eee 1.24 
ett Ee ee 1.26 
_ 3 ree 1.06 40 & above..... 1.28 


*For below 21°. 

Oct. 11, '38, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. posted same 
gravity and price schedule in West Beaumont field 
as Magnolia. 

TEXAS FIELDS 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(*West Central Texas) 
(Effective Dec. 3, 1938) 


24-24.9... ... $0.71 $3-33.9........90.99 
25-25.9... ee : tt Pe OL 
See eee KR Ae << oa 
+ Se 77 _ + eee .95 
- i. Peeeeeerers .79 iS ee .97 
OCC EEE .81 Se .99 
DEES c cctvene ee ee 1.01 
8 Sa .85 40 & above..... 1.03 
St ee <f 

*Includes Brown, Callahan, Coleman, Comanche, 
Eastland, Fisher, Haskell, Jones, Shackelford, 


Stephens, Throckmorton and Young counties. 
Note: Effective Oct. 1, 1937, Humble prices are 
based on 100% tank tables at 60F. 


*East Central Teras 
(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 


23-23 .9 .. .$0.78 32-32.9 . $0.96 
24-24.9..  <d ° Sa - OO ee .98 
| Pe 1.00 
26-26.9......... .84 35-35.9.... 1.02 
27-27 .9 : >. “ie 36-36 .9 . 1.04 
28-28.9.... . 88 oo} eee 1.06 
ee ae tp See 
SPOS wcieckiy “ome se 1.10 
Tk ema .94 40 and above... 1.12 


*Including Anderson, Cherokee, Limestone, Na- 
varro counties. 


PANHANDLE TEXAS 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Dec. 3, 1938) 


Gray Carson- 
County Hutchinson 
fk eer ree $0.72 $0.67 
29-29 .9 Se ee ‘ .74 .69 
30-30 .9 . paw eens .76 71 
31-31.9 fue ponies .78 et) 
32-32.9 iaekee awh 80 .75 
33-33 .9 Te or .82 er £ | 
34-34.9..... rere rr 84 .79 
eee ee . 86 81 
Ee a ee eer .88 .83 
ne APEC rc 90 85 
SS, POPCORN CTE TTT ee .92 .87 
cg ahh OPT T OUTER Te 94 .89 
40 & above sean .96 91 


Effective Dec. 3, 1938, above 
met by Magnolia. 
EAST TEXAS 
(Effective *Oct. 11, 12, 13, 1938) 
Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Stanolind, Texas Co., 
Tide-Water Associated $1.10 
*Effective Oct. 11 by Humble and Stanolind; 


Panhandle prices 











Oct. 12 Magnolia, Texas, Tide Water; Oct. 13 
by Gulf. 

Shell also posted on Oct. 11, 1938, in Livingston 
area, Polk County, Texas, $1.10. 


NORTHEAST TEXAS 


(Posted by Humble, Oct. 11, 1938) 
RUNG. 2. Sinan cine dae vole a eae $0.55 


(Posted by Magnolia, Oct. 12, 1938) 
Cass County and Panola County, Tex.: 


Same gravity and price schedule as S. O. Louisiana 
posts for N. La.-Ark. Crude, which see under that 
company. 

(Posted by The Texas Co., Oct. 12, 1938) 
CS OR ren hs ce ee oe ck eed $1.05 


WEST TEXAS AND NEW MEXICO 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
(Including Andrews, Crane, Crockett, Ector, *Gaines, 
Glasscock, Howard, *Reagan, Upton, Winkler and 


*Yoakum Counties, Texas and Lea county, New 
Mexico). 


Below 20....... $0.53 sé 6 aries $0.75 
‘. ste ae eee Fe | 
97 LN See 79 

59 SS err 81 

61 ee .83 

63 pee .85 

65 ot ee .87 

67 Sf ae .89 

69 ee 91 

71 oe ty Re .93 

73 40 & above..... ast 


ting, Aug. 29, 1938. 
fagnolia met Humble in Crane, 


Oct. 12, °38, ; 
Glasscock, Howard, Mitchell, Upton and Winkler 


counties, except that its lowest grade is below 25 
at $0.63 


Oct. 11, 38, Shell Petroleum met Humble in Crane. 


Ector, lasscock, Howard, Upton and Winkler 
counties, Tex., and Lea county, N. M., except 
that its highest grade is 36 & above, at $0.87. Tt 
met Humble in Pecos, and in Pecos county Yates 
shallow pool, posted $9.65. 

_ Oct. 11, °38, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. met Humble 
in Hendrick field, Winkler, except that its lowest 
grade is below 26 at $0.65. 

Oct. 12, '38, The Texas Co. posted in Ward and 
Winkler counties, Tex., and Lea county, N. M., 
same prices as Humble in West Texas, except that 
its lowest grade is below 26, at $0.65, and its highest 
grade, 36 and above, at $0.87. 

Posted by Continental Oil Co. 

‘ (Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
Artesia, Jackson and Maljamar pools, New Mexico: 
gravity schedule beginning with below 29, at $0.61; 


29-29.9, at $0.63; plus 2c differential for each gravity, 
up to 40 & above, at $0.85. 


COLORADO 
Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 


Ft. Collins and Wellington 
Below 29.......$0. 5. 


sa 81 Se $0.95 
OT ee .83 36-36 .9 .97 
pc ht SOT IES .85 lO} ae .99 
io } ae .87 a): ae 1.01 
ot Seer .89 et 1.03 
33-33 .9.. 91 40 & above..... 1.05 
ef ee .93 
Canon City and Florence, Col............... $0.90 


SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST TEXAS 


All Shown Below Posted by Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. 
(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 


Carroll, Clark, Darst Creek, Hilbig, Salt Flat and 

DE OUND < ck.0 a wks beutke¥e Koaeanee’ $0.96 

rrr re meen eaeree $0.93 

CII ac5'5owiae bc awok Kilwa a oueaseueeeee $1.27 
(Effective Dec. 3, 1938) 

2 EE eee a ene ne rece e $1.23 


Oct. 12, '38, Magnolia met Humble in Darst Creek; 
posted $0.87 in Luling; $0.99 in Lytton Springs; 
$1.14 for Cleveland, and $1.02 in Hardin, both in 
Liberty county, Tex. 

Oct. 12, °38, The Texas Co. met Humble in Darst 


Creek. 
*Anahuac and Dickinson 
(Effective Dec. 3, 1938) 


Below 20°...... $0.74 eee $1.03 
PP ctvesess See Co! ee 1.05 
oe eee .80 $2-32.9. 2. cccve 1.07 
 - *, .83 oe ae 1.09 
5 rer .86 sp att EEE | 
cS PEO .89 eae 1.13 
. See .92 Ones sc ecwes 1.15 
OS eae .95 CG ae 1.17 
27-27.9 .97 ny tee 1.19 
, et ee eee .99 - e 1.21 
29-29.9 « 3201 40 & above..... 1.23 


*Includes Cedar Point, Fairbanks, Gillock, Hull, 


Pierce Junction and Raccoon Bend (shallow sand). 
Raccoon Bend (Deep sand crude) Tomball and Satsuma 
(Effective Dec. 3, 1938) 





ie ares $0.95 oe ee | eet 
pa hie hetvenes .97 Se Fs 
yer .99 es th Oe a 
eee ry 1.01 Se ce ee 
ieee vows 1.03 Pe Sw cccccce Rome 
eetevade 1.05 Us Sr 
(aeveeees 1.07 Sc tt ETT Ps 
1.09 ok See 1.29 
PETC Tere 1.11 40 & above..... 1.31 
1.13 


Dec. 3, Magnolia met above price and gravity 
schedule in Tomball. 


(Continued on nert page) 
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CRUDE OIL MARKETS 7": 
preceding page) 
Posted by Humble Note: S. O. Louisiana prices in all La.-Ark. fields, | Oct. 12, 1938, The Texas Co. posted for Texas & 
*Mirando effective Oct. 5, 1938, are on 100% tank table basis. | La. Gulf Coast crude: $0.82 for below 21 plus 3c 
(Effective Dec. 3, 1938) tincludes Buckner, Magnolia, and Village pools. | to 26-26.9, which is $l; from there on, 2c, to 34 & 
a en - Dy . tIncludes these fields: Baton Rouge, Bayou, | above, which is $1.16. In Refugio, same as other 
Below eee $0.74 ne it OE EE $1.03 Choctaw, Cheneyville, Darrow, Jeanerette, Lirette, Gulf Coast, except highest gravity is 28 & above, 
oa e Wa<acies ‘a Pa z's batiaacee oe N. C rowley and Roanoke. $1.04 
oo 8 re ol > SPS 7 
| 22-22.9. : 83 eee 1.09 Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
ae . . are vet eeees ee (‘Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
25-259... “99 36-369 "eee Ft 1.15 Tepetate and Ville Platte, La............. $1.03 a ‘ iin . 
——<——~ “05 37-379. ete 1.17 ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS 
ay AS Er eee = = =s . ee os (Effective Jan. 1, 1939) Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 
29-29.9..7...'7) 101 yay pl ah 1.23 en ae (Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
_ Below 36...... $0.92 38-38.9........$0.98 a ' 
*Includes Duval, Jim Hogg, Jim Wells, Webb and | 36-36.9......| (94 39-39 9. 1.00 Salt Creek, (except Tensleep crude), Midway and 
Zapata counties, Tex. and Heyser and Placedo | 37.3719 "06 Waahee. 1:02 «| Dutton Creek, Wyo., same schedule as Stanolind 
crudes. 0 . 12. 1938, M: lia Pet ? dies , The | posts in An agpmegetint may ranging from $0.86 to 
‘i ‘ ct. 12, agnolia Petroleum anc 1e | $1.10, which see under Mid-Continent crude 
a ee Texas Co. posted for Duval-Mirando, Texas Co. posted same gravity and price schedule | previous ma - a ‘ ee 
$ oa noe below 21, _plus 3c differential to 26-26.9, as S. O. La. posts in N. La. -Ark. in these fields: a . 2 : : 
as 3 27-27 .9, $0.97; 28 & above, $0.99. | Magnolia, in Bull Bayou, Cotton Valley, Haynes- Tensleep, Salt Creek field................. $0 .646 
. Jec. 3, Humble’s Mirando schedule met by | yille, Pine Island, and Rodessa, La., and Eldorado Hes, Beet, Cab... sce scies Weer ere re 0.98 
Magnolia. and Rainbow, Ark.; Texas Co. in N. La. Both also | Iles, heavy. ........ 0.0.0 scene eer e eee eeees 0.92 
met S. O. La. in Smackover. Texas Co. posted $1.24 | Elk Basin, light........ ten eeeees sreereees 0.90 
| for Garden Island, La. and $1.04 for Lafitte, La. Grass Creek, light...... tetera rere rerees 0.90 
LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS . a lent "SOE actageepentsprebateweict : : , 
| a a aa MN CG AGIOS, bs wine culddind.cavecsunneies 0. 
Posted by Standard Oil G&. of Louisiana | Hamilton Dome, Wyo. ivencanea cuewen icin Ce 
| (Effective Oct. 5, 1938) | Frannie heavy. . jvaaseheevactetemwunes 0.42 
| tColumbia 
} 7 —_ County, tSouth 
| rk. Ark. Louisiana -ULE C ~ TE . 
Below 21°. $0.73 $0.66 $0.74 *GULF COASTAL FIELDS = Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
21-21.9.... (Be pe “27 Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
| 22-22.9.. oil oil 80 t(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) (Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
23-23 .9.. Below Below .83 Below 20. eu *. 79 ot ee $1.08 | . . 
| 24-24.9.. 25° 25° 86 20-20.9.........  .82 S408.9, 6.54... MI A ete a ha ah ee 
25-25 .9.. $0.75 $0.68 .89 21-21.9.. 85 S228 QO... .... 1.12 | oe ay, — VC) 2 eee ie ii . 
| 26-26.9.. 77 .70 92 22-22.9.. 88 Ee are 1.14 I oc. Cre ay PTO TTT TECTURE Le Ye 
| 27-27.9.. .79 72 94 | 23-23.9.. 91 94-984.9........ 1.16 Dv ~~ % M. Cece ee recerecereseseceescene 0°92 
| 28-28.9... 81 74 .96 | 24-24.9.. 94 ve Sewn 1.18 ry Creek, Mont..... 2.2.0... eseseeee eee = 
| aes ee rm 76 : = | 25-25.9.. .97 BOs wedewee 1.20 
edU 9... a 6.9 7.27 99 | 
| 31-31.9... 87 80 1.02 37 2T 8.. ee 38.38.9...0000. «134 (Effective May 1, 1938) 
| a's: ae .89 .82 1.04 28-28 .9.. 1.04 } Pe 1.26 
3434.9... ‘a oo ; ‘a 29-29.9. 1.06 40 & above..... 1.28 Ce Cee * Re os oes ce icc acksisdeess $0.50 
| 35-35. 9... 05 88 1.10 TE ffect tive , Dee 3, 1938, gravities up to 45 & 
} 36-369. 907 “90 112 above discontinued in Refugio, Saxet, Greta, Effective N 6. 1937 
37-379... 99 "99 114 O’Connor-McFadden, Taft, Plymouth and Tom (Effective Nov. 16, ) 
| 38-38 .9.. 1.01 94 1.16 a ee | Ra Ma 6666s ccsnizmeisennmns $0.90 
} 39-39.9.. 1.03 96 1.18 *Humble’s prices apply in these Texas fields: 
| 40 & above. 1.05 98 1.20 | Amelia, Clear Lake, Goose Creek, Mykawa, Sugar- 
| ; : | land, Thompsons, Webster and West Columbia; 
(Effective Oct. 5, 1938) also Refugio, Saxet, Greta, O’Connor-McFadden, | Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
| a I oS eS os $0.73 Taft, Plymouth and Tom O'Connor fields. } 
| Urania, La. (Ark. Fuel Oil Co., Jan. 28, ’37). .$1.02 Oct. 11, 1938, Stanolind posted in Clinton, Hast- | (Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
H Includes Bunkie, Caddo, Carterville, DeSoto, | ings, High Island, So. Houston, and Spindletop, 
omer, Haynesville, Rodessa, Sabine and Sarepta, | same prices as Humble in Texas Gulf Coast fields) | Cat Creek, Mont.............--00eseseeee: $1.10 \ 
in N. La.; El Dorado and Miller County, Ark. | except that Stanolind’s lowest grade is below 21, ee A Ss errr re 0.98 
(latter is Ark. part of Rodessa field). at $0.82. Dige Geel WWW 5 ioc c cevsecenscdccasece 0.77 
CALIFORNIA, Posted by Standard Oil of California 
| All gravilies above those quoted take highest price offered in the field. Prices effective Feb. 26, 1936, except Huntington Beach, Playa del Rey, Santa Fe 
Springs, Kern Front, Signal Hill (Long Beach) effective March 7, 1936; Elk Hills effective June 22, 1936; Lakeview Area, Aug. 19, 1936; El Segundo and 
| Wilmington, Oct. 15, 1937; Greeley-Canal, July 9, 1938; Santa Maria Valley, by Union Oil, Oct. 15, 1938. 
| <= > =e 
} a a ra & 4 Ses =a ° 
Ss < o : © c =“ mee ge a 
GEG 5 R= FI S.. 2 Be > 3 Es = . = 
| sig85 5 | es «i 23k 8 oe SC. aR z ig 
mOcg £ to P) ==} | = @ = rae % ~ ° = 0 = s 13 A i a ° 
| “eal § Z : = 7 i) © = bes SX 8 te ce) 3 = Fro 18 = s be = 
seth © = = Fa Sg £% 2 I S$ 30s ¢« as t m aS © = I ea 8 
a Wo F <= rs - S6 - = Ss — - ps 3 . -) | =| «32 =—@ 3 g 8 ° 
| ges > § #2 3 & 2 $3 £€ § #223, 2 tf ¢ bs 2 ow RE go 2 2 as 
| = , eS 7 _ on -— =. ~ - f oe — | ‘ is 
Gravity ZEEE £§ & 68 <2 &6 & dg Bt & bE f& SE fF 8 at oH 3S SS Ok Ode 
| ON i a a lel ie ek eke cng opie ee eee ae <i Se ial aoe re $0.63 
| 14-14.9. $0.80 $0.79 $0.74 $0.78 $0.79 $0.80 $0.76 .... ... $0.80 $0.76 $0.76 $0.77 $0.78 $0.70 .. $0.70 $0.70 .. $0.70 $0.70 .65 
| 15-15.9. .80 79 .74 .78 .79 .80 ca Lenes ; .80 .76 .76 ane .78 . 70 F .70 .70 Tc .70 .70 .68 
} 16-16.9. 80 .79 7 7 By 80 76 80 .76 .76 awe .78 70 .70 Ay inh .70 .70 .70 
} ig le a = bs 78 ro Pe a po .76 .76 out .78 70 -70 .70 aie mY .70 70 
| -18.9. 7 7 . 7 “a 2 .76 .76 aee .78 70 .70 By ate .70 .70 
19. 19.9. 82 -79 7 82 .87 84 81 ‘ 85 .76 .78 gue .78 70 70 .74 .74 wien .74 oan 70 
o— 20.9. 85 2 7 .85 .90 88 .84 ae 88 su .82 ait .80 ns 70 ail .78 oe ay 72 70 
. 21-21.9. 88 .79 7 .89 .93 93 88 aie 91 .80 .85 77 .84 ae 7 .82 .82 —s .82 74 70 
<2-22.9. 92 . 82 74 92 .96 .98 92 cad 93 .84 .89 79 . 88 = 77 .87 .87 ela . 86 78 2 
<3-23.9. 95 . 86 7 .96 a 32.4 96 .84 .79 96 .88 .93 82 92 .78 80 .92 -92 er .90 .82 76 
<4-24.9. .99 91 80 1.00 1.02 1.06 99 .88 .81 .99 91 .96 85 .96 .82 .84 .97 .97 ae .94 . 86 79 
<5-25 9. 1.8 95 82 1.08 1.05 1.11 1.08 .93 .83 1.02 .95 89 .99 . 86 . wr owe kk ee 98 .90 83 
26-26.9. 1.06 1 00 85 1.07 1.09 1.16 1.06 .98 .86 1.05 .98 92 1.03 .90 .91 1.06 1.06 Pe one 
27-27.9. 1.10 1.05 oe SE LO .... 1.10 1.03 . 88 1.02 .96 1.06 95 .95 1.10 1.10 $0.91 1.06 
=8-28 >. 4.36 1.36 Io. oe | ae 1.14 1.07 .90 1.06 .99 1.10 .99 1.55% 1.58 .94 1.10 
29-29.9. 1.17 1. . 93 2.16 3.38 & Lake Robe .93 1.09 1.03 1.14 1.03 1.02 1.20 1.20 .98 1.14 
was: tae 2. -% 1.22 er — he eo .95 e EiGt 3.27 3.6 1.06 1.25 1.25 1.02 1.18 
-31.9. Ts “noe _ ii “a > | .97 Lid 62.22 1.12 1.09 1.29 1.29 1.06 
32-32.9 *E Bweod Terrace 1.27 3 i ae aoe 1.14 1.25 1.16 1.13 1.34 1.34 1.09 Kettleman Hills 
33-33.9. — eae = oo. 68 “a ie ae 1.18 1.3% 1.3% ey aes See fee: See = oer 
woes: 4 . Se 1.37 Raa 2.32 3:3 1.2 co <tee Maan 1.23 
35-35 ..9. 5 835 1.42 1.25 1.29 sass 1.20 1.27 
| 36-36 .9 1.39 n 1.46 1.29 1.33 eee 1.24 1.31 
} 37-37 .9. 1.43 a 1.51 1.32 4.37 nes 1.28 1.35 
| 38-38 .9. = 1.56 1.36 1.42 wun 1.31 1.39 
| 39-39.9. } 1.61 1.40 i ee 1.35 1.43 
Sas me 1.66 ; 1.43 wa 1.39 maa 
41-41 .9 wee eeu ° cane . . 
| 42-429. pee 146 
43-43 .9. 1.50 
| 44-44 .9 1.54 
} 45-45 .9. 1.57 
| 46-46.9. 1.61 
47-47 .9. 1.65 
| 48-48 .9. 1.68 
' *F. o. b. ship. 
tAlso McKittrick, Kern River. Kern Front and Round Mountain $0.70 thru 19.9 gravity; no higher gravity quoted. 
tWilmington prices differ on gravities below 18.9. Prices are: 14-16.9, $0.75; 17-17.9, $0.77; and 18-18.9, $0.79; rest of schedule same as Signal Hill. 
Se eee 
Jgws FEBRUARY 22, 1939 
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Position Wanted 
INSTRUMENT ENGINEER, experienced in 
refinery instrumentation, process and labo- 
ratory departments. Graduate chemical 
engineer. ‘Desires position as instrumenta- 
tion foreman. Details Box 87. 


Situation Open 





WANTED 


a thoroughly experienced chief Engi- 
neer capable of assuming complete 
charge of Petroleum Refinery Design 
Department for concern specializing in 
the building of modern Refineries of 
all types. State fully first letter 
complete detail of experience, age, 
salary desired and how soon services 
available. 


Address Box 92 


Care National Petroleum News 











“?. 

For Rent 
DESIRABLE WATER FRONT BULK PLANT, 
Westchester County, adjacent Long Island 
Sound, storage ‘anks, garages, office, ware- 
house, long ledse, reasonable rental. Ad- 
dress Box 91, National Petroleum News.. 


For Sale 


lor. PLANT 
Tidewater o}l plant at Inwood, L. ‘I., 
N. Y. for s#le. Has 600,000 gallons 
storage at] present. Property has 
room for an additional 2,500,000 gal- 
lons storagg. Permits for same can 
be procured! 

Address Box 6, 

Rockvillp Centre, New York 








Professional Services 


| PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
An Exclusive Petroleum Testing 
jLaboratory 
“quipped or All Known Tests & 


Research in Petroleum Products 
3953 Shakespeare Ave., Chicago 
Telephone—Spalding 3578 

1 








GEQRGE A. BURRELL 


Petroleum and Gas Engineer 
Design *Construction Reports 


Suite 2906, 
50 Broadwjiy 
New York Gity 

ee | 


r 
' 


ANTI-KNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATIONS 
The Gray|Industrial Laboratories 
gm and Engineers 


Specialist’ on Petroleum Products 
961- ad Frelinghuysen Ave. 





1936-42 Fifth Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Badass Bigelow $-4020 





Miscellaneous 
' 
WHAT IT COSTS 
“For Sald,” “Wanted to Buy.” “Help 
Wanted,” “Business Opportunities,” 
“Miscellandous” classifications, set in 
type this jsize without border — 10 
cents a wo"’d. Minimum charge, $3.00. 
“Position Wanted"”—5 cents a word. 
Minimum sharge $1.00. 
Advertis*ments set in special type 
or aoe botder—$4.00 per column inch. 
4... st reach us not later than 
satan y preceding date of issue. 


All rc carried on this 
page are payable in advance. 














o: 


This index is published as a convenience 
to the reader. Every care is taken to 
make it accurate, but National Petro- 
leum News assumes no responsibility for 
errors or omissions. 





Acheson Colloids Corp .. 

American Flange & Mfg. Co.. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
i rarity ae a er ee ek oe 


oe ES oo ener eer mma 
Berry Sons’ Co., a> pees 
Blackmer Rotary Pump Co. ....... 37 
Bradford Oil Refining Co. ........ 
Brodie Co., Inc. Ralph N.......... 
Buckeye Iron & Brass Works.... 2 
Butler Manufacturing Co......... 6-7 


Canfield Oil Co, 
Champion Spark Plug Co. ........ 
Champlin Benning Co. ........... 
Chevrolet Motor Division, General 

Motors Sales Corp. . = ee 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. Eee Rares 
Chiksan Of1 ‘Tool Co., iitd.......... & 
Cities Service Oil Co. ............. 
Columbian Steel Tank Co. a 
Conewango Refg. Co. ... . 40 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co.. 


Davis Welding & Mfg. Co. ......... 
EICET) TUOCK CIE COUT, oo wcic fisis ears sos 
Dodge-Division (Chrysler Motors) . 
du Pont de Nemours & Co i 
Dyestuffs & Chemicals, Inc. 


Edwards & Co., Vincent ... 

Electric Storage Battery Co. 

Erie Meter Systems, Inc. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 

Ee SE ON ON 5. d sie seo gewwwne aon 

Flexible Metal Hose & Tubing Insti- 
tute 

Ford Motor Co. 

Freedom Oil SUGPRE TOO. oa% cass < os 

Fruehauf Trailer Co. : -. 30-31 


General American Transportation 
Corp. i a ae aan Aare ies 
General Motors Truck & Coach 
oo SRR omer arr e hore rare 

Giant Tire & Rubber Co. 
Coourien ©6., Bi. 2. vss a es 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Granberg es Inc. 
Gulf Oil Corp. F 


mays mie. Co... .. SR Re OR 
Heekin Can Co. ; hE ee 33 
Heil Co., The ser 

Humble Oil & Refg. Co. 

Hygienic Products Co, 


International Harvester Co. 
International Metal Hose Co., Inc. 46 


Leland Electric Co. ........ 
Lion Oil Refining Co. 


McDonald Mfg. Co., A. Y. .. 


Master Electric Co. 

Miller Tires 

POET TIPOBS on ke ds 6a 0 68088 o ees 
National Petroleum News Ba . 44 
National Pumps Corp. ............. 
Neptune Meter Co. eee 3 
New York Lubricating ‘Oil Co. 


Ohio Oil Co. pare Be ake ; 35 
Oil Equipment Mfg. Co. Se eee 


Paraflow 

Paratac eT RT OP pe re 
Patent Chemicals, ‘Ine. eal. eee a . = 
Penola, Ince. baiwaaral ees 
Petroleum Marketers Co. 

Phillips Petroleum Co. : 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 

oe Ec Re ee ee a a 
Republic Oil Co. ee 

Roper Corp., Geo. D. 

Rotary Lift Co. 


Shand & Jurs Co. 

Shell tae eh Rae Kibale 
Skelly Oil Co. ; ; . 4-5 
Smith Meter Co. : ee 
Southport Petroleum Co. : ; 43 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 

Standard Steel Works . 

Sun Oil Co, ; 


Texaco Development Corp. 
Tokheim Oil Tank Co é 


Union Metal Mfg. Co. 





Universal Oil Products Co. ....... 27 
Viking Pump Co. .......ceseeeee-s 


Wayne Off Burner Corp. .....6..5. 
Wheaton Brass Works, A. W. ..... 
Wheeling Corrugating Co. ......... 
Witte Engine WOPKS. . ... <2 000 cce8s 


FUEL OIL 


(Continued from page 52) 
marketer reported offering range oil 
0.125 cent lower at 3.375 cents; other 
quotations reported for this product 
ranged up to 4 cents. Only occasional 
open spot sales were reported by 
either tank car marketers or refiners. 
The bulk of the movement was against 
contracts, it was said. 

bo * * 

TULSA, Feb. 20. — An Oklahoma re- 
finer last week reported reducing his 
quotations for No. 1 prime white and 
straw fuel oils 0.125 cent, to 3.5 and 
3.375 cents, respectively. For the most 
part, however, there were few changes 
reported in light fuel quotations. 
Colder weather in some sections of 
the north was said to have stimulated 
deliveries against contracts and_ in- 
quiries for open market shipment. 

Broker demand for 14-16 fuel was 
reported more active by an Oklahoma 
refiner. Heavy fuels continued to be 
a drug on the market, suppliers said. 


Wax 


NEW YORK, Feb. 20. — No change 
was reported in quotations for crude 
scale wax in the New York and New 
Orleans export and domestic markets 
the past week. Most suppliers said 
they were asking 2.5 cents for white 
scale although some said they were 
asking 2.4 cents. 

Prices for high melting point fully 
refined waxes also were reported un- 
changed. Reduced quotations reported 
the second week in February applied 
only to the 135-137 A.M.P. grade, it was 
said. 


Bell Acquires Ben Franklin Plant 


TULSA, Feb. 13.—Bell Oil & Gas Co. 
has acquired 100 per cent stock owner- 
ship in the Ben Franklin Refining Co., 
Ardmore, Okla., through purchase of 
holdings of Dr. Sidney Born and W. 
C. Berry, both of Tulsa. Refinery is 
the rehabilitated plant of the Wirt 
Franklin Petroleum Corp. Bell offi- 
cials said an expansion program is con- 
templated. 


Takes Over Carter Properties 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla., Jan. 21.— 
Rocket Oil Co. is name of the new com- 
pany formed by officials of the Rock 
Island Refining Co., Duncan, Okla., to 
take over the producing properties and 
the gathering system of the Carter Oil 
Co. in southern Oklahoma. Charter has 
been granted to the new organization, 
with capital listed at $300,000. The 
organizers are listed as L. B. Simmons, 
Dr. H. B. Alspaugh and L. E. Kincan- 
non, all executives of the Rock Island 
company. 
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The Pacific National Fire Insurance Company finds it 


























a sound policy to keep agents and policyholders in 
close contact with the Home Office. 

This is done by using Bell System Teletypewriter 
Service at San Francisco Headquarters, at the Eastern 
Department in Philadelphia, Western Department in 
Chicago, and at branch offices throughout the country. 
Now any of these points can reach any of the others 
in about one minute, opening a two-way channel for 
“talking in type.” 

Results are gratifying. To quote F. N. Belgrano, Jr., 
president, “Our rapidly increasing use of ‘Teletype’ 
facilities reflects not only the coast-to-coast expansion 
of Pacific National, but also the practical value of this 
modern communication system to all departments and 
branches of our Company.” 

Is your communication set-up geared to your cus- 
tomer service? Would you profit by closer contact 
among scattered units? A Bell System representative 
will gladly tell you about the varied Bell System ser- 


vices. Simply call your local telephone office. 
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Ted V. Rodgers 


‘Dynamo of the trucking industry’ is 
what his friends and associates call Ted 
V. Rodgers, presidert of American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc. He is just that. 


Starting to work in the Pennsylvania 
coal mines when 11 years old, this two- 
fisted Irishman has battled his way up- 
ward—always fairly. Now, he heads sev- 
eral trucking companies, passenger car 
and truck dealerships, and Air Line Pe- 
troleum Co., oil distributor, in his home 
town of Scranton, Pa. 


Rodgers has been battling anti-truck 
interests for eight years. His forceful 
personality, sincerity and evident ability 
as representative of Pennsylvania truck 
operators, made him a standout choice for 
first president when the ATA was organ- 
ized six years ago (story of the ATA is 
told in this issue, beginning on page 25). 


Later, Rodgers was chairman of the NRA 
truck code authority. 

Typical of his “get-things-done” atti- 
tude was how Rodgers obtained approval 
of the truck code. 


The deputy NRA administrator handling 
the truck code left by train for a three- 
week trip to California without signing the 
final draft. Impatient of the delay, Rodgers 
camped beside the typist until the docu- 
ment was finished. Then, he dashed to 
the Washington airport, boarding a plane 
for the West. Next morning he had the 
NRA man’s train flagged at an unsched- 
uled stop, cornered the astounded offi- 
cial in a Pullman washroom and had him 
sign the truck code. 

Rodgers is married, has five children. 


He is said to have no hobbies, except his 
family—and WORK. 
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